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THE    EOUA    PASS; 


ENGLISHMEN    IN   THE   HIGHLANDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HIGHLAND  SHEPHERD'S  FATE. 

The  snow  was  so  deep. 

That  his  heart  it  grew  weary, 
And  he  sank  down  to  sleep 

In  the  moorland  so  dreary. 

Hogg. 

It  gars  the  life-blood  quicker  run, 

It  fills  the  heart  wi'  glee, 
It  brings  the  rose  tint  to  the  cheek. 

The  sparkle  to  the  e'e. 

CuELEE's  Song. 

Winter   set   in  at  Glenbenrough  with  great 
severity   in   the    month    of    January,  just   after 
Esme   and   Ishbel,   with   their    father,   retui*ned 
VOL.  in.  1 
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from  Strathshielie,  where  a  large  party  had 
kept  New  Year  with  Highland  honours  and 
unabated  spirit  for  nearly  a  fortnight  after  its 
entrance.  They  congratulated  themselves  on 
having  arrived  at  home^  for  the  snow-flakes 
began  silently  to  fall  so  fast  and  thick,  that 
twelve  hours'  delay  would  have  made  the  road 
almost  impassable.  Snow  fell  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly for  a  week,  until  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  was  wrapped  in  the  white  winding- 
sheet  of  nature's  death-like  sleep;  and  then 
hard  frost  set  in  :  yet  the  air  felt  warmer  than 
it  had  done  for  weeks,  for  the  slight  breeze 
that  occasionally  shook  their  snowy  burthen 
from  the  trees,  blew  from  the  west. 

Beautiful  it  was  to  stand  at  the  open  win- 
dow and  gaze  upon  the  scene :  the  snow  lay 
deep  in  a  wide  unstained  expanse  of  glittering 
whiteness,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  over  hill 
and  glen  and  forest;  varied  by  shades  and  tints 
of  diverse  beauty,  as  the  sun's  rays  gave  a 
warm  glow  to  the  snowy  waste,  and  cast  long 
shadows  of  the  trees.     Groups  of  silvery-frosted 
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birch  hung  drooping  their  long-veiled  heads 
like  frozen  brides,,  and  serried  ranks  of  stal- 
Tvart  pines  reared  their  snowy  crests  in  bold 
relief  against  a  wintry  sky  of  ethereal  blue, 
without  a  flake  or  rack  of  cloud ;  while  younger 
pines,  crowding  near,  brightened  the  old  brown 
neutral  tints  with  foliage  of  dark  green.  The 
high  peak  of  the  rocks  glittered  like  icy  spears 
in  the  sunshine,  and  cast  their  forked  shadows 
upon  the  lower  jutting  crags. 

Death-like  stillness  reigned  throughout;  but 
it  was  the  stillness  of  nature's  repose — of  the 
hybernation  of  the  frost-bound  earth;  yet  not 
without  indications  of  the  future  awakening  of 
vegetable  life.  There  was  none  of  the  vivid 
colouring  of  summer  to  distract  the  eye  :  each 
object  lay  distinct  in  shape  as  if  carved  in 
marble,  or  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  white;  pro- 
ducing an  impression  of  sublime  tranquillity. 
The  scenery  looked  loftier,  the  trees  more  mas- 
sive and  individualized ;  and,  as  the  eye  took  in 
that  vast  amphitheatre  of  shrouded  hills  and 
forests,  extending  far   beyond  its   range  in  one 
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vast  sheet  of  stainless  snow_,  it  acknowledged 
the  grandeur  of  a  Highland  winter  scene. 

Esme  and  Ishbel  had  been  kept  within  doors 
for  some  days  by  the  continual  fall  of  snow, 
which  had  blocked  every  road  and  path  near; 
but  on  the  first  day  of  frost  they  prepared  to 
sally  out  with  all  the  impatience  generated  by 
past  imprisonment. 

Glenbenrough  having,  at  breakfast  time,  won- 
dered if  Huistan,  the  shepherd,  had  attended 
to  a  flock  of  young  ewes  which,  before  the 
snow  began,  were  wintering  in  a  deep  glen  a 
long  way  oif,  the  girls  said  they  would  go  to 
Lochandhu,  and  ask  Florh  about  it ;  so  off 
they  set,  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  with  their 
short  linsey  skirts,  and  each  wdth  a  long 
stick  in  her  hand,  in  case  they  encountered 
any  obstacle. 

The  Roua  Pass  was  now  impassable;  for 
who  would  dare  to  try  its  narrow  width,  con- 
cealed as  it  was  in  treacherous  snow,  which 
lay  so  thick  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  hill, 
from   top   to   bottom,   seemed   to    slope  without 
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any  indentation.  Esme  and  Ishbel  walked 
with  elastic  activity,  the  rarity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere stimulating  them  to  a  bounding  pace, 
and  sending  light  into  their  eyes  and  brilliant 
colour  to  their  cheeks.  The  snowy  surface 
was  thickly  crusted;  but  they  passed  quickly 
and  carefully  over  it,  for  a  false  step  would 
have  plunged  them  into  deep  yielding  wreaths 
of  snow. 

Florh  was  delighted  to  see  them;  and  Ewen, 
who  was  seated  moodily  by  the  fire,  showed 
more  open  pleasure  than  usual.  As  Florh  had 
feared,  he  had  done  little  good  since  Normal's 
departure,  but  had  kept  much  to  the  fireside, 
spending  his  time  in  sedentary  occupation.  He 
was  just  now  engaged  in  alternately  shaping 
a  piece  of  wood  into  an  otter,  and  polishing 
a  pair  of  pistols  ;  which  Normal  had  possessed, 
and  left,  with  other  things,  in  his  care. 

Huistan  was  without,  but  would  be  in  pre- 
sently ;  and  Florh  began,  with  busy  alacrity, 
to  prepare  luncheon  for  her  dear  young  ladies. 
She  roasted  eggs  in  the  peat  ashes,  fried  slices 
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of  mutton  ham,  and  mixed  rich  cream,  eggs, 
sugar,  and  whisky  into  a  delicious  compound, 
called  ''  old  man's  milk."  Esme  asked  her 
ahout  Jeanie  Cameron,  when  Ewen  left  the 
room :  Florh  told  her  that  she  and  Ewen  had 
had  no  further  interviews ;  but  that  she  had 
heard  Jeanie  was  going,  whenever  the  weather 
permitted,  to  visit  an  aunt  in  the  town  of 
Braemorin,  as  Jeanie  had  had  a  "heavy  cold" 
all  winter,  and  her  father  thought  her  very 
'^  dwming." 

Esme,  taking  up  one  of  Normal's  pistols, 
saw  her  own  name  scratched,  in  a  rude  way, 
upon  the  stock :  she  recollected  the  day  she 
had  done  it  with  a  pin,  after  Normal  had 
given  her  some  lessons  in  firing  at  a  mark; 
and  that  he  had  seemed  anything  but  dis- 
pleased at  the  disfigurement, 

'^  It 's  me  that  misses  Normal,  och  hone  ! " 
said  Florh,  as  she  eyed  Esme  with  the  pistol, 
while  busily  preparing  her  hospitable  repast. 

"  And  so  we  all  do,  Florh,"  Ishbel  replied ; 
"I  wish  he  was  home  again." 


"  An'  I  'm  afraid  that  day  won't  shine  for 
some  time  yet,"  answered  Florh. 

"Why  did  you  not  ask  Normal  to  take 
Ewen  with  him,  Florh?"  Ishbel  said;  "I  am 
sure  he  would  have  done  it:  and  Ewen  seems 
so  out  of  spirits  this  winter." 

"  I  wanted  it,  Ishbel,  methal,  but  I  had 
not  the  luck  to  succeed  :  Normal  went  against 
me  in  it.  He  said  he  would  send  for  Ewen 
next  Martinmass,  if  he  was  still  in  foreign 
parts  then." 

"  Oh !  if  you  had  persevered,  I  am  sure 
Normal  would  have  taken  him,"  Ishbel  re- 
plied :  "  you  know  you  always  can  succeed 
in  what  you  like,  Florh." 

Florh  smiled  grimly,  but  then  continued  in 
a  disconsolate  tone, 

"  No,  Ishbel,  ma  guil,  the  luck  has  gone 
through  other  wi'  me  this  year.  There's 
nothing  happened  but  disappointment  and 
harm.  Normal  has  gone  away;  and  he  should 
never  have  needed  to  go.  "Who  knows  but 
his    fate    may    gang    all    astray!     He    left    his 
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ain  land   with   a   dreeful  heart.      What  would 
be  said  if  he  bides  away  for  many  a  day?" 

Ishbel's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  Esme 
was  silent;  and  Florh  proceeded,  addressing 
the  former, 

^'  Normal  went  away :  an'  it  must  have  been 
a  strange  wish  for  mysel'  to  desire  that  my 
youngest,  best-liket  son  would  have  gone  too. 
I  canna  see  the  end  o't  with  Ewen.  Ye  ken 
he  has  been  contracted  this  many  years  to 
Jeanie  Cameron,  the  shepherd's  daughter,  near 
Dreumah.  Weel,  weel !  the  lassie  lost  conceit 
o'  him,  and  has  nearly  broke  his  heart  by  her 
ways  and  incomprehensibeelity :  his  pride  as 
weel  as  his  love  is  wounded  near  to  the  death 
by  her  treatment  o'  him ;  an'  me,  too.  Hae 
na  I  slaved  to  save  the  silver  penny  for  the 
day  their  wedding  would  come  round  ?  And 
hae  na  I  settled  for  the  bigging  an'  the  plenish- 
ing o'  their  hoose  ?  Aye,  even  marked  the 
very  spot  on  Arduashien,  and  thought  o'  the 
days  o'  my  old  age,  when  my  son  wad  be 
happy    in    it    wi'    his    wife,    all    through    my 
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doings ;  and  when  I  wad  see  my  foster  son 
as  happy  in  his  ain  father's  hall !  Noo,  all — 
all  is  thrown  black  upon  me.  My  Ewen  has 
his  wedding-day  broke  off  in  his  teeth ;  an' 
he  seems  that  brooding,  that  I  canna  think 
what  will  come  o'  it :  I  dare  na  think  he  '11 
ever  get  o'er  it.  Huistan  is  a  good  son,  but 
he 's  nothing  to  me  compared  wi'  Ewen :  I 
care  na  bye  for  him  compared  wi'  Ewen.  And 
Normal !  och  hone  !  Normal's  away  ! " 

'^  Well,  Florh ! "  Esme  said  at  last,  when 
she  ceased,  "  you  must  have  patience.  Ewen 
and  Jeanie  may  renew  all  their  old  mutual 
feelings  again :  never  mind  his  present  sulki- 
ness.  As  for  Normal,  I  am  very  glad  he  went 
abroad ;  for  I  am  sure  he  will  enjoy  himself 
very  much,  and  travelling  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  him  in  every  way.  You  should  be 
contented  with  such  a  son  as  Huistan,  who  has 
won  respect  and  a  good  name  for  himself:  this 
should  make  you  very  proud  of  him." 

"  Content,  content,  Esme  ! "  Florh  exclaimed 
quickly.     "  Troth  an'  I'm  no  content.     My  mind 
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is  sae  unsettled,  I  wad  rather  worse  or  better 
wad  come  at  once.     My  plans  are  a'  upset." 

"  Don't  utter  such  a  wish  as  that^  Florh/' 
Esme  said :  "  you  may  bring  real  evil  on  your- 
self.    I  can't  bear  forespeaking." 

^'  Nor  I/'  Ishbel  added ;  '^  there  is  nothing 
I  am  more  superstitious  about ! " 

While  they  were  seated  at  Florh's  smoking 
table,  the  wind  began  suddenly,  and,  at  first 
almost  inaudibly,  to  blow,  accompanied  by  drift- 
ing showers  of  sleety  snow.  The  girls  looked 
up  in  dismay  at  the  sky, — bright  blue  but  half 
an  hour  ago,  now  completely  overcast  by  an 
ominous  leaden  hue.  The  wind  rose  into  a  few 
loud  wailing  blasts  that  almost  shook  the  cot- 
tage, and  then  died  quietly  away;  while  the 
snow  drove  straight  down  in  small  feathery 
particles,  that  fell  with  blinding  velocity  and 
thickness. 

Ere  the  wind  quite  ceased,  Huistan  entered 
with  Ewen,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  sheep 
fank  in  search  of  him;  both  their  plaids  were 
encumbered    by    deep    folds    of   snow,    and   it 
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lay  like  a  tkick  thatch  upon  the  top  of  their 
Kilmarnock  bonnets.  Huistan's  steady  face  was 
in  unusual  excitement;  he  scarce  waited  to 
salute  the  young  ladies,  ere  he  hui*riedly  ad- 
dressed his  mother  : 

"  Mither,  I  must  be  off  to  Glen  Madhu !  A 
feeding  storm  is  coming  on  here,  and  has  been 
at  it  all  night  up  there.  I  must  see  can  the 
ewies  be  driven  to  the  hill  fank  yonder,  puir 
beasties."  And  then  turning  to  Esme  :  "  Will 
ye  teU  the  laird  o  't.  Miss  Esme  ?  I  was  na 
going  till  the  morn;  but  I  see  now  no  time 
can  be  lost.  I  was  up  all  night  on  Ben  Dollo : 
the  wedders  are  all  safe,  and  Sandie  Mac 
Tavish  and  Tarn  Mac  GiLLivray  are  to  stop  in 
the  bothy." 

"Had  not  you  better  go  too,  Ewen  ?"  Esme 
said. 

"  Na,  na,"  Huistan  interrupted ;  "  he  must 
stay  here  to  get  ye  baith  safe  hame.  Miss  Esme, 
an'  to  be  at  hand  for  fear  my  mither  will  want 
him.  I  '11  be  hame  by  the  morn.  Hie  !  Conas 
and  Freuchen — gude  coUies — hie  to  the  ewies  !'^ 
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His  two  shepherd  dogs  wagged  their  tails, 
and  looked  in  the  direction  of  Glen  Madhu : 
they  knew  as  well  as  he  did  where  they  were 
going,  and  how  much  they  were  needed. 

riorh  hastily  cut  off  a  lump  of  cheese,  and 
crammed  it,  with  some  oat  cake,  into  Huistan's 
pocket;  she  filled  a  flask  with  whisky,  which 
she  also  put  in,  and  then  she  pulled  a  dry 
plaid  that  hung  upon  a  nail,  and  was  going 
to  take  ofl"  the  snowy  one  he  had  on.  But 
Ewen  grumbled  selfishly  that  that  was  his  Sab- 
bath plaid :  "  Was  there  no  worse  one  to 
give?"  Huistan,  with  a  laugh,  told  him  to 
keep  it :  the  climbing  of  the  hills  would  keep 
him  warm  without  it ;  and,  wrapping  his  damp 
plaid  about  him  again,  he  set  ofl"  with  his 
faithful  dogs. 

The  storm  was,  indeed,  a  '^  feeding"  one; 
there  was  no  wind  or  drift,  but  the  snow  fell 
so  thick  and  continuously,  that  in  a  few  hours 
the  present  depth  was  fearfully  increased.  Esme 
and  Ishbel  declared  they  could  wait  no  longer; 
so  Florh  and   Ewen  got  ready  a  little  conical- 
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shaped  cart,  called  a  lobahn^  used  in  the  High- 
lands for  carrying  turf  over  morass  and  mossy 
tracts ;  and  in  this — covered  up  with  Ewen's 
best  plaid — they  proceeded,  he  leading  the  wise 
old  hill  pony  by  the  head. 

Scarcely  had  they  got  upon  the  road  beyond 
the  flat  at  the  loch,  when,  with  a  wild  shriek, 
the  winds  seemed  to  rise  together  from  every 
point,  and  meet  midway  in  the  sky  above. 
Before  the  travellers  could  well  remark  it 
in  words,  the  weather  changed  its  aspect:  the 
snow  seemed  to  dash  itself  enraged  into  their 
faces,  and  hurtled  with  the  blast  in  eddying 
whirlpools  in  the  air.  The  previous  light- 
formed  depths  rose  from  the  ground  like  swell- 
ing, frothing  waves ;  and  the  storm-gust  blew 
with  fury,  bringing  down  overwhelming  drifts 
from  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  girls  crouched  down  in  the  rude  cart, 
and  Ewen  crept  as  far  beneath  it  as  the  cum- 
brous wheels  permitted.  The  pony,  in  its 
sagacity  turning  round  to  leeward,  holding  its 
head    lowered    to    the   storm ;    which    increased 
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momentarily  until  it  reached  its  wildest,  loudest 
height.  Any  conveyance  less  low  and  solid 
than  the  lobahn  would  have  been  lifted  up 
and  carried  bodily  before  it ;  but  the  cart 
merely  rocked  and  groaned  in  the  blast,  while 
the  girls  kept  silence  within. 

The  tempest  slackened  after  a  while,  and 
the  winds  went  moaning  back  to  the  hills ; 
there  to  recruit  and  come  forth  again  by-and- 
bye  with  redoubled  strength.  The  pony,  at  the 
first  lull  in  the  storm,  and  before  Ewen  had 
even  sprung  to  his  feet,  plunged  forward,  and 
made  for  Lochandhu.  Ewen  urged  it  on  with 
every  expression  of  Gaelic  encouragement;  for 
the  sooner  they  could  regain  his  mother's 
cottage  the  better :  to  attempt  to  go  on  to 
Glenbenrough  was,  indeed,  impracticable  for 
them;  though  Ewen  did  it  by  himself  a  little 
later.  The  winds  were  still  lulled  when  they 
reached  Lochandhu;  but  the  snow,  resuming 
its  former  course,  came  down  thick  and  blind- 
ingly:  the  girls  were  half  buried  beneath  it 
as  they  sat  in  the  cart. 
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When  they  went  in,  Ewen  unyoked  and 
mounted  the  pony,  and  rode  oiF  to  tell  at 
Glenbenrough  of  the  young  ladies'  safe  deten- 
tion there :  he  could  make  out  the  route  singly 
quite  well.  But  he  did  not  return  that  night 
to  tell  of  it ;  for  ere  he  reached  the  house,  the 
tempest  came  on,  as  it  had  threatened,  with 
renewed  force  and  violence  :  it  was  one  of  the 
most  fearful  nights  ever  remembered  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

No  one  unacquainted  with  the  capricious  fury 
of  a  Highland  winter  storm,  could  conceive 
its  present  violence ;  or,  unless  early  inured, 
could  have  withstood  it  long.  Sheep  were  rolled 
over,  and  catacombed  in  gullies  on  the  hills  ; 
the  stones,  loosened  on  the  walls  of  the  fanks, 
were  hurled  in  upon  the  suffering  brute  crea- 
tures that  sought  their  shelter ;  the  small  stacks 
of  hay  and  straw  beside  the  poor  peasants' 
homesteads  were  thrown  down,  and  blown  ruth- 
lessly to  destruction ;  and  many  a  hill  cottage 
home  was  saved  from  the  same  fate  only  by 
the    antagonistic    weight    of    the    snow,    which 
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drove  against,  and  formed  solid  outer  walls  for 
the  blast  to  blow  upon. 

In  some  cottages,  high  above  the  raving  of 
the  winds,  might  be  heard  the  untuneful  voices 
of  the  terrified  inmates,  rising  to  the  stormy- 
heavens  in  a  psalm  of  supplication,  as  the 
darkness  and  the  peril  increased ;  their  sense 
of  danger  being  quickened  by  the  fear  of  the 
frozen  torrents  giving  way  and  coming  down 
upon  them  in  spates,  carrying  away  their  live 
stock  or  farming  implements. 

Florh  had  given  up  her  bed,  with  her  fine 
linen  sheets  and  best  blankets  upon  it,  to 
Esme  and  Ishbel,  and  sat  wakeful  by  the 
glowing  fire ;  for  no  one  might  think  of  sleep. 
Every  plank  in  the  house  creaked,  as  if  in  a 
storm-tossed  ship  at  sea ;  and  the  wind,  blowing 
down  the  chimney,  sent  the  ashes  swirling 
from  the  hearth.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the 
maternal  heart  of  Florh  went  back  to  her  son 
Huistan,  out  upon  the  hills.  Yet  upon  the 
hills  he  scarce  could  be — at  least  not  in  life 
— unless  he  were  in  the  shelter  of  some  deep 
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cave,  with,  his  faithful  dogs  huddled  close  upon 
his  body  keeping  it  in  living  warmth. 

She  moaned  and  ejaculated  the  live-long  night, 
her  thoughts  wandering,  and  expressing  them- 
selves aloud. 

"  Och  hone  !  och  hone  a  rie  !  my  son  Huistan, 
where  are  ye  ?  where  arc  ye  ?  Ye  're  my  first- 
born bairn,  an'  were  your  father's  darling  ! 
Why  did  I  loe  Ewen  the  better  ?  Ewen  never 
received  father  and  mither's  kiss  on  one  cheek, 
tyne  the  other :  he 's  the  bairn  o'  my  lanely 
life,  but   ye  were    the   toddling  joy  o'  us  both 

/^    thesrither." 

o 

"Don't  be  frightened  Florh,"  Ishbel  would 
say,  looking  out  upon  her  from  the  darkness; 
'^  Huistan  is  such  a  strong  man,  he  would  gain 
shelter  in  spite  of  the  storm." 

"  Huistan  is  safe  in  the  bothy  on  Ben  Madhu, 
just  now,  I  hope,  Florh,"  Esme  added,  as  they 
tried  to  turn  her  from  fear  into  hopefulness :  "  the 
storm  did  not  become  so  violent  until  long 
after  he  had  left." 

*'  Aye,    bairn ;     but     you    don't    know    that 

VOL.  iiu  2 
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Huistan,  I  hae  always  thouglat,  wad  die  for 
the  sake  o'  his  duty :  he  wad  help  the  bit 
ewies  wi'  his  ain  life;  it's  his  nature."  And 
then  relapsing  into  soliloquy,  she  continued, 
"  Oh,  Huistan !  I  hae  had  your  winding-sheet 
ready  in  my  kist,  an'  Ewen's,  an'  my  ain  this 
mony  a  day;  but  I  do  na  wish  now  that 
your's  would  be  first ! " 

"  Florh,  what  beautiful  sheets  these  are," 
Ishbel  said  in  a  nervous  tone ;  '^  are  they  your 
own   spinning?" 

But  Florh  only  continued  her  own  train  of 
thought,  and  thrilled  the  girls  by  singing  a 
verse  of  mournful  lament,  her  voice  wailing 
fitfully  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  rhythm. 

""White  were  the  sheets 

And  embroidered  the  cover, 
But  his  sheets  are  more  white 

And  his  canopy  grander, 
And  sounder  he  sleeps 

Where  the  hill  foxes  wander. 

Och  hone !  och  hone  a  rie  ! " 

"Do,  dear  Florh,  sing  a  hymn,"  Ishbel  said 
faintly;  "it  would  be  better  than  that." 
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It  might  be  near  the  dawn,  but  the  snow 
still  fell  so  thick,  and  the  window  was  so  darkly- 
blocked,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  guess  cor- 
rectly, when  Florh  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep 
on  her  seat  before  the  fire.  Esme  was  also 
beginning  to  dream,  when  a  faint  sound  at 
the  door  aroused  her  into  wakefulness  again. 
The  wind  had  died  away  latterly,  and  the  low 
wailing  voice  they  now  heard  was  not  that 
proceeding  from  it.  There  was  evidently  some 
one,  or  something,  seeking  to  get  in. 

Ishbel  whispered  to  Esme,  "Oh!  what  can 
it  be?  Don't  let  Florh  hear  it;  she  will  think 
it  is  a  warning." 

They  both  sat  up,  and  an  awful  feeling 
chilled  their  blood,  when  the  unearthly  cry 
ceased  on  a  sudden,  and  something  outside 
sprang  up  against  the  latch  and  scratched  vio- 
leiitly  at  the  door.  Esme  now  did  not  hesi- 
tate, but,  getting  out  of  bed,  noiselessly  undid 
the  door ;  a  mass  of  snow  falling  into  the  room 
from  the  laden  thatch  as  she  did  so. 

A  rough,  whitened  dog  bounded  in,  and  then 
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fell  upon  the  floor.  The  noise  woke  Florh. 
It  was  Conas,  Huistan's  dog ;  but  scarcely 
discernable:  his  bristly  red  coat  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  his  intelligent  eyes  seemed 
glazing  in  death  as  he  turned  them  mourn- 
fully on  Florh,  and  stretched  him  on  his  side, 
his  tongue  lolling  out  thirstily  at  its  full  length. 

Florh  put  her  finger  to  her  mouth,  and 
whispered, 

"  Don't  speak,  don't  speak ;  if  ye  do  ye  '11 
excite  him,  and  the  spark  o'  life  will  fly. 
He 's  fair  done :  he  has  come  a  weary  travel 
wi'  news  to  us :  he  must  na  die  till  I  hear  't." 

With  eyes  averted  from  the  dog,  she  raked 
the  fire  together  and  hastily  heated  some  milk ; 
she  then  poured  whisky  into  a  basin,  and, 
kneeling  down,  lifted  the  poor  collie's  numbed 
and  nerveless  feet,  and  dipped  them  into  it; 
rubbing  the  region  of  its  heart  until,  the 
snow  melting  from  its  coat  with  the  warmth, 
it  lay  in  a  pool  of  water.  vShe  next  dragged 
it  back,  and  laid  it  in  a  dark,  dry  corner;  then, 
putting   the   milk    before   it,    she   for    the   first 
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time  addressed  the  animal  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  desiring  it  to  drink. 

The  poor  dog  feebly  put  out  his  tongue  and 
tried  to  lap  from  where  it  lay;  and,  after  a 
few  mouthfuls,  she  poured  the  rest  down  his 
throat.  Conas  seemed  reviving :  he  made  a 
staggering  attempt  to  rise,  and  gave  a  low 
howl;  but  Florh  struck  him  on  the  head  and, 
in  Gaelic,  forbade  him  at  his  peril  to  move. 
He  lay  down  again,  casting  mute  wistful  glances ; 
but  Florh  stood  before  him,  and,  having  ordered 
him  to  lie  there  in  silence,  she  moved  away. 

The  girls  were  watching  the  scene  with  in- 
tense interest,  and  admired  Florh's  presence  of 
mind.  The  animal  had  evidently  come  a  long 
and  perilous  journey,  and  brought  news  from 
Huistan;  but  no  one  there  could  have  acted 
on  any  intelligence :  they  must  wait  till  Ewen's 
arrival  from  Glenbenrough  before  anything 
whatsoever  could  be  done ;  and  the  dog  was 
so  nearly  exhausted,  that  any  certain  good 
from  him  as  guide  must  depend  on  his  life 
being  sustained  by  rest  and  quiet.     Florh  made 
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some  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk,  in  about  half 
an  hour,  and  again  desired  the  animal  to  par- 
take ;  and  this  time  he  sat  up   and  ate  it  all. 

As  morning  advanced,  the  girls  and  Florh 
stood  at  the  cottage  door  and  looked  out. 
The  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  as  well  it  might; 
it  had  so  deeply  covered  the  earth  that  the 
shapes  of  the  hills  were  altered  beneath  it :  they 
rose  in  smoothened  masses,  with  curving  out- 
lines, against  the  wintry  sky :  the  hollow  of  the 
loch  beneath  was  filled,  almost  to  a  level  with 
the  threshold  where  they  stood ;  the  very  hills 
seemed  to  have  found  a  snowy  grave. 

While  riorh  was  preparing  tea  for  break- 
fast, Conas  suddenly  rose  from  his  corner : 
already  he  had  resumed  his  own  brisk,  wiry 
aspect,  and  he  now  went  to  the  door  sniffing 
uneasily,  then  returned  to  Florh  and  gazed  in 
her  face  with  a  look  of  entreaty,  almost  human 
in  its  expression.  She  shook  her  head  and 
groaned,  and  prayed  for  Ewen's  return.  The 
dog's  impatience  increased  in  a  few  minutes: 
he  whined  and   scratched   upon   the   floor  with 
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his  paws,  and  ran  to  and  fro  from  the  table 
to  the  door.  She,  shortly  after,  rose  up  too 
and  ran  to  the   door. 

A  cavalcade  was  in  sight,  coming  in  the 
direction  from  Glenbenrough.  It  was  the  laird 
himself,  mounted  on  one  of  the  farm  horses, 
with  Ewen,  the  grieve,  and  gamekeeper,  all 
similarly  riding.  The  horses  on  which  were 
the  two  latter,  were  intended  for  Esme  and 
Ishbel  to  ride  home.  The  snow  plough  had 
also  been  put  in  requisition  from  the  house 
to  the  bridge,  and  a  considerable  way  beyond. 

Scarcely  had  Glenbenrough  been  welcomed 
by  his  daughters,  ere  they  and  Florh  changed 
his  purpose  by  telling  him  of  their  fears  for 
Huistan. 

"Ye  see,  laird,"  Florh  exclaimed,  "he  may 
be  in  the  bothy  on  the  height  o'  Ben  Madhu  ; 
an'  if  so,  he 's  safe  enough,  wi'  meat  an'  wi' 
whisky  in  his  pocket :  but  sitting  the  lone 
hours  o'  night,  I  hae  calculated  it  and  doubt 
it.  The  storm  was  hours  in  advance  up  yonder 
o'   us   here,   an'   he   wad   have    been    no    time 
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arrived  in  Glen  Madhu  when  the  worst  drift, 
that  came  on  here  later,  wad  be  down  upon 
him  there.  The  dumb  collie  tells  ye  to  go 
to  your  brither,"  Florh  cried  excitedly,  turn- 
ing to  Ewen.     ^'  Bide  no  a  moment  longer  ! " 

'^I  was  going  without  your  word,"  Ewen 
returned,  sullenly ;  "  the  collie  dog  did  no  come 
here  for  nothing." 

"We'll  all  go.  Stop!"  exclaimed  Glenben- 
rough.  "  Grieve,  take  the  horse,  you  '11  go 
quicker  on  it,  and  get  down  before  us  to  Sandie 
Cameron's  house,  and  turn  out  him  and  his 
two  sons :  let  them  take  their  light  spades ;  and 
give  us  your's,  Florh;  and  put  whisky  in  the 
flasks.  We'll  ride  as  far  as  Drasky  Craig, 
lads,  by  the  road,  leave  the  beasts  there,  and 
keep  up  by  the  heights,  and  come  down  first 
upon  Ben  Madhu  bothy.  Girls,  you  '11  stay 
here  until  my  return." 

"  That  we  will,  papa ! "  Esm^  and  Ishbel  ex- 
claimed, delighted  at  the  energy  which  planned 
the  right  course  and  carried  it  into  immediate 
action.     The  grieve  was  scarcely  out  of  sight. 
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awkwardly  lumbering  and  plunging  on  the 
straining  horse  through  the  deep  snowed  road, 
when  the  laird  and  Ewen  and  the  gamekeeper 
were  after  him.  Ewen,  by  Florh's  advice,  held 
Conas  in  awkward  durance  on  the  saddle 
before  him,  until  Drasky  Craig  should  be 
reached. 

They  were  away  all  that  winter  day,  and 
the  girls  watched  the  face  of  the  heavens  with 
sickening  anxiety,  as  with  the  afternoon  fading 
light,  the  snow  again  began  to  fall  in  those 
small,  ominous,  feathery  particles,  which  be- 
tokened the  gathering  down-come  of  the  masses. 

It  was  not  until  upwards  of  four  hours  after 
they  left  Lochandhu  that  the  laird  and  his 
men  came  upon  the  roof  of  the  bothy  on 
Ben  Madhu.  They  had  scrambled  painfully 
and  wearily  along  the  mountain  summits,  from 
where  they  had  left  the  horses  on  the  road 
beneath,  half  an  hour's  ride  from  Lochandhu; 
and,  but  for  the  instinct  which  guided  them, 
the  whole  party  might  have  lain  buried  in 
some     of     the     deep     gullies     intersecting     the 
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hills,  and  sheeted  deceitfully  over  by  the 
drifted  snow. 

The  bothy  was  built  against  a  projecting 
rock ;  and  who  but  those  who  knew  the  exact 
spot  through  all  its  altered  bearings,  could 
discover  it  now?  It  was  completely  hid  in 
the  snow,  and  even  the  wicker  door  blocked 
to  the  top.  They  had  marked  their  way  by 
shrill  shouts  and  whistles  ;  but  had  never  gained 
response,  save  the  occasional  dull  flap  of  a 
startled  grouse  or  ptarmigan,  as  it  rose  and 
flew  heavily  from  the  snow. 

Sound  must  have  been  Huistan's  sleep  if  he 
heard  them  not  now,  were  he  within  the  bothy, 
as  they  shovelled  the  snow  from  the  entrance ; 
but  the  laird  and  Ewen  both  felt  already  sure 
he  was  not  there,  and  Conas's  impatience  alone 
betrayed  it:  he  ran  on  in  advance,  as  if  to 
descend  the  hill,  and  whined  and  moved  un- 
easily while  they  entered  the  bothy.  It  was 
utterly  deserted,  and  the  damp  and  burnt  turf 
odour  smelt  like  a  vault. 

The   men   looked    at   each    other    and   shook 
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their  heads,  muttering,  *^Och,  och,  Huistan 
voch!"*  and  Glenbenrough,  putting  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  said  in  a  shaken  voice, 

*'  My  good  Huistan  !  oh,  too  good  and 
faithful!" 

Ewen  drew  his  bonnet  over  his  eyes,  and 
turned  his  face  from  the  others :  his  nature 
never  liked  to  show  itself  where  tenderness 
might  be  revealed.  But  the  most  hardening  of 
griefs  was  stealing  over  him :  he  thought  he 
would  be  a  wronged  man  if  he  now  lost  brother 
as  well  as  love. 

They  rested  for  a  few  moments,  and  debated 
how  to  proceed;  the  evening  was  already  be- 
ginning to  fall,  and  to  be  benighted  there 
would  be  dreary  work.  Suddenly  a  voice  rose 
above  theirs,  and  sent  them  out  hurriedly  to 
the  open  door  :  the  howl  of  a  dog  came  clear 
and  piteously  from  the  glen  below. 

"Coming,  Conas,  coming!"  cried  Ewen,  as 
he    stumbled   forward    down   the  hill,  Glenben- 

*  Oh !  oh !  poor  Hugh. 
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rough  at  his  side,  and  the  others  following 
with  more  habitual  tardiness.  The  dog  was 
in  sight :  he  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  mound 
of  snow,  unstained  and  unruffled.  Something  of 
a  reddish  colour  protruded  from  the  surface. 
Conas  lay  with  his  head  thrown  back,  wailing 
unceasingly  until  they  approached. 

Ewen  reached  the  spot  first,  and  exclaiming, 
"  There  lies  Freuchen,  .buried  ! "  began  to 
throw  off  the  snow,  until  the  stiffened  body 
of  the  dog  lay  visible.  Suddenly  Glenben- 
rough  uttered  a  cry  of  distress.  Ewen  started 
back,  and  rushing  from  the  spot,  sat  him  down 
in  the  snow  some  distance  ofif:  he  knew  what 
still  lay  there. 

Freuchen  had  died  while  scratching  the  ever- 
falling  snow  from  off  his  master's  body :  his 
paws  were  frozen  in  the  snow  wreath,  which, 
as  it  formed,  he  had  aye  kept  scratching  off 
from  the  cold  face  beneath.  This  was  his  part, 
while  the  other  dog,  in  his  instinct,  went  home 
for  further  help. 

With   eyes   closed    in    painless   slumber,   and 
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hands  crossed  in  prayer  upon  his  breast,  the 
faithful  shepherd  lay ;  his  sunburnt  face  waxed 
white  as  the  surrounding  evening-tinted  snow; 
and  the  strong-made  limbs  that  had  borne  him 
over  every  hill  and  glen  around,  lying  quiet 
now,  never  more  to  tread  his  native  heather, 
or  bow  in  prayer  upon  the  solitary  mountain 
heights. 

When  the  last  plaid  was  wound  round  the 
frozen  body,  Ewen  came  forward,  and,  without 
word  or  comment,  placed  his  shoulder  with 
the  others  beneath  the  stiffened  corpse,  and  so 
helped  to  carry  his  only  brother  along.  Glen- 
benrough  walked  first,  and  maintained  deep 
silence  also. 

Three  times  did  Conas  stop  the  cavalcade, 
in  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  his  species,  as  he 
came  upon  a  wreath  underneath  which  a  sheep 
still  breathed  —  known  by  the  small  circular 
spot  made  on  the  surface  by  the  warm  breath 
of  the  sheep  buried  beneath ;  and,  unassisted, 
ilie  sagacious  animal  dug  them  out,  and  drove 
them    on  to   the   sheep  fank,  which  the  mourn- 
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ful  bearers  passed,  about  a  mile  from  where 
Huistan  had  lain  him  down.  And  as  they 
passed,  they  whispered, 

"  See !  he  saved  nigh  all  the  ewies  first ! 
There  they  are,  housed  within  the  fank!  It 
was  his  last  journey  to  drive  the  very  last  o' 
them  into  safety,  when  the  blast  came  down 
upon  himsel'.     Och  Huistan  voch !" 

And  the  laird,  as  he  heard  the  bleating  of 
the  shepherdless  sheep  from  their  shelter, 
mournfully  exclaimed,  "  Huistan,  I  would  have 
given  all  my  flocks  for  your  life." 

When  they  came  to  Sandie  Cameron's  house, 
about  a  mile  from  Lochandhu,  they  halted. 
Ewen  and  Glenbenrough  pressed  on,  to  break 
to  riorh  the  afflicting  visitation ;  also,  the  laird 
desired  to  get  Esme  and  Ishbel  home  from  the 
house  of  death.  They  sobbed  more  for  Huistan 
than  did  his  mother  :  it  is  not  the  way  among 
the  Highland  lower  classes ;  but  her  grief  took 
vent  in  wild  Gaelic  apostrophe,  and  passionate 
demonstration  of  gesture. 

*'  My   bairn !    my   bairn !    an'  was   the    snow 
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wreath  your  winding-sheet  ?  an'  the  dumb  collie 
your  dying  mourner  ?  How  hae  ye  been  cut 
off  with  a  stroke,  and  departed  for  ever  from 
your  mither  an'  your  countrie  !  Gae  bring 
him  in,  till  I  make  my  moan  on  my  eldest  son. 
I  didna  prize  him  sufficient  afore.  Oh,  Ewen, 
Ewen  !  ye  're  the  only  one  now.  Oh !  dinna 
never  gae  break  your  mither's  heart.  Can  ye 
be  to  me  as  eldest  and  youngest  son  ?  Gae, 
get  ye  gone  for  my  brave  Huistan,  wha  was 
an  earthly  gude  shepherd,  and  gave  his  life 
for  his  charge.  Bring  him  in,  till  I  cry  for 
his  loss — cry  sair,  cry  sair  !  I  am  wearied  and 
tentless  now  for  my  eldest  son ! " 

The  snow  was  falling  fast  and  gloomily  as 
the  girls  reached  home,  and  the  rising  winds 
had  been  muttering  fierce  threats  of  speedy  out- 
break from  the  hills,  as,  with  a  man  at  the 
head  of  each  horse,  they  had  made  their  way 
in  the  gathering  darkness  of  evening  from 
Lochandhu  to  Glenbenrough.  More  than  once 
had  they  been  dismounted  by  the  headlong 
plunge  of  the  horse,  but  thrown  always  harm- 
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lessly  on  the  soft-piled  snow;  and,  by  the  time 
the  house  was  reached,  excitement,  grief,  and 
cold  had  roughly  tried  the  buoyant,  but  fine- 
strung  frames  of  the  Highland  girls.  Glen- 
benrough  was  so  grieved  and  shocked  at 
Huistan's  loss,  that  he  retired  to  his  study, 
and  the  girls  took  tea  in  their  own  room. 

The  impression  of  Huistan's  sad  wintry 
death  did  not  wear  off  with  them  for  long, 
riorh  received  the  utmost  sympathy  of  their 
hearts  in  this  trial,  while  Glenbenrough  marked 
his  in  many  substantial  ways.  He  installed 
riorh  rent  free  at  Lochandhu,  and  gave  her 
Huistan's  saved  earnings  (which  he  had  always 
lodged  with  the  laird),  with  very  large  in- 
terest added.  He  also  defrayed  the  costs  of 
Huistan's  funeral;  which  took  place  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  gratify  even  the  pride  of  Florh 
and  Ewen  on  this  point :  for  this  is  one  of 
the  most  honoured  ceremonies  in  the  High- 
lands. The  laird  acted  as  chief  mourner, 
with  mother  and  son,  and  put  up  a  tablet 
to    the     memory    of    his    faithful    servant,    in 
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the    little    churchyard    on    the    banks    of    Loch 
Monach. 

When  spring  advanced,  Ewen  alone,  and 
without  opinion  or  approval  asked  from  any- 
other,  built  a  cairn  on  the  lonely  spot  where 
his  brother  died:  he  piled  the  upper  stones 
into  such  a  sharp  conical  form  that  no  succeed- 
ing snows  of  winter  ever  rested  upon  the  top, 
in  obliteration  of  the  rugged,  mindful  monu- 
ment in  gloomy  Glen  Madhu. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
TIDIl^GS    PROM    ENGLAND. 


Thus  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 

The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way ; 

Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim  discovered  scene 

More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been; 

And  every  form  that  fancy  can  repair 

From  dark  oblivion  glows  divinely  there. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 


The  sadness  whicli  the  mournful  event  of 
Huistan's  death  had  thrown  over  the  house- 
hold of  Glenbenrough,  was  relieved  by  the 
news  constantly  communicated  by  Norah  of 
her  visit  to  Fairleigh  Park.  Norah  wrote  very 
long  letters,  and  such  as  only  sisters  write  to 
each  other.     In  the  absence  of  the  dear  familiar 
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faces  to  aiFord  the  silent  sympathy  of  look  or 
smile,  where  her  natural  reserve  might  with- 
hold spoken  words,  Norah  wrote  more  fully 
than  she  might  have  spoken ;  pouring  forth 
unreservedly  all  her  enjoyments,  observations, 
hopes,  fears,  forebodings,  and  realizations,  in 
fluent  phrases. 

Her  letters  were  addressed  to  Esme  and 
Ishbel,  who  read  them  aloud  to  their  beloved 
father,  as  he  sat  before  the  evening  fire,  warm- 
ing his  open  hands  at  the  flame  of  the  resinous 
native  pine,  the  genial  glow  of  his  kindly 
nature  brightening  his  listening  face,  as  he 
smiled   or  interposed  gay  comment. 

Norah  ought  to  have  been  very  happy  at 
Fairleigh  Park.  It  was  a  luxurious,  delightful 
house,  and  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Lauriston 
were  more  than  kind  to  Norah.  Lady  Lau- 
riston, to  good  sense  and  a  bright  straight-for- 
ward disposition,  united  thoughtfulness  for  every 
one,  and  had  the  happy  art  of  combining  com^ 
fort  with  discipline.  Sir  Henry,  with  his  easy 
temper,  enjoyed  life  without  a  shadow. 
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Norali  wrote  descriptions  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring places  and  people,  adding  that  many 
invitations  were  pouring  in  upon  Sir  Henry 
and  Lady  Lauriston,  and  that  they  spoke  of 
making  hospitable  reply  by-and-bye. 

There  were  some  very  fine  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  their  possessions  were 
affluent ;  but  Norah  said  she  might  charac- 
terize the  scenery  and  people  alike,  as  very 
rich,  cultivated,  and  agreeable,  but  rather  flat. 
She  could  not  now  describe  an  ancient  small- 
windowed  manor-house  like  that  of  Forran, 
where,  when  you  drove  up,  you  saw  the  old 
slip-shod  butler,  with  his  nightcap  on,  pursu- 
ing a  trespassing  Highland  cow,  to  drive  her 
from  before  the  hall  door,  and  who,  beckoning 
you  in  with  friendly  fore-finger,  showed  you 
into  a  mouldy  uninhabited  state-room,  announc- 
ing "that  her  leddyship  was  een  the  hoose, 
seeing  the  lassies  making  the  marmalade,  but 
she  wad  appear  if-the-now."  Nor  could  she 
compare  the  snug  rectory,  with  its  trellised 
roses  and  smooth- shaven  lawn,  to  the  new  free- 
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church  manse  built  on  the  heights  of  Craig 
Corrloo,  in  the  shape  of  a  barn,  to  avoid  all 
imputation  of  -worldly  vanity;  while  Mrs.  Lee, 
the  rector's  delicate,  insipidly-pretty  wife,  at 
Fairleigh,  sitting  in  her  boudoir  ordering  din- 
ner with  her  house-keeper,  was  a  contrast  to 
Mrs.  Dr.  Macconochie,  with  tucked-up  skirts 
and  sleeves,  her  arms  floured  to  the  elbow, 
feeding  her  poultry  with  cold  porridge  on  the 
banks  of  Loch  Xamoke. 

The  houses  she  characterised  as  all  comfort- 
able, well-arranged,  and  some  of  them  very 
grand;  the  people  all  of  such  outward  simi- 
larity in  manner,  style,  and  education,  that, 
not  at  morning  visits,  nor  stiiF  dinner  parties, 
could  she  detect  any  peculiarity  marked  enough 
to  excite  her  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

Norah's  letters  as  yet  bore  the  impress  of 
quiet,  grateful  happiness,  and  showed  no  exu- 
berance of  spirit,  save  when  she  wrote  after 
an  exhilarating  canter  on  the  beautiful  horse 
Sir  Henry  had  given  to  her :  indeed,  to  judge 
by    her    letters,    riding    and    listening    to   Mr. 
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Lee's  sermons  seemed  the  pleasures  most  con- 
genial to  her :  the  former  distracted,  the  latter 
soothed;  and  Norah's  well-regulated  mind  for 
once  stood  in  need  of  both.  But  Esme  very 
well  knew  that  the  one  element  was  want- 
ing, without  which  the  happiness  or  pleasures 
of  Elysium  would  not  have  satisfied ;  and  as 
she  opened  each  successive  letter,  her  eye 
would  instinctively  seek  for  Harold's  name : 
she  was  longing  to  hear  he  was  even  in  York- 
shire, and  thus  nearer  to  Norah. 

At  last  Harold's  name  appeared.  Quite  at 
the  end  of  one  of  her  letters,  Norah  wrote^ 
"  I  noticed  a  paragraph  in  the  local  paper 
here  last  night,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Harold  at  his  place,  which  is  about  fifteen 
miles  from  hence :  I  wonder  if  we  will  ever 
meet !  People  think  more  of  distance  in  this 
part  of  the  world  than  they  do  in  the  High- 
lands.^' 

Esme  had  written  to  Norah  a  long  account 
of  Harold's  last  evening  at  Glenbenrough,  now  a 
considerable  time  ago,  and  she  and  Ishbel  had 
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entrusted  a  small  parcel,  addressed  to  Norali, 
to  his  care ;  more,  they  confessed,  to  give  liim 
pleasurable  trouble  than  Xorah  any  benefit, 
for  it  only  contained  some  black-cock's  -tail- 
feathers.  They  then  supposed  she  would  have 
received  it  long  since,  but  he  had  delayed 
somewhere  on  the  road. 

Xorah's  next  letter  contained  more  satisfac- 
tory particulars. 

''  ^Ir.  Harold  has  been  here,"  she  wrote : 
*'  he  called  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  spent 
all  the  afternoon  here,  and  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  L.  asked  him  to  dine  yesterday,  when 
he  came.  He  has  been  in  London  transacting 
some  business  since  he  left  the  Xorth.  Mr. 
Marchmoram  and  Mr.  Auber  are  there,  also, 
just  now.  I  asked  Mr.  Harold  a  great  deal 
about  the  latter,  dear  Esme.  He  says  Mr. 
Auber  has  been  engaged  in  a  large  lawsuit, 
which,  if  he  gains  it,  will  give  him  another 
property  in  another  county  (the  name  of  his 
place  is  Emersant  Park,  in  Devonshire) ;  but 
as  it  is  still,  and  will  be  for  some  time,  unde- 
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cided,  he  talks  of  going  abroad,  and  spending 
the  winter  at  Rome.  I  knew  by  Mr.  Harold's 
face,  when  he  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Auber, 
that  he  thought  of  you,  Esme  darling !  and 
he  looked  uncomfortable :  he  spoke  with  a  sort 
of  restraint,  quite  different  from  the  way  in 
which  he  mentioned  Mr.  Marchmoram.  Esme, 
dearest,  don't  let  yourself  think  about  this 
Mr.  Auber.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  run  riot 
in  imagination  during  the  long  winter  months, 
and  he  should  not  be  back  next  autumn,  the 
pleasures  of  autumn  would  then  be  gone ;  but, 
even  if  he  does  return,  I  wish,  I  wish  you 
would  look  upon  his  society  in  the  abstract 
light  of  pleasure,  merely :  as  if  it  was  a  delight- 
ful book.  I  can't  help  feeling  there  is  almost 
as  little  outward  vitality  of  life  and  action  in 
him  as  in  a  book.  He  is  a  man  who  will 
always  take  care  of  his  own  peace ;  and  do 
you  take  care  he  does  not  quite  wreck  your's. 

"  In  my  next  I  will  ask  about  different 
home  matters,  but  I  write  so  hurriedly  to-day. 
Is    Kelpie's   coat   becoming   rough?     Give   him 
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an  apple  from  me.  The  Duke  of  Brittonberg 
and  Lady  Ida  Beauregard  are  expected  shortly 
at  the  Castle ;  indeed,  Mr.  Harold  thought 
they  might  arrive  to-day.  When  they  come 
to  Yorkshire,  I  will  not  see  so  much  of  Mr. 
Harold,  for  he  will  be  a  great  deal  with  them, 
I  hear.  Lady  Ida  takes  quite  a  sisterly  charge 
over  him :  she  tries  dominion  more  or  less 
over  every  one  that  comes  in  her  way,  I  be- 
lieve. She  is  feared  here,  but  not  loved :  Lady 
Lauriston  says  she  is  so  masculine,  and  with 
no  youthfulness  of  feeling  about  her;  though 
her  character,  as  a  child,  was  headstrong,  wild, 
and  impetuous  to  an  extreme!" 

Nearly   ten    days    elapsed    ere    Norah    wrote 
again,  and  then  she  spoke  more  fully. 

"  Fairleigh  Park. 

"  My  own  dear  Esme  and  Ishbel, 

"  I  sit  down  to  have  a  long  chat  with 
you  both,  and  can  write  uninterruptedly,  for  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Lauriston  have  gone  to  call 
at    Brittonberg    Castle,  which  is   about   fourteen 
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miles  from  here,  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
Harold's  Hall,  and  they  have  taken  Julia  with 
them.  They  wished  me  to  go  also,  but  I  ex- 
cused myself:  I  did  not  wish  to  go,  for  I  had 
seen  the  place  before,  at  a  distance, — and  a 
splendid  pile  of  building  it  is.  I  have  some 
news  to  give  which  I  think  will  interest  you  both. 
"  A  few  days  after  I  wrote  last,  a  note  came 
from  Mr.  Harold  inviting  Sir  H.  and  Lady 
L.,  Julia  and  myself,  to  dine,  and  meet  the 
Duke  and  Lady  Ida,  who  were  staying  there  : 
accordingly  on  Thursday  evening,  at  half  past 
six  o'clock,  we  left,  and  reached  Harold's  Hall 
by  eight.  You  will  like  to  hear  of  our  dresses : 
I  wore  my  gold-coloured  silk  (which  you  have 
never  seen)  and  made  up  a  wreath  of  holly, 
spiked  with  snowberries,  in  our  ov/n  fashion. 
Julia  wore  pale  blue  silk,  with  Christmas  roses, 
and  looked  very  pretty :  a  dress  that  would 
have  suited  you,  Esme.  It  being  dark  ere  we 
reached  the  Hall,  I  cannot  describe  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  house,  which  is  on  a  very 
large  scale ;  but  the  approach  was  up  an  avenue 
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of  grand  old  elms,  and  in  the  park,  which 
extends  for  miles,  are  some  magnificent  oaks 
of  great  age. 

^^  "What  a  contrast  to  the  little  sitting-room 
of  Dreumah  vfa.s  the  spacions  suite  of  reception 
rooms  at  Harold's  Hall.  They  were  all  lighted 
up,  the  house  being  full  of  company  and  a 
large  party  of  neighbouring  friends  assembled, 
and  the  effect  was  splendid.  Mr.  Harold  was 
the  same  here,  as  host  at  the  head  of  that 
grand  dining-table,  as  he  was  sitting  against 
the  glowing  turf  fire  at  Dreumah  :  not  changed 
either  in  look,  voice,  or  manner ;  save,  perhaps, 
a  little  less  free  and  lively,  as  if  his  duties  as 
host  made  him  more  grave.  The  people  and 
the  scene  here  were  altogether  different  from 
Glenbenrough.  'Mr.  Harold  took  Lady  Morn- 
den  into  dinner,  and  Lady  Ida  sat  on  his  right 
hand :  and  who,  think  you,  took  her  ?  (Here 
Esme's  eyes,  as  she  read,  were  dimmed  for  a 
moment.)  Mr.  Marchmoram !  I  was  so  sur- 
prised and  so  glad  to  see  him  in  the  crowd 
of  gentlemen,    for  you   may    imagine   I   felt  in- 
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wardly  not  a  little  shy.  He  has  gone  to  Brit- 
tonberg  to-day:  and  I  will  hear  his  name 
frequently  mentioned  for  some  time  to  come, 
as  he  is  to  stand  for  the  borough  of  Lillsdale, 
a  most  important  seat.  The  late  member.  Sir 
Francis  Sornton,  died  in  a  very  melancholy  way 
last  week,  after  lingering  for  some  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dreadful  accident  while  hunting  : 
every  one  mourns  for  him,  and  pities  his  poor 
young  wife,  who  is  in  an  almost  distracted 
state.  I  can  fancy  her  feeling  dreadfully  the 
clamorous  selfishness  of  rival  candidates  strug- 
gling to  fill  her  dead  husband's  seat  the  moment 
his  own  voice  became  silent.  Of  course  Mr. 
Marchmoram  has  nothing  to  do  with  this :  Sir 
Francis  was  no  friend  of  his,  and  he  must 
attempt  and  do  the  best  for  the  views  of  his 
party.  The  Duke's  interest  goes  with  Mr. 
Marchmoram,  and  since  I  came  here  I  have 
heard  much  of  his  rising  talent:  they  say  that 
the  Duke  is  so  aware  of  it,  that  since  his  new 
accession  to  office,  he  has  very  evidently  de- 
sired strongly  the    co-operation  of  Mr.  March- 
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moram,    and    himself  proposed    this    opening    of 
LiUsdale. 

"  The  conservatory  at  Harold's  Hall  is  very 
beautiful,  and  Mr.  Harold  himself  gathered  me 
a  lovely  bouquet  of  exqusite  heaths  in  the 
evening :  I  would  like  to  show  them  to  Florh 
at  Lochandhu,  telling  her  it  was  English  heather. 
Lady  Mornden  sang  a  little ;  and,  to  please  Mr. 
Harold,  I  sang  a  few  of  our  Highland  airs ; 
but  Lady  Ida's  manner  prevented  my  attempt- 
ing anything  more :  it  was  too  condescending 
to  suit  my  Highland  blood.  Dear  Esme,  I 
think  she  would  rouse  the  hot  blood  into  your 
cheek  too,  readily,  merely  by  her  own  coldness : 
her  manner  to  myself  does  not  please  me  at 
all.  Perhaps  she  could  not  understand  Mr. 
Harold's  desire  of  being  polite  to  me,  after 
our  long  intimacy  at  Dreumah;  but  even  he 
reddened  as  he  overheard  the  supercilious  way 
in  which  she  deigned  to  cross-question  me  as 
to  Glenbenrough. 

"  Mr.  Marchmoram  was  near  me  at  the  time  ; 
and  his  face  twitched,  and  those  strange  lights 
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in  his  eyes  began  to  play  when  Lady  Ida  spoke 
to  me  as  she  did.  The  weight  of  public  life 
seems  already  pressing  heavily  upon  him :  he 
was  silent  and  absent ;  rarely  spoke  to  any  lady, 
and  even  his  manner  to  myself  I  thought  strange. 
He  sat  down  frequently  beside  me;  but  never 
once  spoke  freely  of  home. 

After  Lady  Ida  had  relapsed  into  silence. 
Lady  Jane  Trevor  put  some  unusual  silly  ques- 
tions, asking  me  about  you,  Esme;  whether  we 
had  in  our  intimacy  with  the  gentlemen  of 
Derrooma  (as  she  pronounced  Dreumah)  con- 
verted them  into  Highland  cousinship ;  and 
whether  Mr.  Marchmoram  had  not  taught  you 
to  read.  At  first  I  answered  her  in  a  joking 
way;  but  seeing  a  little  sort  of  bitterness  mix- 
ing with  her  impertinence,  I  changed  my  man- 
ner, and  discomfited  her  by  very  polite  negatives. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  while  she  spoke  she  always 
glanced  at  Lady  Ida,  who  was  latterly  talking 
to  Mr.  Marchmoram ;  and  I  know  that  both 
of  them  heard  Lady  Jane's  and  liiy  short 
skirmish.      Was  it  not  strange  ?      What  dislike 
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or  interest  of  any  sort  could  these  Uvo  grand 
ladies  have  in  us  ?  Ladv  Ida  misflit  not  choose 
her  cousin  to  talk  too  much  to  me ;  but  then 
there  were  very  few  other  young  ladies  present. 
She  is  a  fine,  distinguee  looking  woman,  and 
her  manner  was  to  me  a  study.  She  talked 
a  great  deal  with  Mr.  Marchmoram,  I  suppose 
in  consequence  of  this  present  political  connec- 
tion ;  but  I  thought  her  manner  to  him  was 
more  disagreeable  than  to  any  one  else :  it  was 
a  manner  that  would  pique  a  man.  She  spoke 
in  a  cold  leading-on  sort  of  way;  but  she 
changed  it  suddenly  to  quite  a  blandishing  one, 
when,  after  Lady  Jane  ceased  talking,  Mr. 
Marchmoram  rose  and  seemed  going  to  con- 
verse with  me :  immediately  Lady  Ida  turned, 
and  with  more  expressive  glances  than  I  thought 
her  cold  bright  eyes  could  ever  give,  she  asked 
him  to  do  some  small  unrefusable  ofnce,  and 
so  led  him  away. 

"  Mr.  M.  did  not  speak  of  Mr.  Auber,  dear 
Esme,  nor  once  mention  him  to  me ;  but  he 
will,  I   dare   sav,  the   next   time   I  see  him.     If 
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Mr.  Mardimoram   gain   his   election   there  will 
be  a  great  ball  at  Brittonberg,  I  believe. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  rectory  now  for  a  little 
walk,  and  I  will  likely  find  Mr.  Lee  in  his 
greenhouse:  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  con- 
versing with  him;  there  is  something  indescrib- 
ably soothing  in  his  whole  tone  of  mind,  his 
ideas  and  language,  and  his  quiet  earnest  look 
and  voice.  I  feel  while  with  him  that  one  can 
live  in  this  world  of  cares  and  vexations,  if 
we  only  keep  the  under-current  pure  by  quiet 
prayer  and  calm  thought.  Artificial  life  makes 
strange  crusts  over  original  nature  sometimes. 

*^I  hope  you  have  all  my  fuchsias  matted 
ere  this,  and  the  hyacinth  roots,  and  other 
bulbs  dried  and  stored  aWay.  You  and  Ishbel 
must  ride  Kelpie  sometimes,  in  turns,  to  keep 
him  in  order !  How  jealous  he  would  be  of 
my  splendid  *  mouk'  here.  The  mouk  is  a 
fiery  animal  when  he  chooses.  I  shall  bring 
home  with  me  a  silver  cast  of  his  shoe  Jis  a 
remembrance.  Sir  Henry  says  he  is  really 
mine,  and  shall   accompany  me  North;   but  he 
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would  never  do  on  the  Highland  roads  :  be- 
sides, what  would  he  do  for  society  ?  How 
he  would  disdain  Kelpie,  Suila,  and  Methal ! 

"  I  am  so  grieved  at  not  having  said  goodbye 
to  dear  Normal.  I  have  written  to-day  in 
hopes  of  a  letter  still  finding  him  in  London, 
and  scolded  him  well  for  not  having  returned 
to  say  goodbye  to  you,  Esme,  if  he  missed  you 
the  last  day  he  was  at  Glenbenrough.  And 
yet  I  can  partly  understand  it :  some  people 
can't  bear  to  say  goodbye  if  they  feel  it  very 
much.  He  will  be  back  next  autumn,  I  dare- 
say, and  we  must  always  write  to  him. 

"  Is  papa  busy  just  now  ?  Tell  him  that 
when  he  comes  for  me,  he  must  come  in  good 
time,  that  we  may  enjoy  ourselves  here  to- 
gether ;  and  he  must  be  at  his  leisure  all  the 
time.  Mr.  Harold  wishes  us  to  spend  a  day 
at  Harold's  Hall  this  week,  so  that  I  may  see 
it  by  daylight.  I  don't  know  if  Lady  Lauriston 
agreed  or  not. 

"  Now  what  a  long  letter  I  have  written. 
Make     generous     return.       Fondest     love     and 
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kisses;    and    ever,    dearest    Esme    and    Ishbel, 
believe  in  the  affection  of 

"Your  loving  sister, 

"  NOEAH." 

Norah  was  having  a  happy  time.  She  said 
Harold  was  unchanged — he  was  near  her;  and 
she  seemed  actually  carrying  on  communion 
with  him  almost  as  easy  and  uninterrupted  as 
that  of  the  past  Highland  autumn.  All  went 
smoothly  with  her.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
of  her  stay  she  was  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  but 
delightful  suspense :  she  might  have  felt  sure 
all  the  time  that  every  day  must  bring  him 
nearer  Yorkshire ;  and  then  she  had  all  the 
pleasures  of  change  about  her  to  distract  even 
suspense.  He  was  come  now,  and  her  joy 
might  well  be  complete  :  the  hauteur  of  Lady 
Ida,  and  the  repellent  scrutiny  of  her  friend, 
should  be  but  as  salt  making  wholesome  the 
sweetness  of  her  present  life.  Esme  felt  assured 
that  Harold's  eye  was  too  steady,  and  his  heart 
too    interested,   to    allow    any    attempt  on  their 
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part  to  embitter  Norah's  happiness.  He  could 
ward  off,  whenever  he  chose,  any  rough  breeze 
that  did  more  than  temper  the  warm  cloudless 
intercourse  of  himself  and  Norah. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  WOUNDED  HEAET  AND  A  BEOEEN  BONE 
—MISS   CHEISTY'S  WILL. 


A  moment  to  ponder — a  season  to  grieve. 
The  liglit  of  the  moon— the  shadows  of  eve. 

MoiE. 

O !  how  can  I  to  that  lady  ride, 
Wi'  saving  o'  my  dignitie? 

Scott. 


The  storms  and  snow-drifts  of  January  had 
brought  busy  times  and  duties.  There  were 
jovial  gatherings  in  many  a  Christmas  High- 
land home,  amongst  blithe -hearted  lairds  and 
ladies ;     and,    alas !     as    winter     protracted    its 
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severity,  there  was  much  destitution  amongst 
the  poor  people  fasting  on  distant  snowy 
heights.  Then  was  the  time  for  the  willing 
hearts  and  hands  of  Glenbenrough  and  of  other 
places,  who  would  hear  the  cry  of  hunger 
from  many  a  hill-side  hamlet,  and  see  the 
miserable  stock  of  fodder  diminish  daily,  the 
starving  ill-fed  cow  refuse  her  nourishing  milk 
— ^when  the  oatmeal  and  the  potatoes,  produce 
of  their  arable  crofts,  were  finished ;  basket 
and  girnel,  emptied  out;  and  nought  left  to 
live  by,  save  the  warmth  from  their  goodly 
stacks  of  peat,  the  only  produce  of  the  sterile 
land  which  grew  uncultivated  and  without 
stint  for  them.  Then  was  the  time  for  Glen- 
benrough to  send  bounties  of  meal,  corn,  and 
fodder  from  his  own  well-managed  stores :  and 
had  the  destitution  seemed  like  to  swallow  up 
even  these,  he  himself,  his  daughters,  and  ser- 
vants, all  would  have  exchanged  plenty  for 
sufficiency,  and  their  superabundance  would 
have  swelled  the  store  of  meal  saved  for  the 
poor  thankful  tenants. 
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Then,  fighting  against  sudden  showers  of 
blinding  sleet  and  rain^  climbing  painfully  the 
slippery  rugged  mountain  path^  might  Esme 
and  Ishbel  themselves  be  seen  carrying  hot 
soup,  or  strengthening  wine,  to  some  worn- 
out  Highland  widow,  desolate  of  helping  chil- 
dren, and  crooning  hungrily  over  the  unused 
fire  in  her  smoky  snow-covered  hovel;  which, 
without  their  watching  eye  and  ministering 
hand,  would  soon  become  her  grave.  The 
gamekeeper's  gun,  bringing  down  the  destruc- 
tive ravenous  hares  that  made  inroad  on  the 
garden  banks,  would  nightly  wake  the  echoes; 
and  the  cauldron,  filled  with  their  seething 
flesh,  steaming  daily  under  charge  of  his  wife, 
would  give  nourishing  food  to  the  children, 
who  waited  daily  with  their  little  pitchers  for 
a  supply. 

But  a  change  had  come  over  Esme:  her 
mental  state  was  the  reverse  of  the  outward 
course  of  nature.  During  the  quiet  clear  days 
of  approaching  winter  the  storm  raged  wild 
within  her  breast;    and  then,   as   the  tempest- 
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driven  snow  of  the  outer  world  came  hurrying 
wildly  on,  her  inner  being  stilled  daily  more  and 
more,  until  the  beautiful  calm  of  a  sun-set  sky 
prevailed.  Esme  found  peace  of  mind,  in  so 
far  that  self-regulation  was  given,  at  last  to 
the  struggling,  praying  soul :  the  brilliant 
colours  of  ardent  hope,  the  sadder  hues  of 
despairing  love,  and  the  shifting  tints  of  restless 
longing,  that  in  turns  depicted  her  emotions, 
were  toned  down  to  the  softened  sober  light 
of  trust,  and  she  calmed  down  into  quietude. 

At  first,  and  for  months,  she  could  not  save 
herself  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  asso- 
ciations that  everyw^here  haunted  her.  March- 
moram's  foot  had  trod  where  even  her's  now 
wandered ;  the  same  heather  had  bent  beneath 
the  tread  of  each;  his  voice  had  awoke  the 
echoes  of  all  the  distant  hills ;  his  lips  had 
drunk  from  the  water  of  her  favourite  spring; 
even  the  midnight  darkness  of  her  room  was 
penetrated  by  his  fancied  shade :  there — even 
there — had  he  stood.  She  would  start  from 
her  sleep   and   listen   breathlessly  for  the   deep 
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low  voice.  What  was  this  come  over  her? 
what  had  he  left?  a  haunting,  dreaming,  fear- 
ful infatuation.  Those  eyes  of  his  met  her 
everywhere;  that  voice,  that  look,  made  her 
start  and  sigh,  waking  and  sleeping,  and  caused 
sudden  smiles — no  one  guessed  why — or  the 
unbidden  tear,  as  she  sat  pale  and  absent,  busy 
in  memory's  scenes. 

And  even  another  would  rise  to  her  memory ; 
he  who  had  made  her  taste  so  many  hours  of 
intellectual  rapture — he  who  had  first  opened 
up  to  her  the  springs  of  thought,  leading  on 
the  bright  current  in  sparkling  swiftness,  until 
it  gained  volume  enough  to  seek  a  nobler 
region  and  wider  scope,  and  rushed  into  the 
depth  of  Marchmoram's  strong  heart. 

Suffering  the  penalty  of  her  wayward  fancies 
and  feelings,  too  fervid  for  her  control,  poor 
Esme,  in  those  first  days  after  the  parting, 
would  retreat  to  the  rocks,  and,  throwing  her- 
self on  the  heather,  water  it  with  her  tears. 
But  it  was  not  for  herself;  it  was  ai  herself 
she   wept.     She   hated    this    dreadful   weakness. 
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which  yielded  that  once  buoyant  spirit  to  the 
one  engrossing  theme — the  reminiscence  of  in- 
tercourse with  other  minds,  one  of  which  had 
likely  forgotten  all  ere  this.  And  had  not 
that  other  abjured  her,  by  the  very  love  she 
bore  him,  to  forget  and  withhold  her  love 
until  he  told  her  he  could  return  to  claim 
it? 

Could  she  not  forget  and  cast  it  from  her  ? 
Was  she  ever  to  bear  this  burden,  prostrating 
her  spirit  and  withholding  her  strength  from 
quiet  loved  home  duties  ?  There  was  no  help 
for  Esme  in  her  own  unassisted  strength :  it 
was  but  weakness.  The  only  cure  came  at 
last:  a  small  old  dark-bound  volume,  too  long 
neglected  by  her,  found  its  way  into  Esme's 
trembling  feverish  hand.  She  wandered  out 
to  the  hills,  wrapped  in  her  hooded  tartan 
plaid,  indifferent  to  the  rising  northern  winds, 
and  there  she  sat  with  the  book  opened.  The 
sun  lit  up  the  pages  as  she  read  and  read; 
and,  —  oh  wonderful !  passing  belief,  save  to 
those   who   have  had  similar    experience — here 
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she  found  her  ease :  aye,  in  the  Bible  she 
found  it.  And  in  this  blessed  book  there  is  no 
form  of  human  feeling,  no  subtle  tendency  of 
the  heart  and  mind,  which  has  not  its  record 
and  its  antidote.  Here  she  found  strength 
and   comfort. 

Norah  had  left  her  little  copy  of  the 
"  Christian  Year,"  when  she  went  away,  and 
Esme  took  to  studying  it  also,  until  she  liked 
it  too  well  to  send  it  after  her,  as  she  had 
at  first  intended.  She  loved  to  read,  and  see 
before  her  the  visible  imagery  which  she  read  of. 

"The  wheeling  kite's  wild  solitary  cry, 
And,  scarcely  heard  so  high, 
The  dashing  waters,  when  the  air  is  still, 
Erom  many  a  torrent  rill 
That  winds  unseen  beneath  the  shaggy  fell. 
Tracked  by  the  blue-mist  well; 
Such  sounds  as  wake  deep  silence  in  the  heart 
For  thought  to  do  her  part." 

And  to  feel, 

"'Tis  then  we  hear  the  voice  of  God  within, 
Pleading  with  care  and  sin: 
*  Child  of  my  love,  why  wilt  thou  err  from  me?'" 
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She  would  repeat  aloud,  as  she  walked  with 
Ishbel  and  their  father  to  the  lonely  parish 
church,  on  the  bright  autumnal  Sundays, 
through  the  pine  forest  and  over  the  wild 
treeless  hills, — 

"Where  is  tliy  favoured  haunt,  Eternal  Voice, 
The  region  of  thy  choice, 
Where,  undisturbed  by  sin  and  earth,  the  soul 
Owns  thy  entire  control? 
'Tis  on  the  mountain's  summit,  dark  and  high, 
When  storms  are  hurrying  by ; 
'Tis  'mid  the  strong  foundations  of  the  earth, 
Where  torrents  have  their  birth. 

"No  sounds  of  worldly  toil,  ascending  there, 
Mar  the  full  burst  of  prayer ; 
Lone  nature  feels  that  she  may  freely  breathe, 
And  round  us  and  beneath 
Are  heard  her  sacred  tones :  the  fitful  sweep 
Of  winds  across  the  steep. 

Through  wither'd  bents— romantic  notes,  and  clear. 
Meet  for  a  hermit's  ear." 

Still  Marchmoram's  image  remained  steadfast 
in  Esme's  heart.  She  thought  of  him  ever, 
and    prayed     for    him    nightly  :    but    she    had 
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strength  given  which  sustained  her.  Perhaps 
she,  having  thus  far  conquered,  and  now  striving 
against  her  girlish  love,  was  stronger  in  her 
weakness  than  he. 

It  was  well  for  Esme  that  she  could  not  see 
the  strong  man  in  his  deadly  struggles  of  love 
for  herself.  The  war,  masculine  in  spirit,  was 
waged  with  the  fearful  weapons  of  passion ; 
opposing  feelings,  ranged  against  each  other, 
came  into  awful  conflict  in  his  hreast.  The 
image  of  the  artless  Highland  girl  had  come 
ever  and  anon,  maddeningly  in  its  sweet  re- 
freshing beauty,  and  softly  turned  him  aside 
from  the  beckoning  form  of  a  cruel,  iron-handed 
woman,  who,  despite  his  yearning  heart,  called 
herself  his  fate. 

There  was  an  outer  influence,  too,  which  all 
this  time  kept  its  quiet  careful  watch  over 
every  symptom  of  Esme's  state.  Florh  knew 
that  love's  fever  must  run  its  course,  and  that, 
while  it  lasts,  it  is  as  little  under  the  control  of 
the  sufferer  or  the  alleviator,  as  its  physical 
prototype;   but  that  so  soon  as  nature  became 
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calmed,  then  the  stimulative  bitterness  of  her 
pungent  treatment  might  work  in  its  own  way 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  mind.  Florh  was  a 
skilful  physician.  Her  words  dropped  steadily, 
but  never  irritatingly.  She  never  made  her 
counsel  personal :  she  pretended  not  to  know 
how  Esme  loved  Marchmoram,  or  to  suspect 
that  he  had  ever  spoke  of  love  to  her ;  but 
she  frequently  adverted  to  him,  and  then  always 
doubtingly. 

"  Aye,  aye  ;  that 's  a  man  who  bauds  a  grip 
on  his  heart,  e'en  stronger  than  on  his  tongue. 
I  ne'er  read  a  more  relentless  eye,  nor  a  lip 
that  could  sooner  ope  to  condemn  e'en  him- 
self. He  's  deep :  deep  as  the  tarn  o'  Corloo  ; 
and  like  it,  clear,  cold,  and  dark,  doun  to  the 
flinty  bottom!" 

Then,  at  another  time,  she  would  make  nearer 
approach. 

"Esme,  Esme,  speak  nae  to  me,  for  fear  I'd 
up  and  tell  what  I  suld  na  !  Ye  ken  how  I 
read  and  divine  !  Mind  ye  yon  dream  :  an' 
are  ye   no  in  waves  o'  trouble  ?     Oh !  my  bairn. 
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my  bairn!  may  they  yet  sweep  ye  on  to  a 
broad  armlet  o'  the  salt  bright  sea,  where 
ye  '11  find  the  true  strength  and  life !  Why 
waste  ye  here  dreaming  beside  the  garden 
river?" 

And  then  she  muttered, 

"  I  am  keeping  something  ever  in  my  brain. 
Bairn,  ye  '11  hae  need  o'  me  for  an  avenger. 
Oh !  it  gars  me  loup  to  think  o'  it  noo,  gin 
ever  that  time  come ! "  Her  eyes  flashed,  and 
she  bit  her  lips  greedily;  but  the  flash  and 
the  clearness  on  her  face  took  away  from  it 
the  aspect  of  cruelty :  there  was  intense  excite- 
ment in  it.  "  Oh !  come  the  time !  Shall  I 
nae  hurl  shame  an'  remorse  on  his  heid  ! " 

A  month  or  so  after  Huistan's  death,  Esme 
spent  a  week,  which,  if  compared  with  that 
spent  simultaneously,  though  so  far  apart,  by 
Norah,  would  have  shown  strange  contrasts  of 
life. 

Miss  Christy  Mac  Pherson  broke  her  leg  by 
falling  on  the  ice  on  the  farm  pond  of  Phee, 
which    she    was    scientifically    probing     at    the 
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time  with  a  red-hot  poker,  to  ascertain  the 
thickness  of  the  frozen  surface.  She  was  car- 
ried home,  and  the  "  bone-setter  "  sent  for. 
This  functionary  generally,  in  northern  country 
parishes,  supersedes  (and  supremely  ignores)  the 
legitimate  surgeon  or  doctor :  repudiating  all 
modern  theories,  from  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  downwards,  he  proceeds  invariably  in 
the  ancient  treatment,  as  handed  down  to  him 
by  his  ancestors;  who  lived  and  fought,  cured 
and  suffered,  in  the  times  when  curative  tor- 
tures (such  as  pouring  boiling  oil  into  gun- 
shot wounds)  were  commonly  practised. 

The  bone-setter  of  the  parish  of  Phee  diver- 
sified his  profession  by  following  also  that  of 
a  country  blacksmith,  as  being  the  most  in 
unison  with  his  higher  craft ;  great  strength 
of  muscle  being  required  to  twist  properly  the 
limbs  of  his  sturdy  Highland  patients.  Poor 
Miss  Christy  being  an  especial  favourite,  and 
deserving  the  consideration  of  being  an  important 
patient  of  high-rank,  came  in  for  Mr.  Donald 
Mac  Caw's  most  complicated  ingenuity  of  treat- 
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ment.  He  first  had  the  poker  which  had  caused 
the  accident  heated  again  red-hot,  and  this 
he  brandished  over  her  leg  until  she  yelled 
with  the  pain.  When  the  limb  was  sufficiently 
inflamed,  he  took  to  all  his  manual  practice, 
and  dislocated,  and  rubbed,  and  knit  and  un- 
knit  the  bone,  in  the  most  frightful  manner ; 
finishing,  as  a  soother,  with  putting  a  huge 
poultice  of  butter  and  oatmeal  upon  it,  and 
prescribing  a  strong  tumbler  of  toddy  to  keep 
down  fever  and  ensure  sleep. 

'Tis  said  faith  works  in  bodily  disease  more 
miraculous  cures  than  the  faculty,  and  it  may 
have  been  Miss  Christy's  implicit  belief  that 
prevented  mortification,  which,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  should  have  superinduced  upon 
Mr.  Mac  Caw's  treatment.  Fever  very  soon  set 
in,  however,  and  under  its  influence  she  one 
day  suddenly  "  went  out  of  her  mind  : "  for  thus 
he  apologetically  accounted  for  the  symptoms 
that  followed.  Mr.  Donald  Mac  Caw  had  just 
been  applying  the  gentle  stimulant  of  switching 
the  leg  with  a  bunch  of  dry  holly,  when   Miss 
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Christy  started  up  with  such  sudden  vigour  as 
nearly  to  throw  him  backwards ;  and,  seizing 
the  holly,  ere  he  could  recover  himself,  she 
laid  it  with  such  hearty  vengeance  about  his 
brawny  cheeks,  accompanied  by  several  sound 
boxes  on  the  ear,  that  he  roared  again  for 
mercy. 

"  Hout  tout,  Donald  Mac  Caw !  Do  ye  ken 
noo  what  it  is  to  suffer  ?  Do  ye  ken  noo, 
man,  a  tenth  part  o'  the  devilry  you  hae  been 
doing  on  me  ?  Look  at  my  leg,  swelled  to 
the  size  o'  a  churn  !  Is  it  in  your  power  to 
tak   it  doun   asfain  ?     I  trow   not.      I'll    tell    the 

o 

laird  on  ye  this  very  night.  Get  ye  gone  out 
o'  my  hoose!" 

The  bone-setter  rose  up ;  but,  not  yet  quite 
crest-fallen,  he  glanced  round  the  room  to  see 
if  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  rope  was  at 
hand,  with  which  to  bind  her  down  as  a  raving 
patient.  But  Miss  Christy's  wits  seemed  doubly 
sharpened  under  her  excitement;  she  took  quiet 
possession  of  a  large  wooden  mallet  (used  for 
mashing    potatoes)     and     held    it    in    readiness 
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under  the  blankets,  and  when  Mr.  Mac  Caw 
came  blandly  towards  her,  with  his  hands 
mysteriously  behind  his  back,  and  something 
wriggling  after  him  like  a  thin  grey  serpent 
upon  the  floor,  she  waited  until  he  was  quite 
close  enough,  and  then  felled  him  with  the 
mallet,  shouting, 

"  Tak  ye  that ;  an'  I  hope  it  '11  gie  you  a 
brain  fever  !" 

The  crash  and  the  irate  words  reached  her 
uncle,  Mr.  Macpherson,  who  rushed  from  the 
parlour  in  time  to  prevent  further  measures 
on  either  side;  and  the  bone-setter  was  ejected 
from  the  room. 

That  night,  while  the  family  at  Glenbenrough 
were  assembled  at  tea  in  the  drawing-room, 
old  Mr.  Macpherson  of  Phee  was  announced. 
His  eyes  were  tearful,  and  his  good  old  voice 
tremulous  with  feeling. 

"  Oh !  laird,  my  poor  niece  Christy  is  very 
bad;  her  leg  is  swollen  to  such  a  size.  And 
though  she 's  quite  in  her  right  mind,  an' 
never    was   out   of  it,   it 's   pitiable    to    see   her 
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suffer.  She  is  quite  sure  she  is  dying  and 
winna  rest,  nor  die  easy,  unless  she  sees  you ; 
it 's  just  a  fancy  she  has,  an'  I  came  to  tell 
it.  My  gig  is  at  the  door,  if  you  will  come 
back  at  once  wi'  me." 

"  No  I "  exclaimed  Glenbenrough ;  "  but  you  '11 
send  it  off  as  fast  as  it  can  go  to  Dr.  Mackay 
at  Thistlebank,  and  I  '11  send  off  another  to 
bring  out  Dr.  Stewart  from  Braemorin,  and  then 
order  a  third  to  take  you  and  myself  back  to 
Phee.  I  wonder  you  allowed  that  ignorant 
blacksmith  to  interfere  in   a  case  like  this." 

Accordingly,  Glenbenrough  proceeded  half 
an  hour  later  to  visit  Miss  Christy ;  and,  before 
morning,  his  presence  and  the  skill  of  the  two 
medical  men  had  a  good  deal  soothed  and 
mitigated  poor  Miss  Christy's  sufferings.  Next 
day,  when  the  laird  returned,  he  told  his 
daughters,  that  if  one  of  them  would  go  to 
Phee  for  a  week,  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity 
pleasing  to  him  and  themselves :  he  was  sure 
Miss  Christy's  recovery  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced   bv  it.     So    Esme,  with  the  promptness 
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of  her  father's  character,  hastily  prepared  to 
go;  and  Ishbel  superintended  the  packing  of 
sundry  culinary  delicacies,  unknown,  but  much 
to  be  desired,  at  Phee :  these  were  sent  off  by 
a  small  cart,  and  Esme  followed  later  on  her 
pony  Suila. 

Snow  still  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  but 
hard  frost  had  set  in.  There  was  something 
in  going  upon  this  self-denying  duty,  which 
was  pleasing  to  Esme's  present  state  of  mind. 
She  enjoyed  the  idea  of  roughing  it:  being 
debarred  from  luxury,  physical  or  mental,  she 
required  rigour.  Away  with  all  pampering ; 
it  did  not  suit  her  now :  she  had  ever  indulged 
it  too  long.  She  must  be  strong :  she  must 
drive  all  weakness  before  her,  if  life  were 
ever  to  be  in  earnest  with  her. 

The  house  of  Phee  was  very  wildly  situated, 
but  very  beautifully.  It  lay  encased  amidst 
hills  of  rock,  heather,  and  scattered  weeping 
birch ;  and  the  roar  of  the  grand  river  Dual 
sounded  not  far  off,  as  it  took  its  foaming 
course   past   Ben   Phee   from    the   distant   Dual 
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Ghu.  As  Esme  approached,  she  stayed  Suila's 
pattering  hoofs  for  many  minutes,  while  she 
watched  a  herd  of  red  deer  on  the  hill.  Tamed 
by  the  long  protracted  frost,  they  had  come 
down  upon  it  within  sight  of  the  farm-yard  hay- 
ricks, but  never  would  have  advanced  nearer  : 
and  even  now  they  pawed  the  snow  with 
snorting  careless  indiiference,  as  if  disdaining 
to  seek  beneath  it  for  their  food.  Esme  loved 
the  lordly  creatures. 

Miss  Christy  and  her  uncle  exhausted  all 
their  resources  of  imagination  and  appliances 
in  preparing  a  luxurious  reception.  The  shrill 
voice  of  the  former,  prostrate  on  the  parlour 
sofa,  followed  her  uncle  and  "  Jessie  the  lass " 
from  room  to  room,  as  they  re-arranged  them 
to  suit  Esme's  fancied  taste ;  and,  when  she 
arrived,  she  found  that,  so  far  as  that  first 
great  principle  cleanliness  went,  refinement 
would  not  suffer  in  the  least.  Her  room 
was  as  white  as  a  profuse  display  of  Miss 
Christy's  best  napery  could  make  it;  and 
water    from   the    delicious   hill    spring    was   in 
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abundant  supply.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  con- 
coct wonderful  restoratives^  in  the  way  of 
original  combinations  of  sago,  cream,  and  calf's- 
foot  jelly,  and  to  see  Miss  Christy's  newly- 
awakened  epicurean  enjoyment  of  them ;  while 
Esme*s  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  kept 
in  constant  play  by  Miss  Christy's  delightful 
peculiarities. 

The  second  night  after  her  arrival,  Esme  was 
sitting  reading  by  the  light  of  the  turf  fire, 
and  fancied  Miss  Christy  was  dozing,  when  a 
low,  cracked  whisper,  proceeding  from  the 
high-backed  sofa  on  which  she  lay,  proved  the 
contrary. 

"Miss  Esme,  are  ye  a  clerk  at  all?" 
-     ''  A  clerk  !  what 's  that.  Miss  Christy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  mean  hae  ye  any  notion  of  law 
business,  or  the  like  ?  Could  you  do  a  clerk's 
work?  I  am  thinking  ye  can,  for  ye  can  do 
anything  where  your  heid's  concerned." 

*'  It 's  at  your  service  as  far  as  it  can  possibly 
go,  Miss  Christy,"  Esme  said,  rising. 

"Weel,  my  dear,   ye  see  I  hae  just  fancied 
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I  wad  like  to  Avrite  my  will.  None  o'  us  know 
what  may  be  the  upshot  of  sickness,  an'  I  hae 
been  decreeing  on  whom  I  'd  leave  my  little 
worldly  gear ;  if  you  '11  write  it  out  in  lawyer 
language." 

"  That 's  not  necessary,  Miss  Christy  :  I  know 
so  much,"  Esme  replied.  "  As  you  have  no 
estate  to  leave,  your  *  gear '  can  be  very  easily 
bequeathed  in  writing  to  your  own  dictation." 

"  Weel,  you  '11  write  it :  your  hand  is  more 
decent  nor  mine  to  gae  before  a  magistrate 
when  I  'm  deid." 

So  Esme  brought  her  desk  and  sat  down 
near  Miss  Christy,  who  began  in  a  solemn  tone. 

"Write an'  ye  must  say  amen  at  the  end 

o'  each  request,  Esme,  for  that  '11  legalise  it : — 
Me,  Christy  Macpherson,  niece  o'  one  James 
Macpherson  o'  Phee,  and  daughter  o'  Peter 
Macpherson,  late  Tacksman  o'  Kingrassie,  leaves 
an'  devises  to  her  uncle  the  sum  o'  three 
hunder  pounds  in  the  bank  at  Braemorin,  being 
the  tocher  left  to  her  by  my  mither,  Mrs.  Janet 
Logan,  and  ten  pounds,  being  luck  pennies  got 
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by  myself  on  different  sales  o'  the  hogs  and 
grimmers  last  Martinmass.     Amen." 

''  You  had  better  not  say  that.  Miss  Christy : 
it  does  not  make  it  so  distinct/'  Esme  inter- 
posed, in  a  voice  choking  with  laughter. 

"  It  behoves  us  to  say  it.  Gae  on,"  responded 
Miss  Christy,  with  severity.  "  And  the  said 
Christy  Macpherson,  having  no  female  bluid 
relation  left  living  in  this  generation,  does  be- 
queath to  Miss  Norah  Mac  Neil,  eldest  daughter 
o'  the  laird,  all  the  napery  in  the  blue  press 
and  the  yellow-papered  kist  at  present  in  the 
boose  o'  Phee,  being  her  own  and  her  mither 
the  late  Mrs.  Janet  Logan's  weaving  an'  pro- 
perty. An'  to  Miss  Esme  Mac  Neil  I  leave 
and  devise  the  twal  pots  o'  candied  marmalade 
in  said  blue  press,  together  wi^  my  three  black 
horned  ewies."  Miss  Christy  here  paused  for 
a  moment,  adding  briskly,  ^^An'  wad  ye  like 
me  to  pat  in  my  mither's  marriage  goun  to  you. 
Miss  Esme?  If  I  thocht  my  uncle  wad  ever 
take  a  wife,  ye  see  I  wad  leave  it  till  her." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better   not  to  mention 
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it  here;  but  just  tell  him  youi'  wishes  about  it. 
Miss  Christy  :  you  should  give  it  to  your  uncle 
I  certainly  think  ! " 

"  Weel,  very  weel ;  gae  on."  And  she  re- 
sumed her  funereal  tone.  "  An'  me,  Miss 
Christy  Macpherson  devises  to  Miss  Ishbel  Mac 
Neil  my  cairngorm  brooch,  an'  a'  the  cheeses 
o'  my  ain  making  in  the  dairy;  thegither  wi' 
the  picters  in  my  bedroom.  An'  to  the  laird 
himsel'  I  gie,  Tvi'  my  blessing,  my  twal  silver 
spoons  an'  forks,  wi'  my  china  tea-set ;  an'  my 
whole  score  o'  brown  hill  stirks  an'  heifers, 
thegither  with  the  wool,  now  at  the  carding, 
o'  my  ain  sheep,  which  I  leave  to  my  uncle. 
This  is  my  bequeathment  to  the  family  o' 
Glenbenrough.     Amen. 

"An'  noo,  Esme,  do  ye  mind  yon  English 
Colonel  wha  was  here  last  autumn  ?  I  am 
thinking  I  was  just  rather  hard  on  him  yon 
drive  from  Glenbenrough  to  Ben  Phee,  an'  I 
don't  like  any  one  in  this  world  to  think 
grudgingly  o'  Christy  Macpherson.  I  '11  leave 
a  legacy  till  him  for  good-will's  sake.     Write — 
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An'  to  one  Colonel  Sternbotbam,  o'  English 
name  and  country,  the  said  deviser  o'  this 
Will  doth  give  her  best  home-spun  royal  tar- 
tan plaid,  in  memory  o'  an  honourable  ac- 
quaintance o'  him,  quhilk  Miss  Christy  Mac- 
pherson,  on  her  part,  did  feel  great  pleasure 
in,  an'  o'  a  drive,  in  the  which  I  happed  him 
up  in  this  plaid  as  now  bequeathed. 

'^  An'  in  like  manner  she  gives  and  leaves 
to  Mr.  Donald  Mac  Caw,  blacksmith  and  bone- 
setter  in  the  parish  o'  Phee,  my  grandfather's 
silver  watch,  in  token  o'  having  forgot  the 
cast-out  she  had  wi'  him  on  this  melancholy 
occasion,  and  in  belief  o'  his  gude  intentions 
in  treatment  o'  myself.     Amen. 

"  Put  noo.  Miss  Esme :  P.  S.  —  An'  to  the 
servant  lass,  Jessie  Mac  Gregor,  Miss  Christy 
Macpherson  devises  all  her  body  claithes. 

"  Noo,  if  ye  '11  hae  the  great  kindness  to 
get  a  candle  (for  we  canna  do  it  at  the  lamp), 
ye  '11  seal  it  an'  I  '11  sign  it." 

Esme  was  glad  of  the  offered  escape.  She 
ran  out  into  the  frosty  moonlight,  and,  unseen. 
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unheard^  enjoyed  the  laughter  which  had  been 
inwardly  convulsing  her ;  then  she  went  to  the 
homely,  bright  little  kitchen,  and,  getting  a 
candle  from  Jessie,  returned,  gravely  composed, 
to  Miss  Christy,  and  finished  the  last  rites  of 
the  Will  for  her. 

From  that  night  Miss  Christy's  recovery  was 
miraculously  rapid;  and  the  day  that  Esme 
left  for  home  again,  good  Miss  Christy  accom- 
panied her  great  part  of  the  way;  reclining  in 
a  Bath  chaii-,  wliich  had  been  sent  from  Glen- 
benrough,  and  was  drawn  by  the  strong  ser- 
vant lass,  whose  ready  feet  kept  equal  pace 
with  Suila's  walk.  Miss  Christy's  spirits  had 
been  raised,  and  sustained  at  their  highest 
pitch,  by  the  sunshine  of  Esme's  society,  which 
fell  brightly  and  warmly  upon  her. 

In  conversing  with,  amusing,  and  studying 
Miss  Christy,  Esme  exerted  part  of  her  intellec- 
tual powers  ;  for  she  had  to  choose  and  present 
those  views  of  the  ludicrous,  or  subjects  of 
interest,  which  she  knew  woidd  strike  Miss 
Christy,    and    bring    out,    as    she    desired,    the 
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sympathetic  laughter,  or  remarks,  which  cheered 
the  heart  of  the  eccentric  simple-hearted  patient. 
Esme  delighted  her  much  by  reading,  at  times, 
passages  from  Norah's  letters ;  she  took  a 
lively  interest  in  all  the  descriptions  of  English 
houses,  places,  and  people,  and  made  charac- 
teristic observations  on  all  she  heard. 

When  Miss  Christy  said  goodbye  to  Esme 
upon  the  road,  after  many  farewell  blessings 
and  thanks  for  her  visit,  she  called  her  back 
for  a  moment  and  ended  with, 

^'  Tell  Miss  Norah,  when  you  write,  that 
I  am  near  as  weel  as  ever ;  and  (sinking  her 
voice  to  a  whisper)  I  sent  to  the  merchants 
yesterday  at  the  cross  roads  for  a  bit  o'  pink; 
I  am  going  to  new  dye  my  silk  stockings : 
I  feel  certain  sure  I  '11  be  dancing  at  her 
wedding  ere  the  simmer  is  out.  Some  English 
laird  will  be  taking  her  home,  and  taking  her 
away  again !  Oh !  but  I  '11  dance  my  best 
steps  ! "  and  she  cracked  her  fingers  merrily. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WEDDINGS  I]S'  PROSPECT. 

A'  o'  my  dreams  o'  warld's  gmd 

Aye  were  turned  vd'  tliee, 
But  I  leant  on  a  broken  reed, 
"Which  soon  was  ta'en  frae  me, 
Ta'en  frae  me. 

Gaelic. 

Oh !  hold  your  tongue  o'  your  weeping, 

O'  your  weeping  let  me  be, 
I  Avill  show  you  where  the  lilies  grow 

On  the  banks  o'  Italie. 

Scott. 

Glenbenrough  and  Ishbel  welcomed  Esme 
back,  each  with  characteristic  warmth;  and  old 
Cameron,    the    butler,    testified   his    approbation 
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of  her  return  by  unbiddenly  uncorking  a  bottle 
of  champagne  at  dinner,  and  filling  the  glasses, 
exultingly  nodding  with  satisfaction  when  he 
observed  the  quiet  smile  on  the  laird's  honoured 
face  as  he  proposed,  in  consequence,  the  toast 
of  Esme's  health. 

The  post  (which  arrived  irregularly  during 
the  Avinter  months)  brought  a  budget  of  letters 
with  the  dessert.  There  were,  amongst  others, 
two  from  Norah,  and  one  from  Lady  Lauriston. 
Some  time  ago  Norah  had  written  an  account 
of  Mr.  Marchmoram's  triumphant  return  for 
Lillsdale,  and  the  brilliant  ball  given  in  con- 
sequence at  Brittonberg  Castle,  where  Lady 
Ida  had  moved  and  looked  a  queen  amongst 
them  all.  Harold  had  led  Norah,  with  pro- 
tecting arm,  through  all  that  magnificent  scene 
(for  which  he  had  presented  her  with  an  ex- 
quisite bouquet).  Marchmoram,  the  hero  of  it, 
had  looked  unhappy  —  alternately  excited  and 
gloomy — -and  left  for  London  the  succeeding 
day. 

The    letters    received    now,    arrived    after    a 
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long  detention,  one  of  seven  and  the  other  of 
five  days,  on  the  snowy  Highland  road.  The 
first  contained  the  routine  of  her  daily  life, 
and  of  the  Laiiristons'  ever-continued  kind- 
ness. For  weeks  past  Harold's  name  had  held 
conspicuous  place  in  Norah's  letters  :  she  seemed 
to  meet  him  constantly,  and  to  see  him  also 
very  frequently  at  Fairleigh  Hall ;  but  in  this 
his  name  was  scarcely  mentioned,  and  only  in- 
cidentally. Esme  and  Ishbel  had  scarcely  time 
to  silently  remark  this,  when  Glenbenrough, 
who  was  engaged  in  reading  Lady  Lauriston's 
letter  to  himself,  exclaimed, 

"  Here  is  Norah  tired  of  England,  after  all, 
and  very  anxious  to  come  back  to  us ! " 

"How,  papa?"  Esme  said  quickly;  "she 
does  not  say  so  in  her  own  letter." 

"Oh!  but  read  the  second;  perhaps  she 
does  in  that.  This  is  what  Lady  Lauriston 
says  about  it,  and  you  see  she  does  not  take 
Norah's  views : 
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" '  Fairleigh  Hall,  February  23. 

^My  dear  Glenbenrough, 

^I  write  by  the  same  post  as  Norah, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  her:  she 
actually  proposes  returning  to  the  Highlands 
now;  most  likely  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
snow  on  the  road,  as  the  letters  received  here 
show  there  is  every  chance  of,  since  they 
arrive  irregularly,  and  sometimes  with  addresses 
scarce  legible  (from  their  rough  carriage  on 
horses'  backs  to  Perth,  I  believe).  Neither 
Sir  Henry  nor  I  can  possibly  think  of  agree- 
ing to  it,  so  I  hope  you  will  write  and  tell 
her  she  must  leave  the  date  of  her  departure 
to  us. 

'  Julia  has  quite  agreed  to  remain  with 
us  until  you  and  Sir  Alistair  should  arrive  in 
summer;  a  plan  I  had  quite  looked  forward 
to,  as  my  husband  and  myself  hoped  then  to 
swell  the  returning  party  to  the  Highlands. 

^  Pray  be  very  firm  in  refusing  dear  Norah's 
request,  so  unkind  to  us ;  as,  for  many  reasons. 
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I  should  very  much  regret  her  departure :  Sir 
Henry  and  I  feel  really  the  affection  of  parents 
for  her;  and  her  delightful  society  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  us  this  winter.' 

"And  so  on,  she  continues/'  added  Glen- 
benrough.  "  Now  why  has  Norah  formed  this 
sudden  wish  ?  she  could  not  have  been  happier, 
or  enjoyed  herself  more  than  she  has  done ! " 
and  he  looked  puzzled. 

"  This  is  Norah's  second  letter,  papa.  It  is 
short :  she  does  not  speak  so  very  anxiously 
about  returning,  only  proposes  it,"  Esme  re- 
plied, as  she  read  aloud  the  letter  addressed  to 
herself. 

''  Fairleigh  Hall,  February  ^3. 

"My  dearest  Esme, 

"  I  think  the  snow  must  soon  break 
up  in  the  North.  What  a  very  severe  winter 
it  has  been;  how  differently  the  winter  affects 
me  here  :  of  course  there  is  infinitely  less  of 
it,   but   I   feel   it   quite   differently.     At   homo, 
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the  rarity  of  the  frosty  mountain  air  almost 
carries  one  off  their  feet  when  out :  you  know 
we  could  not  help  running  races  along  the 
road  if  we  tried.  But  here  I  feel  quite  recon- 
ciled to  keeping  within  the  heated  rooms, 
and  taking  a  drive  in  the  closed  carriage  after 
lunch.  Do  you  know  that  a  great  home  sick- 
ness has  come  over  me  it  has  crept  on  within 
the  last  three  weeks,  and  I  have  now  quite  a 
feverish  restlessness  to  return  home — to  beloved 
home. 

"Never,  while  I  live,  shall  I  forget  the 
very  great  kindness  of  both  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Lauriston,  and  the  happy,  'Jiappy  time  I 
have  spent  here.  The  happiness  I  have  en- 
joyed throughout  last  autumn  and  this  winter 
should  serve  me  in  remembrance  for  a  life- 
time ;  but  I  think  my  stay  in  England  has 
been  sufficiently  protracted.  My  returning  now 
would  not  in  the  least  alter  the  Lauristons' 
plans  (though  they  so  kindly  say  so),  for  Julia 
wdll  remain,  and  they  will  come  back  to  the 
Highlands   when    Sir    Alistair    comes   for    her. 
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and  then  visit  both  Strathshielie  and  Glenben- 
rough.  My  stay  otherwise  will  be  indefinite 
here,  for  Lady  Lauriston  does  not  wish  to 
leave  Yorkshire  until  summer  is  advanced. 

"  Do  ask  papa  to  arrange  about  my  return 
as  soon  as  he  can ;  not  that  I  cease  to  be 
happy  here,  or  am  tired  of  England — I  never 
could  be  either — but  I  intensely  long  to  go 
home  again. 

"  We  dine  at  Lady  Jane  Trevor's  to  night. 
The  Duke  and  Lady  Ida  are  not  to  be  there ; 
they  went  to  London  some  weeks  ago.  The 
Duke  is  much  engaged  in  these  busy  public 
times.  Impatiently  awaiting  papa's  reply,  allow- 
ing my  return  to  you  all, 

*^  Ever  your  own  affectionate 

"  NORAH." 

"  There  is  one  thing  certain,"  Glenbenrough 
said,  when  Esme  had  read  this  aloud,  '^  Nor  ah 
cannot  get  North  at  present,  while  the  High- 
land road  is  still  blocked  up:  I  would  not 
allow  her    to    attempt   it;    and  when    the    snow 
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melts,  the  rivers  will  overflow  and  make  it 
dangerous.  At  present,  and  for  some  weeks 
to  come,  she  must  remain  quiet." 

"  Norah  wou.ld  have  enjoyed  so  much  your 
going  for  her ;  I  wonder  she  thinks  of  giving 
it  up,"  Ishbel  added. 

"  Yes,  this  desire  of  change  is  not  at  all 
like  Norah:  I  can't  understand  it,"  Glenben- 
rough  replied  thoughtfully.  "  I  hope  she  feels 
well,  or  has  had  no  secret  annoyance  there. 
I  must  write  to  herself  when  I  answer  Lady 
Lauriston's  most  kind  letter :  I  can't  under- 
stand it." 

But  Esme  understood  it,  and  she  felt  impa- 
tient to  retreat  to  her  own  room,  where  she 
might  quietly  read  a  little  missive  that  had 
been  inclosed  in  Norah's  last  letter,  and  bore 
the  word  "  Private  "  on  the  outside. 

She  read  it,  and  read  it  again :  it  told  her 
why  she  wished  to  return  to  the  wintry  soli- 
tude of  her  Highland  home.  Norah's  disap- 
pointed heart  rebelled  now  against  the  placid 
scenes   and  luxurious   society  of  fair    England's 
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coming  spring.  In  search  of  sisterly  sympathy, 
she  wrote  openly,  fully,  of  past  and  present 
hope  and  grief,  and  met  the  inquiring  eyes 
of  Esme  with  unreserve  sufficient  even  to  satisfy 
her.  A\Tiy  should  not  Norah  write  of  Harold  ? 
There  need  be  no  suppression  of  feeling  on 
her  part,  for  his  had  flowed  openly  and  freely 
towards  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world:  no  con- 
flicting tide,  or  outward  storm,  had  ruffled  the 
settled  clear  calm  depth  of  his  and  Norah's 
sympathetic  characters.  It  was  evident  that 
the  current  of  Norah's  happiness  had  received 
a  sudden  check ;  but  by  what,  or  by  whom, 
it  had  been  turned  from  her,  she  knew  not. 
Thus  she  confided  her  secret  heart  to  Esme: 

"  My  own  dear  sister, 

"  Let  me  write  you  all  I  feel  and  think, 
for  'tis  time  I  did  so,  and  'tis  relief  to  me : 
when  we  meet,  I  will  explain  all,  and  seek 
your  sympathy  more  fully.  I  only  know  now 
that  I  feel  very  wretched,  and  am  longing  to 
be  back  to  the   quiet  peace   of  home :    I  crave 
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for  the  bracing  open  air  of  the  hills.  Oh, 
dear  Esme  !  I  have  never  written  to  you  of 
my  daily  increasing  happiness  here ;  my  heart 
was  too  full  of  it  then  to  give  vent;  but  now 
that  I  see  it  vanishing — driven  cruelly  from 
me — I  must  tell  you,  and  claim  your  sympathy. 
"You  know  well  what  my  feelings  are;  but, 
indeed,  they  have  scarcely  given  due  return  to 
those  precious,  dearly-prized  ones  shown  of 
late  more  and  more  plainly  to  me.  Indeed, 
indeed  I  believed,  and  allowed  myself  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  loved  me :  could  I  doubt  it  ?  By 
every  look,  word,  and  attention,  he  has  given 
me  to  understand  it.  We  have  of  late  been 
almost  inseparable;  and  Lady  Lauriston  at  last 
even  forced  me  to  give  her  my  confidence :  she 
said  it  was  only  confidence  she  wanted  from 
me,  so  that  we  might  commune  as  sisters 
together  (and  she  is  indeed,  and  has  been,  as 
a  sister  to  me)  for  that  outward  proofs  of 
our  attachment  had  long  since  been  visible  to 
both  her  and  Sir  Henry :  it  was  impossible 
to   doubt  the  feelings  that  existed  on  his  part. 
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for  they  were  shown  so  clearly.  Oh !  the 
hours,  the  days,  that  I  have  passed,  dearest 
Esme!  I  was  too  happy.  Earth  held  too  great 
bliss  for  me :  my  unworthy,  wretched  self  never 
deserved  to  receive  such  at  God's  hands. 

"  I  only  want  to  get  home :  while  I  am 
here  I  cannot  recover  myself.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve— will  not  think — of  all  being  over ;  and 
yet  I  am  sure  it  is :  I  can't  stay  here  in 
this  uncertainty.  If  he  still  loves  me,  he  will 
seek  me  there ;  if  not,  let  me  be  away  from 
the  chance  of  meeting  him  with  changed 
feelings. 

^^I  can't  yet  feel  coherently,  or  at  all  con- 
jecture what  took  him  away  from  me :  it  was 
three  weeks  ago  on  Monday.  I  was  at  the 
rectory,  and  he  came  too  :  he  was  the  previous 
evening  at  Fairleigh,  and  he  spent  it  by  my 
side.  He  talked  of  the  coming  spring,  of  the 
first  opening  flowers  at  Harold's  Hall,  and  of 
many,  many  things  I  can't  write  here :  he 
spoke  of  hope  and  future  happiness,  of  his 
love  for  the  Highlands,  and  the  fortunate  fate 
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which  had  sent  him  there  last  year,  to  find 
that  which  all  his  travels  and  all  England 
had  never  shown  to  him  before. 

"  We  were  in  the  green-house  at  Mr.  Lee's 
next  day,  and  sat  down  amongst  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers;  and  again  he  spoke  to  me. 
Oh,  Esme!  in  words  of  ecstacy,  so  true,  so 
earnest,  so  simple:  and,  though  you  know  my 
reserve,  I  am  certain  that  he  felt — he  knew 
what  lay  beneath  it. 

"Mrs.  Lee  had  come  into  the  green-house, 
and  he  then  altered  his  tone  and  talked  to  me 
(as  he  often  did)  of  business  and  his  own  affairs. 
He  spoke  of  Lady  Ida,  and  told  me  she  had 
written  to  him  lately  from  London:  he  said 
she  was  very  anxious  to  stir  him  up  to  go  into 
Parliament,  and  he  thought  he  would  do  so, 
later.  He  said  he  admired  her  talent,  but 
her's  was  a  character  that  never  could  influ- 
ence his,  he  thought ;  because  he  knew  it 
so  well:  it  was  so  utterly  unloveable.  Well, 
a  few  minutes  after  this,  a  servant  appeared 
with  a  letter,  and   said   a   groom   had   brought 
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it  from  Harold's  Hall,  and  was  in  waiting. 
Basil  opened  it,  and,  while  he  was  reading,  I 
had  risen  and  begun  plucking  the  dead  leaves 
ofF  an  Arum  lily.  When  I  turned  again,  he 
had  risen  too :  he  looked  pale,  and  with  a 
startingly  perturbed  expression.  He  went  out : 
a  few  moments  after  he  returned,  and,  say- 
ing his  horse  was  in  readiness,  bade  good-bye 
to  IVIrs.  Lee  and  myself,  and  rode  away. 

"From  that  hour  to  this  I  have  never  heard 
of  him  again,  save  indirectly  ;  and  that  which 
I  have  heard  shows  me  I  had  miserably  de- 
ceived myself:  his  acquaintance  with  me,  after 
all,  has  been  but  one  of  friendship !  But  what 
else  had  I  right  to  think  of,  or  expect?  I  am 
too  quiet  to  arouse  love :  I  have  not  the  power 
of  fascination;  I  am  merely  the  calm,  the 
steady  friend.  Oh,  Esme !  yet  my  imagina- 
tion could  revel  in  fancied  sympathy  of  myself 
with  Basil  Harold.  I  thought  *the  cup  of 
earthly  happiness  had  found  its  way,  as  so 
rarely  happens,  unadulterated  to  my  lips,  and 
that  I  might  sip  and  sustain  my  life  in  it  now 
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to   the   end :    but   I    deserved   it  not,  and   God 
has  withdrawn  it  from  me. 

"  Lady  Lauriston  sent  to  Harold's  Hall,  two 
days  after  his  departure,  for  some  plants  she 
wished,  along  with  a  note  of  invitation;  but 
it  was  returned,  with  a  message  that  Mr, 
Harold  had  gone  to  London,  and  the  date  of 
his  return  was  unknown.  Well,  then  we  heard 
he  was  staying  at  the  Duke  of  Brittonberg's, 
in  town,  and  that  he  and  Lady  Ida  were  in- 
separable; and  the  day  before  yesterday  I 
heard  that  he  was  going  abroad:  he  might 
possibly  come  down  for  a  day  to  Harold's  Hall, 
to  give  some  directions,  but  it  was  not  likely. 

"  And  so,  dear  Esme,  let  me  come  home. 
Lady  Ida  has  found  the  way  to  influence  him, 
though  he  thought  she  could  not:  now  let 
me  get  away,  so  that  she  may  hear  it,  and 
see  that  the  Highland  girl  can  be  as  proud 
as  herself.  I  will  seek  no  melting  interview 
— have  no  fond  farewell. 

^*  Ever  your  loving,  though  unhappy, 

"NORAH." 
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Glenbenrough  wrote  next  day  to  Lady 
Lauriston,  and  also  to  Norah;  telling  the 
former  tliat  he  left  his  daughter  quite  to  her 
care  and  wishes,  and  worded  his  note  with 
all  the  true  old-fashioned  polish  of  his  cordial 
and  courteous  nature.  He  told  her  that  even 
Norah's  immediate  return  would  not  allow  him 
to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  escorting  her 
and  Sir  Henry  through  Scotland  later,  and 
that,  though  he  did  not  go  to  England,  he 
would  stand  on  the  border  to  welcome  them 
into  his  own  country.  And  then  (not  to  coun- 
teract or  prevent  Norah's  desire  of  returning 
home  at  once,  should  she  still  persevere  in  it) 
he  told  her  that  he  might  go  to  Edinburgh 
on  business,  by-and-bye,  when  the  Highland 
road  was  opened;  and  that  if  he  thought  his 
detention  would  be  long  there,  perhaps  it  would 
be  advisable  that  Norah's  happy  visit  should 
give  place  to  the  duty  of  returning  to  Glen- 
benrough,  where  Esme  and  Ishbel,  being  left 
alone,  would  daily  miss  and  long  for  her 
society. 
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This  latter  opening  of  escape,  without  giving 
offence  to  Lady  Lauriston's  kind  hospitality, 
he  also  held  out  to  Norah;  and  she  certainly, 
under  any  circumstances,  could  not  sooner  leave 
England.  Within  a  fortnight  Glenbenrough 
hoped  to  be  at  Edinburgh;  and,  if  she  then 
still  desired  it,  he  would  send  Cameron,  the 
old  butler,  to  bring  her  home. 

The  day  succeeding  that  on  which  Harold 
had  sat  in  Mr.  Lee's  little  greenhouse  with 
Norah,  he  sat  in  a  different  room  and  with  a 
different  person.  The  refreshing  coolness  and 
exquisite  natural  serenity  there  were  changed 
for  a  gorgeous,  heated  boudoir,  large  enough 
to  admit  of  the  hasty  transit,  to  and  fro, 
of  a  flushed  and  angry  woman.  Lady  Ida, 
dressed  in  splendid  wintry  fashion,  paced  up 
and  down  before  him  in  the  Duke's  town 
house  :  she  had  sent  for  him  as  the  only  man 
or  friend  then  living  to  whom  she  could  apply 
for  words  of  sympathy  or  advice  in  her  pre- 
sent trouble.  Harold  was  the  only  being  in 
the  world  from  whom  her  proud  nature  would 
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Stoop  to  take  so  much  of  the  former  gift  as  it, 
in  its  hardness,  could  ever  be  brought  to 
desire. 

With  flashing  eyes  and  arched  neck.  Lady 
Ida  spoke,  declaim'ing  occasionally  with  a 
graceful  haughty  gesture  of  her  jewelled 
hand. 

"  Basil !  Basil !  I  must  prevent  it :  it  shall 
not  be !  Shall  I  allow  it  ?  Never,  while  my 
will  can  work,  or  my  tongue  plead  !  Wretched 
woman !  let  her  take  care :  I  '11  crush  her 
beneath  my  feet — I  '11  crush  her ! "  and  she 
set  her  white  teeth  and  pressed  her  foot  firmer 
as  she  walked. 

Harold  was  very  grave  and  pale :  his  face 
wore  an  expression  of  deep  annoyance. 

"  Dear  Ida,  I  feel  for  you  with  my  soul." 

"  Yes,  you  may,  you  may  ;  but,  Basil — oh, 
my  God !  the  world's  sympathy.  Shall  I  be 
brought  under  it  ? — This  woman,  this  woman  ! 
knov/  you  what  she  is?  Dangerous  reptile!  I 
took  her  up  for  my  own  purposes,  and  held 
her,   as    I    thought,    by   the    terror   of  my  eye; 
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but  she  slipped  further  than  I  knew.  And 
now  let  her  gain  entrance,  and  she  will  not 
lie  in  sleepy  luxury  in  the  warmth  below, 
but,  like  the  venomous  adder  no  longer  torpid, 
will  ever  strive  higher  up  until  she  climb  into 
the  eyries ;  then  must  the  young  birds  fly  while 
she  sucks  to  death  the  older  dotard  eagle. 
Then,  then  must  I  fly  and  whither  ?  Oh ! 
Basil,  how  can  I  stoop  from  my  height?" 

"Ida,  be  resolute  as  you  can  be;  only  use 
tact,  and  try  more  gentleness  with  the  Duke: 
be  wary,  for  the  danger  is  very  imminent. 
You  must  be  firm,  courageous,  but  cool :  his 
temper  may  strike  sudden  fire  against  your 
own,  and  he  may  rush  upon  the  act  in  irate 
contradiction ;  then  all  would  be  over  with  you. 
You  never  can  undo  the  mischief,  and  dare 
not  bring  him  to  repentance  by  revenge:  it 
demands  all  your  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
to  work  steadily  and  carefully  on.  Do  not 
mar  the  crisis  by  lack  of  judgment,  which 
would  not  be  wanting  in  any  one  of  your 
minor  projects.'* 
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"  No,  Basil,"  Lady  Ida  replied,  her  lip 
trembling;  "but  tbe  very  strongest  passions 
of  my  disposition  rise  banded  here :  the  im- 
pulse of  my  hate  carries  me  away.  This 
miserable,  low-minded  woman  threatens  to 
wreck  the  mental  plans  and  work  of  years." 

"  She  is  a  bad,  a  detestable  woman !  I  know 
it ;  and  every  faculty  I  possess  shall  aid  you 
in  preventing,  if  possible,  the  marriage,  dear 
Ida,"  Harold  said,  with  determination.  "  I 
cannot  but  think  that  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
Duke,  temperately,  carefully  urged,  may  carry 
conviction.  Go  to  him,  as  his  loving  and  only 
daughter ;  speak  gently,  affectionately  :  tell  him 
your  conviction  that  this  match  is  neither  for 
his  nor  your  happiness  :  exert  your  own  powers 
of  calm  reasoning.  Point  out,  if  you  will,  the 
object  of  this  designing,  grasping  character, 
which  has  so  insidiously  wound  its  way  :  paint 
Lady  Jane  as  you  know  her,  and  as  you  be- 
lieve her  to  be — incapable  of  adding  an  hour's 
happiness  to  his  life,  and  repugnant  in  every 
respect    to    yourself.      Speak    to    him    kindly. 
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though  with  firmness."  Lady  Ida  laughed 
bitterly. 

"I  fear  'tis  too  late  to  go  with  gentle  words 
to  the  Duke  now,  Basil.  When  first  I  knew 
of  it,  I  acted  on  impulse;  because,  as  I  told 
you,  I  had  not  preparation  enough  to  steel 
myself  with  the  courage  of  calmness :  nature 
gave  way,  and  my  agony  broke  forth  in  a 
sudden  fury.  I  rushed  to  my  father,  and, 
with  bitter  and  frantic  words,  I  upbraided, 
taunted,  even  threatened  him !  Aye,  I  told 
him  he  would  do  it  at  his  peril.  I  told  him 
that  never  would  Lady  Ida  Beauregard  stand 
second  to  this  Lady  Jane  Trevor ;  that  if  he 
placed  her  above  me,  I  would  rise  in  defiance 
of  him  and  her ;  choose  what  instrument  I 
would,  and  act  in  opposition  to  him  and  her 
as  long  as  I  lived." 

Nothing  could  be  more  terribly  suggestive 
than  Lady  Ida's  whole  attitude  and  bearing  as 
she  uttered  these  words :  her  face  paled  with 
the  intensity  of  her  emotion,  and  her  tall  thin 
figure  stood  erect  in  its  full  towering  height. 
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''  Yes,  Basil,  I  reminded  him  with  bitterness 
of  all  the  years  of  my  early  youth,  when  he, 
in  his  selfish  egotism,  sought  forgetfulness  of 
my  mother  in  neglect  of  me ;  how,  unassisted 
and  alone  as  I  may  say,  my  childish  character 
was  left  to  its  own  natural  dictates;  and  how, 
when  time  fitted  it,  I  returned  to  him  good 
for  the  evil. 

"  In  a  dutiful  spirit,  I  gave  my  young 
womanhood  to  that  thorny  path  of  political, 
worldly,  ambitious  life  in  which  he  trod  and 
lived.  I  diverted  my  tastes  to  suit  his;  I 
sharpened  my  woman's  wit  to  gain  victory 
over  rival  men  for  him ;  I  steeled  my  heart, 
became  cold  and  calculating,  and  sacrificed  all 
tenderer  feeling,  in  the  belief  that,  if  I  re- 
mained thus  true  to  him,  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  me.  And  now,  selfish — basely  selfish — 
weak,  too  —  he  makes  me  this  return.  He 
seeks  to  separate  himself  from  me  by  taking 
to  himself  one  of  the  meanest  instruments  I 
sought  and  used  in  furtherance  of  my  schemes 
for    him.      He    robs    me    of    the    position    for 
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which  I  have  relinquished  all  else.     Am  I  not 
wronged  ? " 

"  Yes,  Ida/'  Harold  replied.  "  But  had  you 
described  temperately  to  the  Duke  the  character 
of  this  scheming  woman,  and  used  argument 
against  this  union — had  you  shown  him  the 
love  of  a  daughter  anxious  for  his  happiness, 
as  well  as  to  become  sole  possessor  of  his  rank 
and  protection,  it  would  have  touched  his 
heart;  whereas  the  irritation  excited  by  your 
reproaches  might  rouse  him  into  rebellion. 
Had  you  not,  Ida,  sent  to  me  on  this  emer- 
gency, I  should  have  been  here  to  speak  to 
you  on  a  matter  touching  my  own  happiness," 
and  Harold's  voice,  which  had  been  firm  before, 
became  slightly  faltering. 

"What  is  this,  Basil?"  asked  Lady  Ida,  her 
eyes  resting  steadily  on  his  ingenuous  face. 

"  My  own  marriage." 

"To  whom?" 

"  To  Norah  Mac  Neil.  I  admired  her  the 
first  day  I  saw  her  in  her  Highland  home :  I 
have   loved   her  for   months,  and   I  expect  she 
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will  bring  life-long  happiness  to  my  English, 
home." 

Lady  Ida  frowned;  but  ere  she  could  reply, 
Harold  resumed. 

'^  She  possesses  high  principle :  she  has  a 
fine  mind,  and  a  pure  and  truthful  nature ; 
and  though  she  is  free  from  all  taint  of  world- 
liness,  yet  she  has  wit  enough  to  meet  it  in 
others :  aye,  not  even  Lady  Jane  Trevor  could 
conquer  her." 

''  Ah !  I  always  feared  he  would  marry 
thus,"  thought  Lady  Ida. 

"  You  will  learn  to  be  proud  of  her,  Ida," 
he  continued.  "  I  intended  having  a  conver- 
sation with  your  father  on  my  marriage,  he 
having  been  my  guardian,  and  until  this  and 
other  matters  were  arranged,  I  determined  not 
to  ask  Nor  ah  to  be  my  wife.  I  will  go  to 
him  now,  and  will  try  to  lead  the  conversation 
to  the  subject  that  agitates  you.  I  also  hope, 
as  you  do,  that  we  may  prevent  his  marrying 
this  woman." 

"  I    fear    not,"    Lady    Ida    said,   in   her   low 
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deep  tone,  as  her  cousin  left  the  room.  She 
went  up  to  the  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
square,  and  angrily  drew  down  the  blinds ;  the 
light  annoyed  her :  she  preferred  the  twilight, 
for  moody  thoughts  were  coming  on.  She  sat 
down  and  leaned  her  sharply-cut  chin  upon 
her  hand,  and  muttered  her  thoughts  aloud  in 
broken  sentences. 

"  And  if  he  does — if  he  does,  shall  I  marry 
too  ?  I  will  follow  him  just  so  far,  to  prove 
my  superiority  in  making  my  choice.  I  will 
choose  well.  Mine  w*ll  be  a  masculine,  healthy, 
vigorous  character — a  strong  growing  tree,  sure 
to   thrive   and  spread   its   branches,  aye,   till  it 

overshadow I  will  show  him  that  when  I 

stoop  it  is  for  a  purpose;  I  bend  to  grasp  that 
which  will  bring  increased  force  to  me.  But 
I  will  not  yet  make  up  my  mind,"  she  con- 
tinued with  bitterness.  ''  Marriage  —  marriage 
for  Ida  Beauregard  ?  But  for  this  curse  which 
threatens  to  blight  my  prospects,  I  never  would 
bind  myself  with  that  tie !  My  power  has  long 
been' felt  by  Godfrey  Marchmoram,  and  I  could 
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have  held  it  over  him — have  led  him  on  and 
made  him  vrork  with  and  for  me — compelled 
him,  by  false  hopes  and  feigned  disdain,  to 
follow  me  and  dedicate  his  life  to  me :  but 
marriage  !  marriage  !  no — I  am  not  formed  for 
it.  Inclination — what  is  that  with  me  ?  Oh  ! 
how  little  can  the  world  judge  the  past  or 
present  of  us.  "What  shall  I  do  if  this  blow 
fall  upon  me  ?  Oh  cruel,  crushing  fatality :  if 
he  marry  her,   I  am   driven  forth  ! " 

She  remained  still  and  motionless  as  a  statue  : 
the  marble  rigidity  of  her  posture,  and  the 
cold  determination  of  her  look,  marked  the 
truth  of  her  words.  Those  arms  seemed  as  if 
they  could  not  clasp  in  passionate  embrace 
child  or  husband^;  those  eyes,  as  if  they  could 
not  overflow  with  tenderness,  or  those  lips  utter 
words  of  fondness. 

In  another  part  of  London,  and  in  a  room 
as  luxurious  as  this  in  which  Lady  Ida  so 
gloomily  meditated,  but  furnished  to  suit  dif- 
ferent tastes,  two  men  sat  in  easy  conversa- 
tion. 
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Marclimoram  looked  older  than  he  did  some 
months  before;  his  strong  marked  face  lacked 
the  glow  of  Highland  exercise,  and  the  strain 
of  the  mental  faculties  in  political  warfare  left 
traces  of  fatigue,  which  no  mere  physical  exer- 
tion would  have  caused:  he  looked  jaded  and 
fagged.  His  eyes  burned  bright,  but  the  light 
was  lurid,  and  the  brow  was  contracted:  con- 
tinued late  hours  and  constant  working  of  the 
brain  had  told  upon  his  iron  frame. 

Auber  was  as  unchanged  as  if  but  an  hour 
had  passed  since  the  early  October  sun  had  last 
shone  on  his  parting  smile  at  Glenbenrough :  his 
face  had  acquired  that  quiet,  yet  bland,  ex- 
pression which  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
even  temper  and  intellectual  complacency,  and 
the  hlase  accomplished  man  of  thirty-six  looked 
rather  worn-out.  His  enjoyment  of  the  world 
was  tempered  by  thorough  knowledge  of  it; 
he  felt  weariness  after  an  evening  spent  in  its 
most  delightful  society:  but  his  was  epicurean 
philosophy,  not  carking,  life-destroying  cyni- 
cism. 
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^^Well,  Godfrey,  defend  me  from  an  Italian 
mistress !  I  don't  know  what  to  do :  can  you 
not  lielp  me,  man  ?  I  hate  her  ! " 

"  I  never  heard  how  she  followed  you  back, 
this  time,  from  Rome,"  Marchmoram  replied, 
almost  absently. 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  that  ?  I  wish  I  could, 
that  I  might  lay  my  plans  better  another  time. 
I  left  her  there  myself,  under  the  charge  of 
Father  lago,  who  ought  to  have  been  a  match 
for  her  in  cunning.  But  not  a  month  after  I 
left  Rome,  while  sitting  on  the  low  garden 
wall  at  Cintra,  smoking,  a  pair  of  flaming  eyes 
shot  out  a  burning  glance  upon  me.  I  was 
startled,  fascinated :  the  sweat  stood  upon  my 
brow  —  every  nerve  in  my  body  thrilled.  I 
sprung  to  my  feet  and  uttered  an  imprecation ; 
the  sudden  impulse  made  it  so  strong,  Godfrey," 
(here  Auber  gave  a  half-amused  smile),  "that 
it  saved  me :  the  glance  was  not  repeated,  and 
the  face  disappeared.  I  walked  on  to  the  hotel, 
but  a  weight,  as  of  lead,  was  upon  me.  How 
was  I  to  get  rid  of  this  fiend  ?     I  felt  assured 
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she  was  dogging  me  in  the  darkness,  then.  It 
struck  me  that,  being  in  that  strange  country, 
I  might  be  able  to  frighten  her.  I  turned, 
and,  knowing  she  was  behind,  went  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  to  the  house  of  the  chief  of  the 
police,  whom  I  brought  back  with  me  near  to 
the  spot  of  her  first  ambush.  Then,  speaking 
distinctly  enough  for  her  quick  ears  to  hear, 
and  in  French  (which  she  understands),  I 
told  him  there  was  a  woman  watching  me, 
whom  I  should  require  to  have  arrested  on  a 
charge  that  I  would  make  when  she  was  in 
custody.  I  gave  him  a  minute  description 
of  her,  and  directed  him  to  look  out  for  her 
and  discover  her  abode ;  then,  lowering  my 
voice,  I  told  him  I  wished  her  conveyed  to 
Lisbon,  and  oflfered  him  a  large  reward,  giving 
him  a  sum  on  the  spot. 

"I  knew  she  would  believe  that  the  gold-fed 
hounds  would  seize  her  unless  she  fled;  and  I 
got  rid  of  her.  I  never  met  those  glaring  eyes 
again  until  last  week  :  now  she  is  here.  How 
am   I   to    get   rid   of  her?    her   cleverness   and 
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tact  are  wonderful.  A  horrible  feeling  comes 
over  me  sometimes,  that  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  escape  her  :  her  jealous  infatuation  amounts 
to  insanity.  No  man  could  torment  a  woman, 
as  a  woman  like  this  can  torment  a  man. 
There  seems  only  one  way  open  to  me." 

"  Is  that  marriage,  Herbert  ? "  Marchmoram 
asked,  looking  at  his  friend  with  a  searching 
scrutiny,  not  quite  agreeable.  ^^I  think  if  you 
married,  she  would  cease  to  molest  you." 

''  Aye,  perhaps,"  Auber  replied ;  "  but,  to 
tell  truth,  my  inclination  does  not  lie  that 
way.  Though  were  I  to  marry,  I  think  she 
would  poison  me  sooner  than  let  me  escape 
her." 

"A  thought  strikes  me,"  said  Marchmoram. 
"Harold's  valet,  Gupini,  is  about  as  clever  a 
fellow  as  I  ever  met,  and  will  do  anything 
for  money :  could  you  not  get  him  to  take 
her  abroad,  and  pension  him  as  long  as  he 
keeps  her  away  from  you  ? " 

"Not  a  bad  idea,  Godfrey:  but  she  would 
stiletto    him."      He   was    silent    for    a   moment. 
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then  added,  ^^Well,  if  I  can  arrange  with 
Gupini  satisfactorily,  and  he  manages  to  keep 
her  away,  all  will  be  well." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
A  BGLGHLAXD  WEDDIXG. 


Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion, 
Eound  tlie  wealthy  titled  bride; 
But  when  compared  with  real  passion. 
Poor  is  all  the  princely  pride. 


BUENS. 


Beneath  his  darkened  brow  the  smile 
Of  pleased  revenge  with  hatred  strove.' 


There  had  been  anxiety  at  Glenbenrough 
about  Normal  Mac  Alistair,  and  during  the 
last  fortnight  letters  of  inquiry  and  reply  had 
passed  constantly  between  it  and  Arduashien. 
Normal    had    been    ill    nigh    unto    death;    for 
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many  weeks  he  lay  as  in  a*  trance,  and,  though, 
his  mind  had  returned,  the  exhaustion  kept 
him  prostrate.  He  had  been  seized  with  fever 
first,  in  a  desolate,  homeless  spot  enough — a 
reed-thatched  hut,  on  swampy  ground,  amongst 
the  wooded  hills  along  the   Spanish  coast. 

Normal  had  gone  on  a  shooting  expedition 
with  a  few  native  guides,  and  had  settled 
himself  for  a  time  amongst  the  woody  val- 
leys there.  But  the  robust  constitution  that 
succumbed  to  no  fatigue  on  Highland  hills, 
and  defied  with  impunity  the  Northern  heat 
and  the  Northern  blast,  was  struck  down  in 
a  night  here.  A  long  day's  overheated  walk, 
and  a  sleep  in  the  moonlight  on  the  cool 
flowery  edge  of  a  poisonous  marsh,  brought 
on  a  violent  fever.  Normal  awoke  with  a 
sense  of  darkness  all  around  and  within.  He 
was  scarcely  conscious  when  they  lifted  him 
up,  and  bore  him  to  the  rugged  shelter  of  his 
hut ;  and  there  he  might  have  lain  and  died, 
still  unconscious,  but  for  the  sympathy  of  his 
sturdy  followers.     They  rolled  him  in  his  High- 
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land  plaid,  and  carried  him  down  to  the  sea 
port,  where  he  found  a  friend  in  the  English 
consul,  who   received  him  into  his  house. 

He  was  well  nursed,  and  as  he  slowly  re- 
covered, his  father  and  friends  learnt  that  it  was 
mostly  owing  to  the  tender  care  of  the  consul's 
only  daughter.  When  he  had  arrived  there  a 
short  time  before,  in  full  health  and  strength, 
her  admiration  and  curiosity  had  been  excited; 
but  the  stalwart  young  Scotchman  had  shown 
indifference  :  he  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
sporting  pursuits.  But  now  he  was  thrown 
helpless  at  her  feet.  She  had  suddenly  become 
the  sustainer  of  his  strength  :  her  presence  was 
the  sunshine  of  his  life.  She  saw  a  smile  on 
his  lip  as  she  spoke ;  his  eye  met  her's,  and 
his  sunburnt  cheek  flushed  as  she  sang  to 
him,  in  a  sweet  low  voice,  well-remembered 
English  ballads.  But  she  knew  not  of  his  far- 
off  Highland  home  at  Arduashien,  and  that 
Normal  only  traced  in  her  gentle  and  graceful 
tendance  of  him,  a  resemblance  to  the  dark- 
eyed    earnest    Norah,   who    was    to    him    as    a 
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sister.  In  Normal's  letters — for  lie  was  able 
now  to  write  short  bulletins  to  his  father — he 
spoke  constantly  of  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
consul's  daughter;  and  in  the  last  letter  which 
Glenbenrough  received  from  Arduashien,  the 
old  laird  wrote  thus  : — 

^'  So  convinced  are  his  mother  and  myself 
that  the  precious  life  of  our  Normal  has  been 
mainly  saved  to  us  through  the  devoted  care 
of  this  dear  young  lady,  that  we  have  joined 
in  a  letter  giving  our  free  consent  to  his  future 
marriage  with  her,  should  that  be  desirable  to 
both.  "We  felt  that  in  thus  forestalling  a  re- 
quest very  likely  on  his  part  to  be  made,  we 
were  only  marking  our  own  sense  of  her  de- 
serving worth  and  conduct.  She  will  prove  an 
admirable  wife  for  our  son.  I  don't  know  if 
I  told  you  that  the  consul  is  a  cadet  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Welch  Penryn  Tremyn 
family,  and  consequently  Miss  Penryn  is  related 
to  the  Tremyns  of  Troy,  who  married  into  the 
families  of  Couchfern  and  Thistlebank  in  the 
last  century;   and  she  is    thus  a  cousin  also  of 
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Penryn  of  Free,  the  present  M.P.  for   Brecon, 
and  of  other  as  ancient  families." 

What  thought  Esme  of  this?  Many  uncom- 
fortable and  unanalysed  feelings  tormented  her. 
"What  right  had  this  girl,"  she  thought,  "to 
assume  the  exclusive  nursing  of  Normal?  and 
how  had  she  succeeded  in  pleasing  him?  Did 
she  understand  his  character  ?  Was  there 
piquancy  in  his  reserve  even  to  her  ?  Had 
his  nature  unfolded  under  that  hot  Southern 
sun  ? "  Esme  wished  for  the  power  of  invisi- 
bility for  a  time.  She  hated  this  letter  of  old 
Arduashien,  and  then  she  hated  herself.  She 
did  not  mention  to  Florh  the  contents  of  this 
letter  from  Normal's  father;  neither  did  Ishbel, 
whom  also  it  pleased  not. 

At  Glenbenrough  spring  was  advancing  with 
its  tenderest  colours  and  most  delicate  perfumes  : 
the  snow  had  retreated  to  its  everlasting  bed 
in  the  hollows  upon,  the  highest  hills,  and  lay 
there  in  defiance  of  the  strengthening  sunshine 
and  soft  spring  breezes,  at  whose  approach  the 
glens   and   vales    beneath   gladdened   in    bright 
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verdurous  welcome,  the  grass  springing  up 
freshly  above  the  wintry  weather-beaten  heather, 
and  the  waving  tendrils  of  larch  and  birch 
hanging  out  their  buds  and  tassels.  The  mea- 
dows clothed  themselves  in  gorgeous  gold,  from 
the  rich  braes  and  banks  of  whin,  glowing 
with  colour,  and  diifusing  peach-like  perfume 
for  miles  around,  to  the  little  paly  primroses, 
carpetting  every  wood  and  garlanding  the 
roots  of  the  yet  thin-leaved  trees.  The  very 
rocks,  bleached  by  the  winter  snow,  shone 
brightly  in  silver  grey  in  the  early  summer 
sun. 

It  was  a  time  of  expectation,  without  as  well 
as  within.  Esme  and  Ishbel  marked  impatiently 
the  opening  garden  flowers  and  orchard  blos- 
soms ;  they  wished  all  Glenbenrough  to  be 
decked  in  bridal  unison,  for  Norah  was  soon 
expected  home,  and  her  marriage  was  there  to 
take  place.  Their  father  had  gone  to  England 
for  her,  and  soon  after  her  return  Harold  was 
to  follow  with  other  English  friends.  They 
would    have    triumphal    arches   of    dark    green 
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pine  and  holly,  gracefully  festooned  with  deer's- 
grass,  to  welcome  them. 

A  marriage  had  not  taken  place  within  the 
old  walls  of  Glenbenrough  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  present  laird,  and  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him,  were  only  sons,  without 
sisters,  and  had  been  made  bridegrooms  at 
other  homes;  and  for  long  had  the  old  people 
of  the  place  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
one  of  the  young  daughters  of  the  present 
Glenbenrough  would  have  a  braw  wedding 
night.  Alas !  there  was  no  son  to  go  elsewhere 
for  his  wife,  and  the  name  of  Mac  Neil  of 
Glenbenrough  was  nigh  becoming  extinct. 

Norah  wrote  thus  of  her  marriage  : — 

"  Fairleigh,  May  28th. 
"  My  dearest  Esme  and  Ishbel, 

"  At  last  the  day  is  fixed,  and  papa  and 
I  leave  this  on  the  6th,  and,  travelling  through, 
hope  to  be  home  by  the  11th.  Sir  Henry  and 
dear  Lady  Lauriston  follow  with  Julia  on  the 
20th,   and    thus    will   be    with   us    for    nearly    a 
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fortnight  before  the  day.  Basil  will  come  as 
soon  as  possible  after  them.  In  the  meantime 
he  is  here,  within  my  own  loving  sight,  and 
he  comes  up  as  far  as  London  with  us  on  the 
6th,  where  he  will  be  as  busy  as  we  will  be 
at  Glenbenrough. 

"  Do  you  know  I  feel  as  if,  were  some 
dreadful  accident  to  happen  to  papa  and  me 
on  the  Highland  road,  it  would  only  be  natural 
(as  far  as  I  am  concerned),  for  my  present  hap- 
piness is  too  bright.  The  only  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  try  and  keep  my  mind  steadied  by 
the  deep  and  earnest  gratitude  which  fills  it; 
and  under  which,  if  sustained,  both  Basil  and 
I  may  safely  love,  and  increase  each  other's 
happiness  to  the  end. 

''  Many  arrangements  for  room  will  require 
to  be  made  at  Glenbenrough.  I  am  glad  Lady 
Ida  Beauregard  does  not  come,  for  we  could 
not  have  given  her  suitable  accommodation. 
Basil  says  she  would  have  come,  but  some 
domestic  matters  (about  which  he  himself  is 
much  annoyed)  will  keep  her  in  London.     You 
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will  be  glad  to  hear  she  has  written  me  a 
kind  little  note,  and  has  sent  me  an  exquisite 
bracelet :  the  Duke  giving  me  a  necklace  to 
suit.  Basil's  cousins.  Lord  Darnton  and  Sir 
Edward  Cressingham,  are  coming  to  Dreumah. 
Mr.  Auber  is  expected  also  ;  but  Mr.  March- 
moram's  arrival  will  be  uncertain  to  the  last, 
as  it  depends  on  some  parliamentary  motion 
expected  to  come  on  at  that  time.  I  hope 
Florh  is  glad  about  my  marriage. 

"  Dearest  sisters,  I  hear  Basil's  voice  in  the 
garden,  so  I  can  write  no  more  :  I  must  go 
out. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  and  happy 

"  NORAH." 

Norah  came  home  with  her  father,  and  for 
a  fortnight  the  three  sisters  were  together 
almost  inseparably.  They  climbed  all  the  old 
weU-beloved  hills,  rowed  and  bathed  in  the 
bright  beautiful  river,  gathered  deer's-grass  and 
holly  on  the  Bona  Pass  and  the  garden  banks, 
and,   mounted   on   their    ponies,   they    rode    to 
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Bome  of  the  very  furthest  glens,  where  Norah 
said  good-bye  in  every  cottage  to  her  father's 
people.  Not  one  of  the  old  time-worn  women, 
or  smiling  hard-labouring  young  ones,  scattered 
over  scores  of  heathery  miles,  but  received  a 
parting  gift.  All  the  near  and  far  distant 
"merchants"  also  blessed  Miss  Mac  Neil's 
generosity,  for  it  emptied  their  different  small 
shops  of  long-piled  heaps  of  woollen  stuff, 
groceries,  ribbons,  and  brought  a  large  margin 
to  that  year's  gains  and  profits. 

Florh  came  from  Lochandhu,  and  took  up 
her  abode  at  Glenbenrough,  her  cottage  being 
in  the  meantime  shut  up,  as  Ewen  also  was 
sent  for.  His  mother  rejoiced  at  the  occupa- 
tion now  given  him  in  many  of  the  preparations 
for  Norah's  coming  wedding.  It  was  his  part 
to  go  to  Arduashien  and  Strathshielie  for  various 
assistance  required;  to  superintend  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  barns  into  dormitories  for  the  dis- 
tant tenants,  who  were  all  sure  to  come ;  and 
to  see  as  to  the  correct  pitching  of  the  tents 
on  the  lawn. 
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Ewen  had  been  a  trial  to  Florh  all  winter. 
He  refused  to  arouse,  after  his  brother's  death, 
to  any  useful  occupation  ;  but  sat  in  daily  in- 
creasing gloomy  despondency  by  the  fire-side, 
engaged  in  some  mere  indolent  sedentary  way — 
polishing  Normal's  fire-arms,  or  dressing  trout 
and  salmon  flies :  and,  even  when  the  lime  for 
tillage  of  their  small  arable  croft  came  on,  he 
lent  to  Florh  but  a  grudging  helping  hand  in 
her  labours  on  it.  Now,  however,  he  had  to 
exert  himself  in  the  general  pleasant  excitement 
at  Glenbenrough ;  and  Florh  secretly  looked 
forward  to  a  further  distraction,  which  she 
hoped  would,  like  some  sudden  severe  opera- 
tion, cure  his  disease  by  removing  at  once,  and 
for  ever,  the  cause  of  it. 

As  long  as  Jeanie  Cameron  lived,  Ewen's 
morbid  interest  in  his  blighted  hopes  and  love 
would  continue  to  exist,  along  with  other  sore 
and  galling  feelings  ;  but  the  poor  girl  seemed 
likely  soon  to  be  removed  from  earth.  She 
had  returned  to  her  father's  home  not  many 
weeks  ago,  after   an  absence   during  the  winter 
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and  spring ;  and  people  at  the  kirk  told  Florh 
she  was  dying :  she  was  thin,  wasted,  and  had 
"a  wrasthn'  cough,"  and  the  "  streekit  look" 
was  upon  her  whitened  lips. 

A  stern  sense  of  expediency  hardened  Florh's 
character,  as  surely  as  it  does  that  of  all  whom 
it  may  influence :  she  thought  it  would  be 
best  if  Jeanie  died.  Ewen  would  fret  sore, 
and  then  recover  :  there  would  be  no  more 
fuel  for  hope  or  for  hatred.  He  must  ever 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
last  estrangement  'twixt  him  and  her ;  and  in 
her  grave  all  the  past  would  be  buried.  Be- 
lieving this,  she  listened  almost  with  pleasure,^ 
when,  a  week  before  Norah's  marriage-day,  her 
son  called  her  out  to  speak  to  him  in  the 
birch  wood  at  the  back  of  Glenbenrough.  He 
had  that  afternoon  returned  from  Dreumah, 
where  he  had  been  sent  for  the  shooting  tent. 

•^^  Oh !  mother,"  and  Florh  saw  the  unusual 
tear  quiver  in  his  cold  grey  eye,  "  I  hae  na 
mentioned  her  name  to  ye  this  year;  but  I 
must   do   it   now,  for   likely  one    o'  the  last  o' 
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times.  I  was  hot  wi'  the  weisrht  o'  the  tent 
ropes  I  was  carryiug  the  day,  and  I  stepped 
down  to  take  a  drink  from  the  spring  'mang 
the  ferns  near  her  father's  house,  when  I  came 
sudden  on  her.  She  was  sitting  there,  an'  I 
minded  the  last  day  I  saw  her  there  before 
last  Martinmas,  when  I  gave  her  such  hard 
words,  and  cast  up  yon  English  fine  gentleman. 
She  could  na  hae  answered  me  to-day  as  then, 
had  she  wished  it,  mother  :  her  face  was  as 
wan  as  one  o'  the  lilies  on  Lochandhu,  and 
her  eyes  were  as  deadly  bright  as  a  dying 
hawk's ;  her  voice  came  low  and  weak,  and 
fitful  as  the  scarce-stirring  wind.  Oh,  mother, 
I  was  ahint  her,  and  heard  my  own  name :  she 
said  it  sighing  like  to  break  her  heart.  ^  Oh, 
Ewen  !  the  evil  one  sent  a  glamour  o'er  me. 
Oh,  my  ain  auld  faithfu'  laddie !  would  ye  but 
forgie  me  ere  I  dee  ? '  I  don't  know  how  I 
turned  my  steps  backward ;  but  I  did.  She 
didna  see  me,  an'  I  was  feared,  had  I  come 
forward,  I  would  greet,  so  I  moved  on,  an' 
left  her  there  in  her  loneness." 
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"  Aye,  aye,  my  son/'  Florh  replied,  in  a 
compassionate  tone ;  "  puir  lassie,  puir  lassie ! 
"When  she  is  deid,  ye  maun  bear  it  as  the 
wark  o'  Providence,  an'  seek  no  to  meddle  in 
his  decrees.  It  was  aye  intended  ye  and  she 
should  never  make  out  your  contract,  otherwise 
she  wad  na  be  this  way  noo.  Ye  '11  see  she  '11 
tell  yoursel'  to  forgie  her,  and  let  her  die  in 
peace,  and  mak  ye  promise  to  live  in  peace 
for  her  sake :  I  know  she  will ;  an'  she  '11  leave 
this  desire  as  a  legacie  for  your  soul's  good. 
Whenever  Miss  Norah's  wedding  is  over  I  '11 
gae  to  Jeanie  Cameron ;  an'  then  ye  '11  come 
later,  maybe,  an'  see  her  too,  an'  tak  her  last 
words  from  hersel'." 

"  That  '11  depend  on  what  she  will  hae  to 
tell  me,"  Ewen  gloomily  replied,  wiping  his 
brow  with  his  bonnet.  "  I  '11  let  her  die  in 
peace,  my  puir  lassie :  but  if  I  hear  I  hae 
more  to  forgie  than  hersel' — if  she'll  ask  me 
to  forgie  any  one  that  has  wronged  her  and 
me — mother,  I  '11  no  !  I  '11  never,  never  do  it ! 
I'll  no  tell  Tier,  but  I  tell  it  you:  if  I  find  I 
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bae  cause  for  it,  the  day  o'  her  death  will  set 
me  on  my  revenge." 

"  Ye  hae  nae  cause  for  it,  Ewen/'  Florh 
replied  sternly,  a  curious  twinkling  look  light- 
ing up  her  mouth  and  eyes.  "  Ye  '11  find  Jeanie 
will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  hersel'.  I  '11 
take  care  that  to  you,  at  any  rate,  she  won't," 
she  mentally  added. 

Ewen  made  no  further  remark,  but  walked 
away  to  his  usual  duties. 

The  night  before  the  wedding,  Harold  and 
Norah  stood  together  on  the  old  hall  door- 
steps. The  July  moon  rested  large,  soft,  and 
silvery  above  the  Roua  Pass,  lighting  up 
the  silent  triumphal  flower  arches  and  leafy 
canopies  of  myrtle-green  which  spanned  the 
way  from  the  house  to  the  bridge,  and  showing 
the  outlines  of  the  piles  of  wood  for  bonfires, 
ready  to  burst  to-morrow  into  pyramids  of 
flame  on  every  rocky  height :  and,  as  their  eyes 
wandered  from  scene  to  scene,  always  return- 
ing to  each  other,  the  peaceful  moonlight  min- 
gled with  the  sunshine  of  their  hope,  and  shed 
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exquisite  happiness  through,  their  hearts.  There 
was  beauty  without,  within,  and  spreading 
brightly  before  them. 

It  was  time  for  Harold  to  go :  his  horse  had 
long  been  waiting  to  carry  him  from  his  bride's 
sight  (according  to  Scottish  etiquette)  until  they 
met  next  day  to  part  no  more.  He  was  to 
sleep  at  Dreumah,  where  most  of  his  English 
friends  were  expected  that  day. 

Norah  and  the  sisters  walked  slowly  with 
him  towards  the  silvery  quivering  river ;  his 
horse  stood  impatient  on  the  other  side.  Ishbel 
called  out  as  he  looked  back,  ere  the  bridge 
was  gained, 

"  Ah  well,  Basil,  though  Norah  won't  see 
the  lovely  bonfires  here  to-morrow,  she  is  going 
to  see  a  much  grander  one.  If  I  thought  I 
could  go  post-haste  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  as  she 
will,  I  would  give  up  the  sight  here  too." 

Harold  turned  back  to  retort,  glad  of  the 
excuse  thus  given  him,  and  the  opportunity  of 
a  few  more  parting  words  with  Norah. 

"  I  really  believe  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  dearest. 
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that  my  old  valet,  Gupini,  is  to  return  to  me; 
but  in  capacity  of  courier  :  and  invaluable, 
indeed,  he  will  be  in  the  latter  capacity.  I 
got  a  letter  from  him,  dated  from  Naples, 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  saying  he  had  heard  of 
ray  intended  marriage,  and  offering  to  return; 
so,  knowing  of  what  service  he  would  be 
abroad,  I  accepted  his  offer.  He  was  to  arrive 
at  Dreumah  to-night,  I  think;  and  if  you 
remember  to  ask  him  to-morrow,  Ishbel,  he 
will  tell  you  whether  Vesuvius  is  worth  look- 
ing at  just  now." 

Again  good  night,  and  Harold  rode  linger- 
ingly  away. 

So  large  an  assemblage  of  Highland  friends 
had  been  invited,  that  Glenbenrough  knew  the 
drawing-room  would  not  contain  them  all;  it 
was  therefore  arranged  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  heather- 
scented  lawn,  over  which  an  awning  was 
stretched,  extending  along  the  river  bank : 
there  two  hundred  guests  were  to  drink  the 
bridal  toast  with  Hiohland  honours. 
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It  was  to  be  a  Highland  wedding,  with  fes- 
tivities before^  during  the  ceremony,  and  after 
it.  Lady  Lauriston,  and  Lady  Mac  Neil  and 
her  daughters,  had  been  there  for  a  week, 
exercising  their  taste  and  fancy  in  all  the 
arrangements,  and  Harold  and  Norah  had  them- 
selves gathered  many  branches  from  the  blos- 
soming trees,  and  had  loaded  baskets  with  fruit 
and  flowers  for  the  joyful  occasion. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  to  take  place  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  by  that  hour 
the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  would  have  abated. 
Soon  after  two,  the  ponderous  old  family 
carriages  of  distant  guests  began  to  arrive. 
First  came  Normal's  father  and  mother,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mac  Alistair  of  Arduashien,  whose 
appearance  at  a  festivity  was  as  rare  as  such 
an  event  as  the  present  had  hitherto  been  at 
Glenbenrough ;  but  the  happiness  of  Normal's 
recovery  had  been  an  additional  stimulus  to- 
wards this  exertion.  (Arduashien  told  Glen- 
benrough he  had  as  yet  received  no  reply  to 
his  important  letter).     Then  came  Sir  Roderick 
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and  Lady  Glenmardie,  with  a  piper  playing  on 

the  roof  of  the  carriage;  then  the  Couchferns, 
young  Couchfernj  with  his  brilliant  handsome 
face  and  Highland  dress,  doing  honour  to  the 
day ;  then  a  row  of  dog-carts  filled  with  kilted 
men,  all  sons  of  the  lairds  who  were  following 
more  staidly  with  their  wives;  then,  in  her 
carriage,  in  the  wake  of  the  dog-carts  filled  with 
her  fancied  admirers,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Seatoune, 
reclining  in  stiff'-laced  agony,  with  galling  tight 
white  satin  shoes,  and  a  heap  of  finery  on  the 
top  of  her  wig. 

The  people  from  the  difi"erent  districts  flocked 
in  bands,  headed  each  by  the  local  piper. 
From  the  Dual  Ghu,  from  Phee,  and  from 
every  distant  part  of  the  property,  they  came; 
their  apj^roach  was  indeed  a  striking  sight. 
The  procession  came  by  the  Roua  Pass,  and 
was  augmented  by  the  people  of  Lochandhu, 
the  strains  of  the  bagpipe  announcing  them 
while  still  far  off".  First  marched  the  piper, 
with  quick  steps,  with  his  flying  ribbons  and 
inflated    face ;    along  the   perilous    edge    of    the 
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narrow  pass,  keeping  time  with  his  inspiring 
strains,  he  led  the  single  endless  file.  On  they 
came,  with  erect  heads,  pressing  so  close  upon 
each  other,  that  one  tripping  against  the  other 
would  have  sent  them  all,  like  a  pack  of  cards 
upon  their  faces,  headlong  into  the  abyss ;  but 
they  knew  neither  fear  nor  danger,  though 
many  of  the  spectators  gazed  in  breathless  sus- 
pense until  the  last  of  the  file  had  passed  the 
peril,  and  came  safely  down  the  hill.  Not  a 
man  had  thought  of  the  precipice;  every  foot 
kept  time  to  the  stirring  tones  of  the  beloved 
music. 

Suddenly  a  general  excitement  spread  through 
the  numerous  company  on  the  lawn,  and  burst 
forth  in  a  deafening  cheer,  echoed  from  height 
to  height,  as  the  dust  of  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing carriage,  and  the  combined  bands  of  pipers 
treading  past  to  the  welcome,  announced  that 
the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  were  in  sight. 

All  rushed  confusedly  through  Esme's  brain 
as  she  stood  midst  the  fair  bridesmaid  group  on 
the  hall  door-step,  and  she  grasped  the  cold  iron 
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of  the  balustrade  for  support,  as  she  thought 
she  saw  Marchmoram's  figure  next  to  Harold's. 
Ishbel  saw  the  anxious  suspense,  the  earnest 
expectant  gaze,  and  whispered  in  sisterly  love, 

"  Esme,  he  is  not  there ;  be  composed :  here 
is  Mr.  Auber   coming." 

And  at  the  same  moment  the  latter,  sepa- 
rating from  the  augmenting  crowd  around 
Harold,  advanced  to  where  his  practised  eye 
had  marked,  almost  from  the  bridge,  the  lovely 
girlish  cluster. 

As  Auber's  voice,  in  polished  greeting,  fell 
upon  Esme's  ear,  and  her  eyes  met  the  well- 
known  shadowy  gaze  of  his,  almost  as  last  she 
had  met  it,  she  felt  that  he  alone  had  re- 
turned; and,  at  the  sudden  reaction,  the  hot 
blood  mounted  almost  to  her  temples :  her 
emotion  betrayed  itself  in  the  alternate  bright 
colour  and  deadly  paleness  of  her  cheek, 
until  an  inner  prayer  for  controlling  strength 
sent  it  quieted  at  last  back  to  her  heart. 

Auber    had    seen    it    all,    and     noted    every 
phase   of  her    confusion,  save  its   cause.      That 
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he  interpreted,  confidently,  but  mistakenly.  The 
knowledge  of  her  love  for  him,  the  fresh  touch 
of  her  cool  little  hand,  the  unchanged,  or 
rather  improved,  aspect  of  her  beauty,  the 
quickly-formed  vista  of  a  delightful  freshening 
summer  and  autumn,  all  touched  with  revivi- 
fying power  the  hlase  man:  a  smile  almost 
natural,  a  sense  of  pleasure,  keener  than  for 
years  had  stimulated  him,  lit  up  his  dark  face. 

And  now,  leaning  with  drooping  head  upon 
her  father's  shoulder,  the  bride  makes  her  exit 
for  ever  from  her  maiden  home.  Where  on 
earth  could  there  be  a  prettier  scene  than 
that?  Nature  lent  her  grandest  frame  to  the 
animated  picture,  and  the  glorious  July  sun 
sent  its  deep  glow  to  soften  and  enhance  the 
beauties  of  the  scene. 

Midst  silence  unbroken,  save  by  the  rushing 
of  the  unheeding  river,  and  beneath  the  golden 
sunshine,  the  Highland  girl  and  her  English 
bridegroom  stood,  whilst  the  clergyman,  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  Presbyterian  form,  proceeded 
to  make  them  one.     His  uncouth  figure,  in  its 
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plain  canonicals,  and  his  loud  sonorous  accents, 
heightened,  by  contrast,  the  graceful  elegance 
of  NoraVs  slight  figure,  richly  veiled  in  its 
bridal  lace,  as  she  bent  low  to  listen  to  his 
address  ;  while  Harold,  with  his  finely-chiselled 
face  and  upright  manly  dignity,  looked  a  fit 
support  for  so  fair  a  creature.  Norah's  wreath 
and  bouquet  were  of  rare  but  perishable  beauty  : 
that  very  morning  had  the  natural  orange- 
flower  and  myrtle  arrived  from  Harold's  Hall, 
under  care  of  a  special  messenger ;  and  the 
sprig  of  white  heather  which  Harold  bore, 
had  been  gathered  by  Norah's  self  that  very 
morning  on  the  Roua  Pass. 

To  the  English  people  present  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  imposing  from  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity. They  saw  the  clergyman  address  the 
bride  with  fatherly  earnestness,  setting  before 
her  the  duties  of  the  holy  state;  and  then 
turn  to  the  bold  bridegroom,  and  exhort  him 
to  love  and  protect  his  wife.  With  a  firm  grasp 
he  next  joined  their  hands,  and  announced 
them   to    be    now,    with    his    blessing    and  their 
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own  consent,  a  married  pair.  Then,  releasing 
their  hands,  he  retreated  a  step,  and  with 
closed  eyes  poured  forth  a  prayer  in  low 
pleading  tones ;  his  eloquence  and  feeling  im- 
pressing the  reverent  listeners,  as  he  addressed 
every  state  and  condition  there.  At  last  he 
paused  and  gave  his  blessing  to  the  bridal 
pair,  and  then,  his  sacred  functions  fulfilled, 
shaking  hands  with  blithe  good  will,  he  sud- 
denly became  a  layman.  The  ceremony  was 
over,  and  rejoicing  commenced. 

A  brilliant  dejeuner  was  laid  out  under 
the  long  green-leaved  awning,  and  the  com- 
pany comprised  all  the  Highland  gentry  for 
many  miles  round ;  except  the  Miss  Rankins, 
who  would  most  likely  have  honoured  Norah's 
marriage  under  its  desirable  circumstances,  had 
they  not  been  at  the  moment  vainly  attempting 
to  gain  equally  eligible  establishments  for  them- 
selves in  the  high  circles  of  London.  Not  a 
guest  was  there  who  did  not  heartily  sympathise 
in  the  events  of  the  day,  and  who  turned  not 
in   pleasure    from    Norah's    lovely   countenance 
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to  the  mellow  autumnal  face  of  her  father, 
telling  for  itself  the  history  of  his  long  un- 
tarnished life.  His  generous  friendship,  his 
many  acts  of  kindness,  had  won  for  the  honour- 
able open-hearted  laird  of  Glenbenrough  the 
esteem  of  his  equals  and  the  love  of  the 
poor.  Many  were  the  enthusiastic  toasts,  given 
in  sparkling  language,  and  drunk  in  frothing 
champagne,  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  his 
roof-tree  ;  many  the  polished  compliments  paid 
to  the  charms  of  his  remaining  daughters ; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  the  entertainment, 
not  a  few  hints  were  thrown  out  in  broad 
accented  Scotch,  or  more  fortunately  unin- 
telligible Gaelic — from  the  lower  end  of  the 
tables,  where  substantial  farmers  sat  —  of  the 
hopes  of  some  future  grandson  taking  the  name 
and  bearing  it  on  in  all  the  time-honoured 
associations  of  Mac   Neil ! 

In  the  grand  final  toast  of  "  the  health  of 
Mr.  and  Z^Irs.  Harold,"  all  the  glasses  were 
dashed  to  the  ground  in  true  Celtic  fashion. 
Many  of  the  country  people  obstinately  declined 
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giving  the  bridegroom  his  prefix ;  as,  if  a  laird, 
why  not  "Harold"? 

Esme  sat  next  to  Lord  Darnton,  he  as  "  best 
man  "  having  led  her  to  the  feast :  this  added 
to  her  enjoyment,  for  in  some  nameless  manner 
he  reminded  her  of  Marchmoram,  for  whom 
she  had  at  first  mistaken  him ;  and,  knowing 
that  this  sympathy  was  unknown  to  him,  she 
enjoyed  it  unrestrainedly.  She  talked  to  him 
in  her  own  style,  as  she  had  done  in  her 
first  unfettered  intercourse  with  Marchmoram : 
and  Lord  [^Darnton  met  her  almost  as  he  had 
done. 

The  style  of  conversation  of  these  men  of  the 
world  suited  Esme ;  she  never  had  enjoyed  the 
delight  of  converse  with  well-read,  travelled,  and 
conversible  men  of  her  own  country.  The  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  Scotchmen  seem  to  sober 
down  too  much  into  reserve:  an  undescribable 
matter-of-factness  pervades  them,  and  insen- 
sibly restrains  the  mind  from  any  flight  of 
gay  or  erratic  fancy;  which,  in  a  tempera- 
ment,  such   as   Esm^'s,    it    would    be    a    great 
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relief  sometimes  to  give  utterance  to.  It  was 
a  hard  case  to  feel  occasionally,  as  she  did, 
that  the  man  to  whom  a  whole  evening's 
conversation  must  be  devoted,  and  who  would 
have  it  strictly  kept  within  a  sensible  disqui- 
sition on  sport,  or  farming,  or  maybe  a  cautious 
laugh  at  some  dry  bit  of  humour,  might  really 
bear  within  him  far  more  exciting  ideas :  only 
she  would  never  see  them ;  and,  in  his  pre- 
sence, she  must  bring  none  of  her  own  sunny 
thoughts  to  the  sui'face,  lest  the  sudden  or 
unusual  display  should  startle  him  into  silence. 
He  would  be  too  much  surprised  even  to  re- 
gard them. 

Miss  Christy  had  been  rather  in  a  subdued 
state  all  day:  a  due  sense  of  propriety  kept 
her  in  the  background;  but  during  lunch, 
being  happily  placed  betwixt  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Macconochie,  and  thus  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
surrounding  ''fine  gentry,"  her  spirits  gradu- 
ally recovered.  This  was  made  evident  more 
by  signs  than  words.  Lord  Darnton  quietly 
called  Esme's  attention  to  Miss  Christy,  as  she 
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mysteriously  laid  one  pocket-handkerchief  across 
her  knees  on  the  top  of  another,  which  she 
had  already  spread  to  preserve  her  dress :  for 
she  despised  the  use  of  a  napkin.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  was  soon  apparent,  when,  by  means 
of  nods  and  becks,  she  had  induced  a  servant 
to  approach  with  a  plate  of  cake ;  for,  picking 
out  a  huge  slice,  she  carefully  wrapped  it  in 
the  upper  handkerchief  and,  producing  a  pin 
from  her  mouth,  pinned  it  up. 

Catching  Esme's  and  Lord  Darnton's  watchful 
eyes  at  the  moment,  she  nodded  confidentially, 
and  whispered  through  her  hand,  as  she  thrust 
the  prize  into  her  pocket, 

"  Dreaming  breid,  my  laird  :  I  '11  hae  a  bit 
ready  for  yoursel'  afore  night,  an'  ye  '11  just 
sleep  upon  it  for  good  luck,  ye  see." 

The  first  tears  shed  that  day  fell  when 
Norah  parted  with  her  sisters  in  her  own  old 
room ;  and  as  she  threw  herself  into  her  father's 
arms,  tears  stole  down  his  manly  cheeks. 
His  warm  heart  bled  as  this  first  link  was 
severed ;    for  never  had   father's  love  more   en- 
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twined  itself  amidst  the  youthful  years  of  home- 
taught  motherless  daughters. 

The  young  couple  were  gone ;  the  people 
had  gathered  in  hundreds  on  the  lawn  and 
round  the  carriage,  and — despite  the  expostu- 
lations of  Harold  and  Glenbenrough,  who  feared 
that  Norah's  firmness  would  at  last  give  way — 
had  claimed,  in  loud  joyful  lawlessness,  the 
long  accustomed  honour  of  drawing  the  car- 
riage past  the  "running  stream."  The  horses 
were  already  out,  and  led  down  to  the  flower 
arch  of  the  bridge ;  and  the  next  moment, 
with  speed  that  could  have  kept  pace  with 
theirs,  those  strong  men  whirled  the  cai-riage 
along.  The  gentlemen  all  went  with  it;  and 
Glenbenrough,  his  hand  firmly  set  upon  the 
frame  of  the  window  nearest  which  Norah 
sat,  ran  with  the  vigour  of  a  younger  man, 
ready  to  shout  the  warning  word  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

Xorah  had  covered  her  eyes  with  her  thick 
Brussel's  lace  veil ;  but  ere  the  impatient 
horses,   harnessed   by   fifty   hands,   had    started, 
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and  while  the  shouts  of  the  people  and  the 
strains  of  the  bagpipes  were  still  echoing 
upon  her  ear,  she  leant  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  again  and  again  embraced  her  father. 
He  then  went  round  to  grasp  Harold's  hand, 
and  she  gazed  back  upon  the  house,  which 
stood  out  grey  and  clear ;  and  as  the  rich 
July  evening  glow  fell  upon  all  the  gay 
groups  assembled  upon  the  river  banks,  wav- 
ing handkerchiefs  and  bonnets,  she  saw  Esme 
and  Ishbel  standing  on  the  Koua  Pass,  whence 
they  could  best  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
carriage. 

That  evening  was  long  remembered  by  all 
present.  Those  guests  who  came  from  a  dis- 
tance had  accommodation  in  the  houses  of 
Glenbenrough,  Phee,  the  Manse,  and  at  the 
Factor's,  while  a  glorious  summer  moon  tempted 
others  to  delay  their  drive  home  until  early 
morning.  Dancing  was  kept  up  in  the  sultry 
open  air  and  within  the  house,  while  supper 
and  refreshments  were  served  all  night  in  the 
dining-room  and  in  the  outer  awning :  in  short. 
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it  -was  what  is  called  a  ^^real  Highland  wed- 
ding;" and  every  one  enjoyed  it,  from  the 
ladies  on  the  lawn  to  the  lassies  dancing  in 
the  barn.  The  bonfires  on  the  hills  were  a 
beautiful  sight,  spreading  crimson  flashes  all 
over  the  pale  blue  evening  sky;  and  at  about 
twelve  o'clock,  one  on  the  summit  of  the 
Roua  Pass  burst  forth  into  a  blaze  brighter 
than  any  yet  had  done. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
LOYE     TORMENTS. 

O !  list  yon  thrush,  my  Mary, 
That  warbles  on  the  pine; 
His  strain  sae  light  and  airy, 
Accords  in  joy  wi'  thine, 

Singing  aye  welcome  hame. 

Hogg. 

On  the  night  of  Nor  all's  wedding  Esme  and 
Auber  stood  together  on  the  Roua  Pass,  screened 
from  the  glare  of  the  blazing  bonfire  by  a  pro- 
jecting mass  of  rock,  and  silently  gazing  on  the 
scenery  aronnd,  which  was  lighted  up  by  the 
bright  midsummer  moon,  and  flecked  by  the 
lurid  hues  of  the  fire-light  from  distant  peaks. 
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To  Auber  there  appeared  more  charms  about 
Esme  this  evening  than  ever  before.  She  was 
paler  than  when  he  had  last  parted  from  her, 
and  he  thought  she  had  even  grown  taller. 
Excitement,  or  it  might  be  the  few  months 
more  advance  towards  womanhood  which  gene- 
rally darkens  thoughtful  eyes,  had  made  her's 
of  still  deeper,  softer  blue ;  and  the  flexile 
expression  of  her  lips  was  rather  the  sweet 
saddened  smile,  than  the  arch  playful  one  of 
other  days.  He  saw  that  she  had  had  her 
thoughts  deeply  stirred  this  winter ;  and  he 
had  been  right  when  he  told  her  she  would 
never  be  able  to  forget  him :  was  not  the 
shadow  of  a  loved  remembrance  upon  that 
clear  and  thoughtful  brow  ? 

Esme  was  nervous  ;  she  dreaded  Auber's 
voice ;  she  feared  the  first  change  of  it  in 
approach  to  tenderness :  if  he  spoke  of  love, 
how  should  she  reply  ?  Let  him  but  give  her 
time,  and  she  would  show  him  that  those  faith- 
less words  held  no  power  over  her.  But  she 
was  safe  that  night :  Auber  tasted  pleasure  more 
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epicureanly.  He  must  go  back  in  the  path, 
and  lead  her  gently  in  the  flowery  chains  up 
to  that  point  where  he  left  her  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year.  His  words  that  night  were  only 
in  softest  ambiguity. 

It  was  after  a  pause  that  Esme  asked  quickly, 
and  in  a  low  tone,  a  question  that  had  been 
sometime  trembling  on  her  lips. 

"  Is  Mr.  Marchmoram  coming  North,  Mr. 
Auber?" 

He  turned  round  with  that  look  of  his  of 
half  surprised,  doubting  scrutiny;  her  eyes  fell 
beneath  his,  and  she  coloured  deeply  as  he 
replied, 

"  He  may  be  here  to-morrow,  or  he  may  not 
come  at  all :  and  his  stay  at  Dreumah  would, 
at  any  rate,  be  uncertain.  Godfrey  is  too  busy 
a  man  now,  and  has  too  many  schemes  afloat 
for  his  plans  to  be  counted  on.  Did  it  strike 
you  that  Darnton  resembled  Marchmoram?" 

Esme  turned  as  pale  as  her  dress.  Well 
might  this  man  boast  of  his  power.  The  sub- 
tlest shade  escaped  him  not,  and  intuitive  per- 
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ception  seemed  to  teach  him  how  to  probe,  if 
suspicion  but  ever  so  faintly  pointed  where. 

He  studied  her  downcast  face  as  she  replied, 
as  firmly  as  she  could, 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

He  drew  out  a  packet  of  letters,  and  slowly 
selected  one. 

"  This  is  Godfrey's  last :  will  you  read  it  ? 
It  is  short,  and  the  moon  is  bright." 

Esme's  hand  shook  as  she  took  it,  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  hold  it ;  and  she  dropped 
the  envelope,  which  a  light  breeze  at  the 
moment  blew  over  the  edge  of  the  Pass  and 
into  the  river.  Auber's  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
her,  and  suddenly  he  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Why  this  agitation  ?  Is  Godfrey  March- 
moram's  name  so  dear  ?     Esme,  Esme,  beware  ! " 

He  drew  her  towards  him;  but  suddenly  let 
fall  her  resisting  hand,  as  the  voices  of  Glen- 
benrough  and  Lady  Mac  Neil,  who  had  as- 
cended unobserved,  sounded  close  beside  them. 
Auber  was  never  at  fault ;  he  gave  Esme  one 
glance    of  appealing    silence,   and   then   picking 
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up  Marchmoram's  unread  letter  from  the  ground, 
advanced  with,  careless  sang  froid  towards  her 
father  and  Lady  Mac  Neil. 

Esme  sunk  behind  a  drooping  birch,  out  of 
sight,  and  then  she  moved  on  over  the  heather 
towards  the  red  glare  of  the  bonfire,  attracted 
almost  unconsciously  towards  the  light  like  some 
half-wakened  bird ;  and,  when  very  near  it, 
sat  down  upon  a  rock,  her  white  dress  floating 
around  her. 

Two  men  were  standing  beside  the  fire,  but 
with  their  backs  to  her;  they  were  conversing, 
and  one  of  them  suddenly  giving  a  loud  laugh 
accompanied  by  a  grotesque  foreign  gesture, 
she  recognised  in  him  the  Italian  Gupini.  The 
other  was  Ewen  Mackenzie.  They  had  been 
speaking  low,  but  Gupini  now  raised  his  voice, 
and  she  heard  him  distinctly,  though  not  so 
Ewen's  answers. 

"  Corpo  di  bacco  !  Who  die  for  a  woman  ? 
Me  left  Napoli  to  save  my  life  from  one !  si,  si ; 
a  woman  that  Signer  Auber  me  pay  if  me  killed 
her  :   she  love  him  too  much — e  troppo  !     You 
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only  amuse  yourself — me  only  amuse  —  tliey 
amuse;  but  who  die?" 

Esme  thought  that  Ewen's  reply  was  a  deep- 
muttered  curse. 

"  Ah !  not  your  fault  if  she  die :  you  forget 
her  !  You  should  see  me  manage  Signora  Lucia, 
il  Signor  Auber's  cara  amica.  She  tear  her  hair 
and  say  she  loved  him  so,  and  he  dare  not  for- 
sake her.  1  tell  her  to  forget  him,  and  make 
merry  while  life  last.  So  I  say  to  you — and 
you  in  Scozia  !  you  are  cold — you  can  forget, 
and  a  woman  in  Scozia  can  forget :  I  pity  you 
not.  But  Lucia,  la  Gitana,  she  is  as  the  Italian  : 
her  love  is  warm,  her  hatred  is  hot.  Ah !  per 
Dio,  per  Dio!"  he  exclaimed,  with  excited 
gesticulation ;  "  che  maraviglio !  il  mondo  am- 
mirabile  !  Lucia,  la  Bella  bellissima !  When  I 
see  her,  and  sudden  memory  came !  How  the 
old  time  revives.  Life  to  me  ever  turns  up 
strange,  strange !  She,  so  clever,  was  successful 
in  life — her  first  love  dead — but  me  ?"  Gupini 
ceased  with  a  gasp. 

Ewen  then   spoke   long    and   vehemently,   but 
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was  frequently  interrupted  by  Gupini,  some- 
times as  if  expostulating,  sometimes  in  tones 
laughingly  mocking.  At  last  Ewen  raised  his 
voice  with  threatening  gesture,  and  Esme  again 
heard  the  words. 

"  Look  here ;  ye  're  going  the  night,  an' 
I  'm  never  to  see  ye  mair :  but  ye  gae  not  till 
I  hear  the  name  which  you  have  aye  told  me 
ye  could  gie.  I  have  na  rested  waiting  for  it 
since  months :  I  hae  my  suspicions  almost  sure, 
but  I  want  just  your  word.  "When  I  know  it 
I  am  content :  but  look,  if  ye  gie  it  not  ye  '11 
meet  me  yet !  I  'm  going  to  foreign  parts,  too : 
my  young  Master  o'  Arduashien  will  send  for 
me  in  twa  months,  or  I  '11  gae  to  him ;  an'  if 
ye '11  no  satisfy  me  now,"  Ewen  bent  down, 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  skein  dhu,*  and 
tapped  it  significantly,  "  I  '11  take  this  wi'  me, 
man,  and  trip  after  ye ! " 

Gupini  retorted  quickly,  with  much  gesticu- 
lation;   but    Esme    only   heard    Ewen's    reply, 

*  Small  sheathed  knife  worn  in  the  garter. 
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as  he  threw  a  log  of  wood  passionately  into  the 
fire. 

'^  Na,  na,  coward !  I  '11  bring  ye  into  no 
worse  danger  if  ye  '11  tell  the  name.  I  '11  do 
no  harm  to  you  or  him,  or  any  other.  I  '11 
keep  quiet,  never  ye  fear." 

Gupini  said  a  few  words,  and  retreated,  as 
if  to  descend  the  hill :  he  then  called  out, 

"  Well,  guar  date  vi !  E'  Signior — e'  Signior 
— Marchmoram !  Addio!"  then  turning,  he 
bounded  down  in  the  direction  of  the  square. 

Ewen  stepped  forward  for  a  moment,  seem- 
ingly breathless  with  rage ;  and  as  the  fierce 
blaze  of  the  new-kindled  wood  fell  full  upon 
his  face,  it  would  have  done  for  that  of  the 
demon  of  fire.  A  fiendish  expression  of  rage 
subsided  into  a  withering  laugh,  and  his  lips 
distorted  into  a  savage  grin. 

"  So  I  was  right !  Weel,  weel,  he  has  made 
good  use  o'  Ewen  Mackenzie !  Insulted  wi' 
his  tongue,  struck  wi'  his  hand,  and  ruined 
my   ain    bit    lassie !     Weel,   weel,    we  '11    see." 

He  kicked  the  glowing  embers  right  and  left 
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with  a  sort  of  savage  play,  and  turned  quietly 
enough  away;  passing  close  to  Esme  without 
seeing  her.  He  made  for  the  Pass,  which  he 
slowly  descended  on  the  side  leading  down  to 
Lochandhu. 

It  was  the  third  day  after  Norah's  marriage, 
and  quiet  had  come  again  on  the  house  of  Glen  - 
benrough :  the  last  guest  had  departed,  and 
the  faded  flowers  had  all  been  swept  away. 

Early  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  mar- 
riage, Florh  awoke  Esme  with  comfortable  news : 

'^  I  hae  been,  an'  come,  frae  Lochandhu,"  she 
said,  ^^  an'  all  is  right.  Hae  ^no  fear  o'  the 
lad :  I  found  him  packing  a'  his  claithes  when 
I  went  in,  down  to  the  very  remindings  o' 
Huistan,  puir  fellow. 

"^An'  for  what  are  you  doing  this?'  said  I. 

"  ^  I  'm  going  ofi"  to  Arduashien,'  said  he :  *  an' 
goodbye,  mother;  for  I  hae  taken  a  sickening 
to  this  place.  My  mind 's  made  up.  I  '11  gae 
frae  Arduashien  to  join  my  young  master  :  he  '11 
no  refuse  me  now  he  's  sick.  An'  my  savings 
here,'  showing  me  his  leather  pouch,  '  will  take 
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me  o'er  the  sea  to  the  foreign  place  he  is  in. 
Gie  my  fond  love  an'  my  forgieness  to  Jeanie 
Cameron.  If  a'  goes  right,  I  may  yet  see  her 
and  ye  once  more  afore  I  go.'  With  the  know- 
ledge o'  what  was  in  his  heart,  I  could  na  do 
mair  than  mak  a  faint  pretending  o'  being 
against  his  going;  for  my  heart  was  rejoicing, 
Esme  !  An'  so  my  poor  lad  went,  an'  my  prayer 
following  him.  I  '11  gae  to  Arduashien  the  end 
o'  the  week,  for  he  said  himsel'  he  might  na 
be  gone  till  ten  days ;  as  I  wad  rather  say  good- 
bye till  him  there,  than  see  him  back  here  at 
all.  I  '11  gae  see  Jeanie  Cameron  ere  I  go,  and 
bring  him  the  last  words  o'  her." 

Florh  remained  at  Glenbenrough ;  and  two 
days  after  Esme  said  she  would  ride  to  Loch- 
andhu,  as  she  had  not  gathered  a  water-lily 
this  summer.  She  would  also  call  at  Erickava, 
in  hopes  of  finding  a  precious  first  letter  from 
Norah.  Florh  gave  her  the  key  of  her  cot- 
tage, as  within  it  she  would  find  the  forked 
branch  so  long  dedicated  to  the  capture  of  the 
lilies. 
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Norah's  letter  lay  at  Erickavat  it  was  very 
short,  but  very  satisfactory ;  they  had  reached 
Blair  Athol,  one  of  the  lovely  resting  places  on 
the  Highland  road:  their  days  had  been  cloud- 
lessj  and  they  were  very  happy. 

After  seeing  this  missive  despatched  home, 
Esme  rode  on  to  Lochandhu.  It  was  one  of 
those  serene  glowing  days,  like  many  and  many 
on  which  she  had  before  sat  beside  that  bright 
little  loch.  The  air  was  oppressive,  as  much 
from  the  heat  as  from  the  warm  perfumes, 
which  the  sun  brings  out,  as  it  does  colour ; 
and  yet  the  honied  heather,  and  the  spicy 
aromatic  flavour  of  bog-myrtle,  thyme,  and 
birch,  are  not  o'er-powering  in  their  sweetness, 
like  the  more  luscious  scents  of  lowland  flowers. 
The  lilies  lay  in  a  glittering  heap,  which  she 
covered  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  with  their 
large  green  dripping  leaves.  How  luxurious 
to  lay  down  her  head  beside  them,  and  listen, 
in  the  dreamy  quiet,  to  the  splash  of  the  trout 
leaping  up  at  the  little  disporting  midges,  and 
to  hear   the   humming   of  the   flashing    dragon- 
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flies  darting  through  the  sunbeams  on  the  gold- 
coloured  water. 

TVTiere  were  her  thoughts  to  find  him  ?  She 
drew  vivid  pictures,  such  as  her  imagination 
could  always  paint.  She  fancied  the  interior  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  sought  o'er  its 
crowded  benches  for  the  one  commanding  face  ; 
she  pictured  him,  in  his  own  room,  reading 
the  papers  of  the  morning,  and  saw  the  im- 
patient glance  of  his  eye  over  their  contents. 
She  thought  of  him  as  driving  onwards  o'er  the 
bleak  Highland  road,  and  in  idea  she  urged 
the  lagging  horses  to  come  faster  on.  She 
thought  of  him  as  writing  to  his  friend  that 
day,  telling  him  that  duty  called  him  from 
London  in  some  other  direction,  and  that  he 
would  not  visit  Dreumah  that  year;  and  then 
the  tears  came.  Oh  !  her  heart  was  sick  with 
longing  to  see  him  once  again. 

Once  again.  That  was  a  strange  feeling,  mys- 
terious in  its  undefined  but  all-pervading  con- 
viction that  if  they  could  but  meet  once  again 
she   should  be  satisfied.     She  went   not  beyond 
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that;  but  a  craving  for  it  certainly  rested  in 
her  mind.  She  felt  that  so  far  as  this  went^  it 
might  be  that  then  he  would  part  from  her  no 
more;  or  else  that  then  he  would  tell  her 
he  never  could  be  with  her  again.  Either  way, 
her  mind  rested  in  shadowy  but  sure  conviction 
of  being  thus  settled.  Her  soul  needed  to  be 
separated  from  the  thraldom  of  its  expectation : 
once  satisfied  it  would  rest  in  deep  quiet  ever 
after. 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  steadfastly 
athwart  the  hills  towards  Dreumah ;  slowly  and 
slowly  her  gaze  returned,  lingering  back  o'er 
hill  and  glen,  until  it  suddenly  fell  upon  the 
stalwart  figure  of  Marchmoram,  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  her,  advancing  from  a  rugged  rent  in 
the  rocks :  with  slow,  firm  step  he  came,  bodily 
visible,  himself  —  stepping  strongly  and  easily 
over  the  sunken  old  tree  roots,  and  over  the 
sharp  rocks  and  dark  heather-holes  intervening 
betwixt  her  and  him.  Esme  had  been  praying 
for  his  return ;  but  when  she  saw  him  now — 
as  if  a  wraith  had  risen  awfully  to   her   feet — 
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she  arose,  and  with  terror  turned  to  fly.  But 
his  shadow  was  ah-eady  on  her,  and  his  strong 
voice  arrested  and  sustained  her. 

^^Esme!" 

Then  she  stood,  the  colour  faded  from  her 
cheek  and  left  the  whiteness,  but  not  the 
rigidity,  of  marble.  He  reached  her,  his  arms 
were  around  her,  and  one  warm,  passionate 
kiss  brought  back  the  glow. 

"  Esme,  you  were  not  going  to  turn  from  me  ?" 

That  deep  low  voice,  it  sounded  deeper, 
graver  than  last  year.  He  sat  her  down  again 
upon  the  heather,  and  he  knelt  upon  a  rock 
beside  her  and  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  her 
fair  shining  head. 

She  looked  up,  the  traces  of  tears  still  in 
her  dark  blue  eyes,  and  said  softly, 

"  Oh,  you  have  been  very  long  in  coming." 

"  I  have  been  busy,  Esme  ;  I  am  so  still : 
I  have  entered  on  a  life  of  slavery,  where 
mind  is  the  task-master,  and  where  the  body 
must  obey ;  and  I  have  treated  mine  very 
relentlessly  for  many  months  past." 
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Slie  saw  that :  his  face  was  lined  and  fagged, 
and  the  tinge  of  colour  on  his  brow  and 
cheek  feverish ;  his  eyes  seemed  to  her  to 
have  darkened  from  their  former  brown  more 
into  gloomy  black;  the  thin  cut  lips  to  be 
still  more  sharply  defined.  He  had  not  so 
much  excitability  as  formerly,  nor  was  there 
any  recent  glow  of  exultation  on  his  face ;  it 
was  one  that  told  of  strife ;  absorbing,  but 
still  unmarked  by  any  decisive  victory. 

Esme  replied,  her  voice  still  nervously  trem- 
bling, "  I  know  you  have  been  working  hard, 
and  I  was  almost  thinking  you  would  never 
return." 

He  bit  his  lip  quickly ;  sighed  deeply  as 
if  wearied,  and  then  said  in  a  low  measured 
tone, 

*'  Esme,  Esme,  I  have  much  to  tell  you ; 
but  I  want  quiet  rest  with  you  for  a  time: 
I  need  to  gain  fresh  life  and  strength  with 
you,  ere  I  speak  on  that  which  has  brought 
me  North.  Latterly  my  soul  has  thirsted  for 
this   hour;   to   be   here   again,  to  sit  thus  near 
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yoUj  to  hear  your  loving,  tender  voice,  to  feel 
the  gentle  heavenly  influence  which  your  very 
presence  bears  over  me ;  and,  above  all,  in 
this  very  weakness  of  my  love,  to  gain  strength 
for  the  great  crisis  which  approaches.  Child^ 
let  us  be  together  for  a  time  as  we  were  in 
other  days." 

She  then  began  to  tell  him  of  Xorah's  mar- 
riage: and  as  he  sat  there  looking  at  her  and 
listening,  and  heard  her  sunny  laugh,  marked 
the  graphic  colouring  of  each  little  sketch 
drawn  for  his  amusement,  and  saw  the  natural- 
ness of  her  ease  with  him,  and  noted  that 
strength  with  which  she  threw  back  all  shadow 
of  doubt  or  future  thought,  and  did  return, 
as  he  had  bade  her,  to  the  early  times,  the 
careworn  contraction  of  that  busy  scheming 
brow  seemed  to  relax,  and  the  dawning  smile 
of  fresher  days  broke  over  the  deeply-lined 
thoughtful  face. 

They  sat  there  for  sunny  hours  beside  the 
Highland  loch;  and  as  Esme,  in  the  abstrac- 
tion   of    her    delight,    allowed    all    the    pent-up 
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thoughts — which  had  only  found  egress  during 
the  long  desolate  winter  months  in  imaginary- 
conversations  with  him — to  flow  freely  forth, 
challenging  back  the  playful  contradiction  or 
reply,  Marchmoram  rested  himself  in  the  fresh- 
est excitement,  and  renewed  the  vigour  of  his 
life.  Here,  with  Esme,  he  enjoyed  the  very 
idealism  of  debate,  applied  in  sportive  fancy, 
stripped  of  all  bitterness,  mere  battle  of  loving 
wit  against  wit. 

They  went  down  to  Glenbenrough.  March- 
moram was  received  back  as  a  returned  and 
valued  friend;  and  again  the  glow  of  pleasure 
dawned  beneath  the  unmeasured,  unstinted  flow 
of  welcome.  Glenbenrough  went  half  way  up 
the  Eoua  Pass  to  meet  him,  while  Ishbel 
waited  beneath  to  give  her  delighted  greet- 
ings.    What  a  warm  genial  evening  it  was ! 

Marchmoram  again  appeared  as  one  of  the 
family  :  they  strolled  to  all  the  ancient  haunts ; 
they  sat  out  until  late,  until  the  merle  and 
the  mavis  ceased  their  serenade ;  and  when 
they   went    in    the    air   was    still   so   warm,    so 
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quiet,  that  every  door  and  window  was  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  cool  night  air  and  the 
silvery  light  of  the  moon.  Ishbel  sat  and 
rested  her  head  against  her  father's  shoulder, 
who  smiled  with  proud  content  upon  the  two 
loved  ones  left  him  yet,  while  Esme  played 
her  wild  Gaelic  airs,  with  Marchmoram  stand- 
ing near  her.  Esme  started  as  a  low  deep 
sigh  breathed  twice  into  the  harmony;  and 
when  she  looked  up  in  the  twilight  the  gaze 
that  fell  on  hers  seemed  ever  to  deepen  in  its 
restless  gloom.  A  feverish  uncertainty  appeared 
more  or  less  in  the  abruptness  and  absence 
of  his  manner:  Godfrey  had  returned,  but  in 
him  there  was  no  peace.  Still  he  had  re- 
turned; and  did  he  not  love  her  yet?  had 
he  not  told  her  that  he  had  ever  thirsted  for 
this  return? 

Scarcely  had  Marchmoram  said  good  night, 
when  Florh  appeared,  to  ask  Esme  for  the 
key  of  her  cottage ;  and  when,  with  some 
confusion,  Esme,  remembering  at  the  same 
moment   her    basket    of    water-lilies   fading    on 
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the  bank  of  the  loch,  owned  to  having  forgot 
it,  Florh  replied  shortly, 

"  It  does  na  matter :  I  '11  find  the  door  open 
for  mysel',  for  I'm  going  home  the  night, 
methal." 

"  AVhy,  Florh,  you  were  to  stay  another 
week." 

"Na;  I  could  not  sleep  sound  the  night 
here,"  she  replied ;  and  Esme  reddened  at  the 
withering  look  which  accompanied  her  words. 
"I'll  gae  to  Arduashien  in  ane  or  two  days 
to  see  my  son  off,  an'  I  '11  bring  him  word 
o'  Jeanie  Cameron,  whose  days  are  nearly 
run." 

"  Well,  good  night,  Florh,"  Esme  replied ; 
"  I  will  go  also  to  see  poor  Jeanie  Cameron." 

Florh,  as  she  went  out,  looked  back  and 
said,  "  I  have  had  a  letter  frae  Normal :  maybe 
ye '11  see  it  by-and-bye."  And  when  she  passed 
Marchmoram  a  moment  afterwards  in  the  en- 
trance-hall, she  courtesied  deep  and  blandly 
to  him. 

Two     days     later,     Glenbenrough     and     his 
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daughters  spent  a  long  day  at  Dreumah;  it 
was  almost  as  loyely  and  enjoyable  as  that 
first  day  when  they  had  ridden  there^  now 
nearly  a  \  ear  ago ;  save  that  Norah's  dear 
face  was  missings  and  that  the  ludicrous  sub- 
stitution of  Miss  Christy's  gaunt  form  for  her 
slight  graceful  one,  was  almost  painful  in  its 
absurdity. 

Glenbenrough  had  smiled  repeatedly  the 
previous  evening  at  the  peal  of  laughter 
with  which  the  girls  heard  that  he  had 
engaged  her  as  the  only  eligible  person, 
within  reasonable  distance ;  he  considering  that 
they  would  be  the  better  for  the  company  of 
a  third  lady.  But  he  nearly  repented  when 
he  saw  her  appearance  next  morning;  Miss 
Christy  being  mounted  on  a  bony  Galloway 
accustomed  occasionally  to  the  plough  at  Phee, 
and  taking  as  much  exercise  as  her  steed 
almost  the  whole  way  to  Dreumah  :  sometimes 
running  on  foot  while  she  whipped  him  up 
a  hill,  or  anon  standing  perilously  on  his 
back    while    she     gathered     bunches    of    rowan 
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berries,  and  darting  off  and  on  the  saddle  in 
a  hair-brained  manner  at  every  obstacle  on  the 
path. 

They  spent  a  long  day  by  the  loch,  and 
drew  from  it  upwards  of  fifty  successful  hauls, 
landing  shoals  of  fish.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
rowed  Esme  and  Ishbel  in  a  pretty  boat  which 
Auber  had  brought  North ;  while  Miss  Christy, 
who,  during  lunch,  had  sat  in  rather  grim  and 
doubtful  silence — not  abashed,  as  she  after- 
wards owned,  but  merely,  by  inward  obser- 
vation, to  "make  herself  acquaint"  with  them 
all — gave  spontaneous  play  to  her  energies :  en- 
couraging the  gillies  by  loud  gesticulations,  and, 
when  she  saw  them  slacken  slothfuUy  in  the 
distance,  writhing  her  body  and  arms  frantically 
n  order  to  urge  them,  by  example,  to  more 
strenuous  pulling  at  the  ropes.  At  the  largest 
haul,  when  Glenbenrough  and  Lord  Darnton 
rushed  down  to  assist.  Miss  Christy  burst  for- 
ward too  ;  and  from  that  moment  returned  no 
more  to  the  dry  land,  but  remained  with  the 
crew,    labouring     with    her     own     hands     and 
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awakening   the   echoes   with    her    shrill    fisher- 
man-like cries. 

Auber's  curiosity  had  been  aroused,  and  his 
jealousy  slightly  excited  by  Esme's  emotion  in 
regard  to  Marchmoram  on  the  night  of  Norah's 
marriage.  His  self-love  was  safe  as  yet,  for 
from  circumstances  regarding  Marchmoram  in 
his  knowledge,  he  would  not  believe  him  a 
rival;  but  he  feared  the  possibility  of  March- 
moram's  tender  friendship  for  Esme  having 
led  him  to  warn  her,  in  a  brotherly  way, 
against  trusting  too  implicitly  to  himself:  he 
must  discover  and  decide ;  but  that  was  difficult. 

Esme  to-day  was  just  as  in  her  first  days 
there :  joyous,  enjoying,  evidently  unthinking 
of  self;  happy  in  the  sunshine  as  a  bird, 
flitting  from  place  to  place  and  from  one  to 
the  other,  ever  ready  to  raise  or  join  in  the 
merry  laugh,  or  to  promote  the  last  formed 
scheme.  She  was  followed  wherever  she  went 
by  Marchmoram,  who  had  resumed  all  that 
quiet  authority  and  command  which  he  used 
to  hold  over  her   and   Ishbel ;  only  Esme  used 
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to  make  the  tenure  very  piquant  by  frequent 
rebellion. 

Auber  put  on  that  manner  of  absent  indif- 
ference which  he  could  with  such  easy,  grace 
assume,  and  paid  more  attention  to  Ishbel; 
conversing  on  London  gossip  with  Sir  Edward 
Cressingham,  whenever  Esme  was  near. 

After  dinner  in  the  lodge^  there  was  an 
adjournment  to  a  grassy  broom-perfumed  knoll, 
where  claret  and  fruit  were  partaken  of  in  the 
delicious  evening  air  with  additional  zest.  Lord 
Darnton  sang  some  songs ;  then  Esme  and 
Ishbel  joined  in  the  beautifully  simple  "  Baron's 
Heir,"  which  Esme  once  had  sung  to  March- 
moram  before;  and  he  glanced  so  significantly, 
almost  upbraidingly,  at  Lord  Darnton,  who 
was  seated  next  to  her,  that  the  present  look 
and  past  memory  brought  a  vivid  blush  to  her 
cheek.  An  earl,  who  would  have  realized 
the  dream  of  that  day,  now  sat  admiringly 
beside  her ;  but  Fate  ordained  otherwise. 

Lord  Darnton  then  called  upon  Miss  Christy 
for  a  song. 
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"  Deed  an'  deed,  my  lord,  it 's  mysel  that 
should  obey  your  honourable  bidding ;  but  it 's 
no  in  me :  I  never  was  a  singer  but  in  the 
kirk!" 

"  Well,  Miss  Christy,  where  was  there  ever 
a  more  attentive  congregation  than  here?" 

"  Aye,  ye  may  say  that !  we  're  all  quiet 
dacent  folks  enough,  no  fear  of  that;  and  for 
that  matter,  I  never  met  a  finer,  cantier,  bon- 
nier, more  glamoursome  young  chiel  than  your- 
sel',  my  lord!"  Miss  Christy  replied  briskly, 
cunningly  anxious  to  turn  attention  away  from 
herself. 

There  were  loud  acclamations,  while  Lord 
Darnton  bowed  low,  and  Glenbenrough  de- 
clared Miss  Christy  had  evidently  proposed 
his  health;  so  it  was  drunk  all  round  with 
due  honour.  After  thanks,  Lord  Darnton 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  pressed  Miss 
Christy  mercilessly. 

'^  Aye,  aye,  it 's  easy  to  see  ye  hae  been  a 
spoilt  bairn,  an',  accustomed  to  your  ain  way! 
Weel,  I  might  venture,  maybe,  if  I    could   be 
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sure  ye  would  na  mention  it  any  further ;  but 
I  would  na  like  to  be  made  a  fool  o'  by  folks 
talking ! "  she  answered  at  last^,  cautiously,  and 
looking  round  the  company  with  inquiring 
scrutiny. 

"Talked  of!  not  for  worlds.  I  assure  you 
it  will  never  be  mentioned ! "  replied  several 
gentlemen  at  once. 

Miss  Christy  then  cleared  her  throat,  and 
hastily  muttered  to  herself  the  titles  of  certain 
popular  melodies,  commenting  on  each. 

" '  Jeanie  dang  the  weaver  ? '  no  !  '  The  deil's 
amang  the  tailors  ? '  that 's  not  genteel  enough. 
^Hey  Cockernony?'  I  doubt  they  wad  compre 
hend  it :  well,  what  else  ?  *  We  're  a  noddin — 
nid  nid  noddin?'  Hout  tout!  no  suitable  to 
the  occasion.    I  don't  mind  one "  she  paused. 

A  note  of  attention  was  struck  against  a  glass 
by  Lord  Darnton :  the  company  were  not  ex- 
pected to  be  aware  that  Miss  Christy  was  in 
difficulty ;  but  she  shortly  announced  it. 

"  No,  no,  my  lord,  leddies,,  and  gentlemen ; 
I  '11  no  risk  it !  I  canna  mind  any  one  suitable ; 
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an'  I  could  na  trust  ye  but  ye  might  tell  on 
me  !  I  'II  no  risk  it.  I  '11  no  have  Christy 
Macpherson's  name  sent  travelling  o'er  the  hale 
country  side  for  the  sake  o'  a  sang!" 

There  was  such  a  general  appeal  raised  that 
Miss  Christy  was  driven  to  extremity. 

"  Weel,  if  I  must  sing,  I  '11  be  upsides  wi' 
ye :  I  '11  tak  care  to  sing  what  I  don't  care 
where  ye  tell  it.  I  '11  no  sing  any  light-spoken 
sang.  I  '11  gie  ye  the  psalm  o'  '  Martyrdom/ " 
she  said,  with  a  grin  both  at  its  suitableness 
of  title  and  at  the  choice;  which  she  thought 
must  ever  prevent  any  spiteful  observation  or 
uncharitable  construction  on  the  part  of  a  mis- 
judging world. 

Accordingly,  without  further  preliminary  she 
broke  forth  in  an  opening  howl,  which  speedily 
called  forth  echoing  reply  from  the  neighbour- 
ing kennel.  With  eyes  shut,  and  bony  hands 
clasped,  as  absorbed  as  if  at  that  moment  seated 
in  the  parish  church.  Miss  Christy  yelled  out 
the  primitive  words,  anon  in  shrill  cry  of 
supplication,  then  down  to  guttural  depths,  and 
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throughout  with   the   nasal   intonation   used   by 
the  Gaelic  singers  of  the  Scotch  psalms. 

Assuredly  neither  Lord  Darnton  nor  any  one 
could  have  foreseen  what  he  had  brought  upon 
them.  The  unearthly  discord  lasted  through 
fourteen  verses ;  and  at  last  the  suppressed 
laughter  induced  serious  consequences :  Ishbel 
bit  a  piece  convulsively  out  of  her  wine  glass, 
and  cut  her  mouth;  Sir  Edward  Cressingham 
allowed  an  involuntary  noise  to  escape  from  his 
compressed  lips ;  Esme,  who  never  could  re- 
strain her  risible  faculties  past  a  certain  point, 
rushed  precipitately  from  the  scene,  and  March- 
moram  followed,  and  joined  her  by  the  lodge 
door. 

Marchmoram  asked  Esme  if  she  had  ever 
been  on  the  summit  of  Craigchrisht,  the  father 
mountain  of  Dreumah,  whose  fantastic  peak  now 
glittered  and  shone  in  the  evening  glow;  the 
heat  of  the  day  was  over,  and  he  would  take 
her  up  the  rugged  sides  by  the  shortest  route, 
which  ran  almost  directly  from  the  back  of  the 
lodge. 
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This  was  one  of  the  hicjhest  hills  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  climbed  np,  the 
air  getting  keener  and  rarer  at  every  step, 
until  their  limbs,  instead  of  wearying,  seemed 
more  elastic,  and  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  urged 
them  on.  They  passed  over  ground  of  different 
soil  and  aspect;  first,  through  the  worn  trunks 
of  ancient  trees,  dead  and  leafless :  the  ground 
was  soft  and  soundless,  covered  with  thick 
ancient  moss,  into  which  they  sunk  to  the 
knees  at  every  step.  They  came  up  to  the 
gully  ravines  of  heather  and  natural  grass,  and 
the  grouse  in  strong-fledged  covies  flew  up 
ever  and  anon,  whirring  past  with  a  gust  of 
air. 

Then  the  grass  began  to  disappear,  and 
they  got  upon  the  slippery  rock  foundation, 
and  up  they  went:  water  ran  bubbling  and 
sparkling  over  rocky  ridges,  and  in  deep  silvery 
channels ;  the  light  striking  upon  all  shades  of 
colour,  from  light  blue  to  purple,  slate,  and 
dark-red  granite.  It  was  very  steep.  At  last, 
hand  in    hand,  they   reached    the  top — a  huge, 
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broad,  flat  pedestal  of  white  rock,  which  glit- 
tered like  crystalline  marble  in  the  evening 
sun;  further  back  rose  the  few  gigantic  rocks 
hurled  grandly  together  that  formed  the  cross 
on  the  peak,  which  from  the  first  days  of 
Christianity  had  given  a  name  to  the  hill. 

They  now  stood  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  view  was  sublime.  Beneath  ap- 
peared the  lesser  and  the  greater  hills  in  ranges 
and  groups,  with  sweeps  of  wood  and  water, 
stretching  as  far  as  eye  could  reach.  They 
counted  thirteen  lochs,  and  traced  the  rivers 
Dual,  Rouagh,  Nightach,  and  many  others:  the 
eye  even  reached  the  far-ofi"  chasm  of  the  seven 
falls  of  Aultva,  fringed  by  weeping  birch.  The 
colours  of  every  object  were  brought  out  in 
glowing  intensity  in  their  natural  hues  by  the 
summer  sun,  which  now  cast  its  parting  rays 
o'er  the  scene.  The  air  seemed  to  Esme  to 
become  too  rare  for  her  lungs  :  it  affected  her 
sensibly.  Twice  she  lay  down  and  put  her 
lips  to  the  cold  white  stone,  and  that  brought 
back  and  steadied  her  breath. 
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As  they  gazed,  Esme  said, 

"  I  don't  tHnk  any  one  but  ourselves  could 
understand  the  wonderful  power  which  nature 
has  over  us  as  a  family ;  it  is  quite  strange 
how  exquisite  an  influence  scenery  has  over 
all  of  us  :  as  sisters,  we  feel  it  in  each  other ; 
and  it  has  come  inherently  from  both  papa  and 
mamma  to  us." 

Marchmoram  did  not  reply,  and  Esme  went 
on  speaking,  as  he  seemed  listening. 

"It  is  a  gift  for  which  we  should  be  very 
grateful ;  for  while  life  lasts  this  subtle  influence 
of  nature's  beauties  upon  our  inner  senses  must 
tinge  it.  Oh,  how  deeply  I  feel  it!  Within 
the  four  walls  of  a  house,  one  may  be  crushed 
by  outer  grief,  or  wearied  unto  death  by  un- 
congenial companionship ;  earth-bound  hope- 
lessly:  but  let  us  go  out  to  the  hills,  and, 
surrounded  by  air,  water,  sky,  my  spirit  rises 
superior  to  earthly  cares,  and  I  soar  beyond 
this  anxious  life." 

The  last  words  dropped  very  quietly. 

They   still   gazed,   but   Esme   could    not   but 
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note  tlie  strange  excitement  so  visibly  arising 
in  Marchmoram.  He  was  not  thinking  of  the 
present :  that  restless  darkening  flashing  eye 
was  wandering  further  than  the  scenery.  At 
last  he  spoke,  after  long  silence :  his  voice 
sounded  harsh  in  its  firm  deep  tone,  and 
abrupt  gestures  accompanied  his  words. 

"Esme,  do  you  know  what  I  am  like  just 
now?"  he  smiled  bitterly  as  she  looked  won- 
deringly  up  to  him.  "We  two,  standing  here 
together,  so  near,  so  far  apart  from  others, 
are  two  different  beings.  You  are  worship- 
ping nature,  so  am  I;  but,  Esme,  I  stood 
upon  a  height  once  before,  and  there  was 
one  who  stood  by  me  (I  feel  he  listens 
now),  and  he  showed  me  a  world  beneath : 
not  like  this,  solitary,  God-like,  lonely ;  but 
one  of  animated  bustling  crowds  of  uplifted 
faces,  eager  for  patronage  and  throwing  in- 
cense upwards  to  those  great  ones  of  the 
earth  on  high  seats  above :  one  stood  by  me 
pointing  to  the  lofty  throng  and  offered  me 
rank,  wealth,  and  many  other  dazzling   things. 
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and  I  accepted.  Esme,  you  would  not  have 
pictured  this  to  me;  you  would  have  helped 
me  in  its  enjoyment,  were  it  mine,  but  you 
could  not  have  said,  *  I  will  give  it  you.' " 

She  was  quite  silent;  he  went  rapidly  on. 

"Child,  I  have  miserable  things  to  lay  be- 
fore you :  you  are  very  young,  but  you  are 
strong." 

She  listened  to  the  avowal  of  his  love  and 
his  desire  that  she  should  wait  a  favourable 
time.  She  could  do  that ;  she  could  wait  to 
the  end:  she  was  strong  as  he  could  wish; 
but  those  ruthless  words  received  no  spoken 
answer  from  her. 

He  scarce  had  ceased  when  the  old  moun- 
tain echoes  seemed  to  take  up  the  words  and 
carry  them  vauntingly  onwards.  A  low,  dis- 
tant peal  of  summer  thunder  rolled  overhead, 
and  went  muttering  away :  it  was  followed 
by  two  crashes  in  rapid  succession.  The 
dread  of  thunder  and  lightning  was  with 
Esme  a  constitutional  terror  :  the  electric  state 
of  the    atmosphere    affected   her.      She    caught 
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Marchmoram's  hand  and  bent  down  upon  the 
rock  beside  him,  while  peal  followed  peal, 
each  caught  up  and  carried  onwards  in  long, 
low,  distant  moans  to  the  far-off  hills. 

'^  Oh  !    I   can't   stay  here :   take  me   down  1 " 
she  cried. 

They  went  on;  the  thunder  breaking  louder 
over  their  heads,  the  lightning  fitfully  illumin- 
ing the  scene.  She  clung  to  him,  and  again — 
as  on  that  day  nigh  a  year  ago,  on  the  wilds 
of  Corrieandhu — his  strong  arm  supported  her. 
As  they  descended,  the  thunder  died  away 
and  the  lightning  flashed  fainter.  He  stopped 
then,  and  she  smiled  at  her  fears;  he  pushed 
back  the  hair  tenderly  from  her  brow,  and 
they  went  lingering  down.  When  near  the 
lodge,  he  stooped  and  gave  her  one  firm  kiss 
upon  her  brow. 

When  they  reached  the  knoll  they  found 
tea  and  coffee  had  taken  the  place  of  wine 
and  fruit;  and  also  that  the  ponies  stood 
saddled  at  the  door. 

As  his  daughters   prepared   to  mount.   Glen- 
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benrougb.  told  Marchmoram  that  he  expected 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Lauriston  to  arrive  in 
a  week  from  Strathshielie,  where  they  had 
gone  for  a  few  days  after  Norah's  marriage, 
and  that  then  he  hoped  to  spend  some  more 
pleasant  days  in  the  society  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Dreumah,  who  would  be  expected  to  join 
many  projected  open-air  parties.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  the  cavalcade  moved  on,  at- 
tended part  of  the  way  by  the  gentlemen ; 
Marchmoram,  with  folded  arms,  and  in  seem- 
ing attention,  conversing  with  Glenbenrough, 
while  Lord  Darnton  walked  behind,  in  fits  of 
laughter  at  Miss  Christy.  Auber  was  at 
Esme's  side,  and  modulated  his  voice  so  that 
it  should  reach  but  her ;  he  said  but  a  few 
words  ere  they  parted. 

"Did  you  enjoy  your  walk,  Esme?" 
"  Yes,   Mr.    Auber :    the   view  was    so    grand 
and  beautiful,   I  never  can  forget  it ;    only  the 
thunder  startled  me  at  the  end." 

"Ah!    it  thundered?"  he  said,  with  a  mock 
air   of    surprise :    "  so    the    elements    came   out 
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to  express  their  astonishment  at  Marchmoram's 
news  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  Esme  replied. 

"Why,  it  made  a  sensation  in  London," 
he  said,  looking  with  the  same  amused  smile. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  refer  to." 

"Ah!  well;  really  not?  Did  Marchmoram 
seek  so  long  a  Ute-d-Ute  without  giving  you 
his  confidence?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  reiterated  with 
naivete,  "  explain — tell  me." 

"No,  I  may  not  do  that,  Esme,  if  he  really 
withheld  it,"  Auher  replied:  "it  would  be 
treachery  to  do  so ;  and  a  man  should  do 
as  he  would  be  done  by,  you  know.  But  at 
the  same  time,"  here  he  dropped  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  and  glanced  with  deepest  meaning 
— a  tender,  interested,  searching  glance,  "my 
conscience  bids  me  tell  you  (mind,  I  only 
speak  now  of  that),  bids  me  warn  you  that, 
if  you  feel  any  interest  in  Godfrey  March- 
moram, it  must  be  but  abstract:  no  other  is 
safe  for  you,  Esme.     Trust  in  me  this  time." 
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She  looked  at  him ;  and  as  they  rode  on 
the  next  moment^  Glenbenrough  having  called 
out  farewell^  she  noticed  the  very  same  soft 
shadowy  smile  that  she  remembered  first  ob- 
serving under  the  August  moonlight  there, 
nearly  a  year   ago. 

The  gentlemen  all  stood  still  together  until 
the  riders  were  out  of  sight,  then  strolled  back 
to  the  lodge,  to  end  the  evening  with  cards 
and  conversation. 

Marchmoram  did  not  go  in,  and  no  one 
asked  him  why;  he  always  did  what  suited 
him  best.  He  went  down  to  the  river  that 
ran  brawling  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
walked  along  it.  He  was  in  nearly  as  excitable 
a  mood  as  on  that  night  at  Thistlebank,  but 
more  concentrated:  less  turbulent  and  demon- 
strative, but  darker,  moodier,  and  more  de- 
termined. He  walked  there  by  the  heathery 
banks  of  the  river,  with  the  quiet,  melancholy 
moon  looking  down  upon  him,  and  the  rush- 
ing, frothing  water  with  the  same  cold,  calm 
light   which    had   fallen    for    ages    and   ages    on 
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the  restless  midnight  dreams  and  busy  waking 
strife  of  mortals. 

The  strong-winged  wild  birds,  mated  in  tired 
sleep  beneath  the  blooming  purple  heather, 
were  happier  in  their  generation  than  he. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  CKISIS. 


I  'm  wearin  awa,  like  snaw  when  it 's  thaw, 
I'm  wearin  awa  to  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

BUENS. 

"The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still. 
The  stars  they  shot  athort  the  sky; 
The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  distant  echoing  glens  reply." 


It  was  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  even- 
ing when  a  message  was  delivered  to  Esme 
from  Florh.  It  was  brought  by  a  little  herd- 
boy  who  could  not  speak  English,  but  he  told 
her  in  Gaelic  that  Jeanie  Cameron  was   dying, 
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and  restless  to  see  her,  and  Florli  hoped  Esme 
would  come  for  an  hour.  He  then  put  into 
her  hand  a  small  paper  parcel,  and  the  mo- 
ment after  was  off  again,  like  an  escaped  hawk, 
to  his  post  on  the  hill. 

Esme's  pony  was  made  ready,  and  she  started 
at  once ;  Glenbenrough  and  Ishbel  walked  up 
the  Roua  Pass  with  her.  As  she  parted  from 
them  her  father  said, 

"  If  you  are  later  than  ten,  you  will  find 
Ishbel  and  me  sound  asleep  when  you  return: 
but  do  not  hurry  if  you  can  be  any  comfort 
to  the  poor  girl." 

"  No,  papa,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile ; 
"  there 's  not  much  danger  of  anything  hap- 
pening to  me." 

The  evening  was  bright  and  lovely;  but 
Esme's  errand  was  a  solemn  one,  and  inward 
feeling  shadowed  it  much  as  on  that  genial 
evening  when  Marchmoram  returned  to  Glen- 
benrough. She  had  had  some  bitter  moments 
in  the  quiet  of  her  own  room  the  previous 
night.      Auber^s   light   words   had   struck   bale- 
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fully  at  first,  and  poignant  doubt  stabbed  her 
more  than  once:  what  had  he  meant?  Did 
a  rival  exist  in  Marchmoram's  heart  ?  AVas 
there  reason  to  doubt  his  truth  ?  No ;  away 
with  all  suspicion.  AVas  her  belief  to  be 
shaken  by  a  mere  hint  from  another?  was  she 
to  read  his  heart  in  the  mocking  smile  of  his 
friend  ?  Xo,  that  were  unworthy  of  her  and 
of  him.  With  the  natural  trustingness  of  her 
character,  Esme  refused  to  credit  Auber's  cruel 
words. 

Still  this  was  a  melancholy  ride  to  Jeanie's 
cottage ;  and  some  tears  fell  (she  scarce  knew 
why)  over  the  contents  of  the  parcel  that 
Florh  had  sent  by  the  little  herd-boy.  It  was 
a  letter  from  Normal  Mac  Alistair  to  his 
foster  mother,  dated  some  weeks  back  :  she 
read  it  slowly  several  times  over  as  she 
rode  along.  Here,  at  any  rate,  she  saw  her- 
self beyond  the  power  of  rival :  it  was  the 
first  time,  in  all  their  long  childhood  together, 
that  Normal's  heart  lay  open  to  her. 

VOL.  m.  12 
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''  My  dear  Nurse  Florh, 

"You  will  have  heard  of  my  long  and 
dangerous  illness;  but  now,  thank  God,  it's 
over,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  shoot  a  red 
deer  at  home  yet,  and  to  wear  your  plaid  for 
a  blanket  on  the  hills  of  Spain  out  here  again 
on  many  nights  to  come. 

'^You  must  write  to  me.  But  let  no  other 
eye  but  your  own  read  this :  burn  it  in  your 
peat  fire  the  moment  you  have  read  it.  Florh, 
I  have  had  an  idle  time,  lying  here  with  my 
fever;  and  as  I  have  not  yet  quite  recovered, 
I  must  ask  you  to  minister  to  my  weakness. 
I  have  seen  and  learned  much  since  I  have 
been  in  all  these  foreign  countries,  and  led  a 
thinking  as  well  as  a  working  life;  and  I 
thought,  while  in  my  strength  and  health,  that 
all  former  boyish  weakness  was  now  passing 
away :  but  lying  here  prostrate,  my  mind  has 
gone  hopelessly  back  to  the  olden  time.  Florh, 
it  is  to  you  alone  I  could  tell  it — from  you 
alone  I  can  hear.     Write  to  me  of  Esrae.     She 
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occupies  my  heart  night  and  day ;  never,  never 
is  she  absent :  during  all  my  fever,  I  believe 
it  was  the  happy  delirium  of  her  presence 
which  supported  me  in  life ;  for  I  imagined 
her  ever  with  me.  "We  were  together  here, 
there,  and  in  the  Highlands ;  and  but  that 
one  idea  possessed  my  wandering  senses.  It 
is  infatuation ;  but  it  is  part  of  my  life — of 
my  disease  I  should  rather  say. 

"  There   is   one   here   to  whom  I  owe  much. 
One  gentler,  more  kind  to  me  than  ever  Esm6 
was ;    and  yet  I  cannot  love  her  more   than   I 
do  Norah,  though  she  is  as  youngs  and  prettier 
than  Esme.     Florh,  ere  your  letter  reaches  me, 
I  will  be   well  again.     I  think  of  starting   for 
Gibraltar    to    join    a    yacht    there    on    a    long 
Eastern   voyage.     Write   me    nothing    but    the 
truth    about   Esme — I   can    bear   it   all.      Have 
the   Englishmen  come  North  ?     Is  she  engaged 
to   Mr.    M.  ?     This   must   soon   be   known :    let 
me    know   it    too,    for    it    concerns    me    most. 
Florh,   her   happiness  makes   mine;   so   scruple 
not  to  say  what  you  know.     I  am  no  coward  I 
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My  love  is  not  selfish ;  it  goes  utterly  to  her : 
and  if  she  is  happy  in  her  love  for  another, 
then  my  parting  wish  will  only  be  that  he 
may  ever  deserve  it. 

"I  will  write  you  shortly  as  to  my  plans 
for  Ewen.  Destroy  this  letter  faithfully,  and 
believe  me 

*'  Your  affectionate  foster  son, 

"  Normal." 

This  sudden  revelation  of  the  depth  and 
devotedness  of  Normal's  afiection  for  her  would 
at  another  time,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
have  revived  and  strengthened  the  feelings  of 
regard  that  Esme  had  long  entertained  for  him, 
but  which  she  was  not  conscious  were  any 
other  than  those  of  familiar  friendship :  but 
now  she  felt  perplexed  and  bewildered;  and 
what  would  have  filled  her  with  delight,  had 
not  this  lingering  love  for  Marchmoram  still 
absorbed  her,  now  served  only  to  distress  her, 
by  causing  mingled  sensations  of  regret,  doubt, 
and   concern.     She   dared   not  allow   herself  to 
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think  too  mucli  of  Normal;  yet  her  thoughts 
would,  unbidden,  revert  to  him,  prompted  by 
the  spontaneous  flow  of  kindly  feelings  that 
had  lain  hid  in  the  depths  of  her  nature ;  and 
she  began  to  reproach  herself  for  unkindness 
in  having  caused  him  to  feel  pain  by  her 
open  preference  for  the  society  of  the  English- 
men. Might  she  not  have  sacrificed  a  strong 
and  abiding  love  for  a  transient  flame  of  pas- 
sion ?  Yet  could  she  doubt  Marchmoram's 
fervour,  or  his  sincerity  ?  No,  she  would  not 
so  wrong  him.  But  still  an  indefinable,  unre- 
cognised sense  of  insecurity  would  torment  her, 
in  spite  of  herself;  and  then  her  heart  would 
yearn  towards  the  absent  Normal,  and  the 
presence  of  the  fair  girl  who  nursed  him 
would  create  a  strange  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

Such  a  conflict  of  emotions  had  been  roused 
in  the  breast  of  Esme  by  the  perusal  of  this 
letter  of  Normal's,  that  it  was  a  relief  to  her 
to  find  her  sympathies  diverted  into  a  new 
channel  by  arriving  at  Jeanie  Cameron's  cot- 
tage. 
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When  Esme  entered  the  small  peat-smoked 
room,  she  at  first  saw  only  her  foster  mother, 
who  was  bending  over  the  fire  heating  some 
goat's  milk  and  oatmeal;  but  a  short  hacking 
cough  issuing  from  the  darkened  recess  in  the 
wall  which  contained  the  bed,  made  her  turn 
there :  the  gleaming  eyes  of  the  poor  girl 
lying  there  pierced  through  the  gloom,  and 
reached  Esme  where  she  stood.  She  approached 
the  bed,  and,  taking  the  wasted  hand  lying 
listlessly  on  the  counterpane,  gazed  with  tear- 
ful eyes  on  the  dying  girl.  She  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  hollow,  colourless  face,  blood- 
less lips,  sharp  features,  and  attenuated  form 
before  her,  was  really  what  had  been  the 
ruddy,  sunburnt,  and  strong-limbed  Jeanie  of 
other  days.  The  very  expression  of  the  face 
was  totally  changed;  formerly  a  blithe  good- 
humoured  stolidity  alone  marked  it;  now  a 
saddened  grieving  look,  lit  up  by  eyes  bright 
with  preternatural  lustre,  gave  it  an  unearthly 
aspect.  It  was  not  Jeanie  Cameron  lying  there, 
it  was  the  shadow  of  the  Highland  girl,  whose 
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immortal  spirit  struggled  to  escape  from  the  frail 
tenement  of  clay.  She  would  not  have  looked 
thus  in  dying,  nor  would  she  have  died  thus,  had 
she  been  Ewen's  contented  and  respected  wife. 

As  Esme  sat  there  later,  and  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  Jeanie's  thin  wan  hand,  she  saw  the 
hectic  flush  of  shame  rise  to  her  brow,  and 
listened  to  the  repenting,  almost  eloquent,  words 
of  the  stricken,  dying  girl. 

Jeanie  was  very  weak;  but  when  she  saw 
Esme,  she  tried  to  raise  herself,  and  faintly 
smiled  a  welcome :  and  when  Esme,  having 
placed  the  pillows  more  upright  and  support- 
ingly,  seated  herself  on  a  wooden  stool  beside 
the  low  bed,  she  whispered  in  a  broken  voice, 

"  Oh  !  you  dinna  ken.  Miss  Esme,  the  fancy 
I  have  aye  had  to  you  since  the  days  when 
you  were  a  wee  bairn  (mysel'  not  very  much 
bigger),  and  my  eyes,  in  the  kirk,  used  to  wan- 
der off  the  book  just  to  look  at  your  glancing 
curls  forenent  me.  I  took  a  longing  to  see  you, 
and  speak  to  you,  before  1  died;  for  someway 
my  heart  always  went  drawing  after  you." 
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"  Yes,  Jeanie/'  Esme  answered  very  quietly, 
in  a  broken  voice ;  "  I  will  come  every  day 
to  see  you  until  you  are  better.  I  did  not 
know  you  were  so  ill :  I  have  taken  an  interest 
in  you,  too,  for  a  long  time,  and  will  do  so 
still.  We  will  bring  the  doctor  to-morrow,  and 
you  will  get  on  nicely  then." 

'^No,  no,  no  doctor,  please  dearie  Miss 
Esme ! "  Jeanie  cried,  with  faint  anxiety,  and 
with  a  quick  appealing  look  towards  Florh, 
who  had  not  spoken  since  Esme's  entrance, 
but  still  occupied  herself  at  the  fire.  "  The 
sight  o'  him  would  only  hurry  me  to  my 
grave.  I  hae  no  more  use  o'  doctors ;  one  o' 
them  told  me  yon  himself,"  she  whispered : 
"but  do  ye  come  an'  read  the  words  o'  life 
to  me,  which  will  help  me  to  gain  it  after  I 
am  deid." 

Esme  took  her  little  Bible  out  of  her  pocket. 

"  I  will  read  to  you  for  a  little,  Jeanie,  and 
then,  if  you  like,  I  will  sing  a  hymn  to  try 
and  make  you  sleep." 

"  I  '11  no   sleep   till   I   hae   my    speech   with 
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you  done.  Miss  Esme  :  but  read,  aye  do  read ; 
choose  something  for  a  weary,  weary  sinner. 
Oh !  come,"  she  called  to  Florh,  '^  and  put 
your  prayers  up  with  mine,  for  I  need  them." 

Florh  drew  near  them,  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed ;  while  Esme  read,  in  a  low  soft 
Toice,  and  with  deep  earnestness,  her  favourite 
psalm,  the  fifty-first :  she  was  interrupted  as 
she  proceeded,  by  convulsive   sobs  from  Jeanie. 

"  I  doubt  if  she  has  strength  for  more,  the 
now,"  Florh  said  as  Esme  ceased ;  "  if  we 
could  settle  her  to  sleep,  it  would  be  weel." 

Florh  then  arranged  the  dark  home-spun 
bedclothes  tidily,  while  Esme,  taking  a  pitcher, 
went  out  to  a  spring  before  the  door,  and, 
having  filled  it,  poured  cold  water  and  vinegar 
into  a  basin.  She  bathed  the  hot  feverish  hands 
and  brow  with  her  own  handkerchief,  which 
she  afterwards  bound  round  Jeanie's  head ; 
then  putting  some  strawberries  between  the 
parched  lips,  moved  gently  away.  She  opened 
the  low-roofed  door  and  window  for  the  scarce- 
stirring   breeze  to  enter,  while   she   and   Florh 
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sat  down  outside  the  door.  Jeanie  fell  into  a 
light  dreaming  sleep  in  the  stillness  of  the 
twilight;  the  Gaelic  moans  and  cronans  of  old 
Ian  Mohr,  who  sat  crouched  on  a  log  of  wood 
by  the  fire  within,  making  an  inexpressibly- 
mournful  lullaby.  She  was  his  darling  grand- 
child; and  the  old  man's  failing  strength  all 
winter  seemed  to  have  gradually  given  way 
with  her  increasing  weakness.  They  could 
hear  him  sighing  every  now  and  then, 

"  We  '11  no  be  parted,  we  '11  no  be  parted ! 
grandfather 's  ready,  darling  lassie  :  we  '11  gae 
tottering  out  in  death  thegither." 

^'  This  is  very  good  of  you,  Florh,  and  God 
will  bless  you  for  it,"  Esme  said,  as  she  and 
Florh  sat  whispering  together  in  the  moon- 
light, and  she  placed  her  hand  affectionately 
on  her  foster  mother's  knee. 

"Whisht,  ma  guil!"  Florh  replied,  a  strange 
and  not  pleasant  smile  breaking  over  her  face, 
'^Jeanie  should  hae   been   my  good   daughter,* 

*  Daughter-in-law. 
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an'  I  would  hae  had  the  nursing  o'  her  then. 
Puir  lassie,  puir  lassie !  I  wad  like  my  ain 
mind  made  easy  ere  she  die :  I  wish  to  hear 
the  truth  from  her.  I  hope  she  'U  sleep  now ; 
for  I  think  it 's  to  you  she  '11  tell  it :  when 
she  wakes,  if  her  strength  is  better,  I  feel 
sure  she '11  .tell  you.  I  am  longing  to  be  off 
to  Arduashien  to  see  my  Ewen  ere  he  goes. 
And  noo,  Esme,"  she  added  quickly,  "  will 
you  gie  me  yon  letter  ?  it  must  be  burnt  the 
night." 

Esme  put  Normal's  letter  into  Florh's  hand, 
who  thrust  it  into  her  bosom.  There  was  a 
mutual  silence.  At  last  Esme  said,  as  if  anxious 
to  revert  to  Jeanie, 

"  If  she  is  so  near  death,  you  won't  leave 
her,  I  hope :  don't  leave  her  at  the  last,  when 
she  seems  so  thankful  and  grateful  to  you." 

'*  We  must  do  things  by  calculation  in  this 
world,  Esme,"  Elorh  replied,  with  gloomy  de- 
termination :  "  this  lassie  is  no  for  long  on 
the  earth,  and  me  being  with  her  would  not 
delay    her    departure.      My    son    is    my    only 
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comfort  now,  and  he  is  going  awa'  too;  and 
I  canna  spare  more  time  from  him  an'  his 
companie  for  the  sake  o'  one  who  will  soon 
be  gone  for  ever.  It  is  for  his  sake  I  spend 
my  time  now ;  for  I  feel  confident  he  '11  never 
be  right  settled  till  he  know,  one  way  or 
another,  the  whole  truth  about  her." 

A  slight  stir  and  sigh  showed  that  Jeanie 
was  again  awake.  Florh  put  her  finger  to 
her  lip  and  motioned  Esme  urgently  to  go 
in.  It  was  darker  within  the  cottage  than 
without,  and  almost  cooler,  as  the  rough  un- 
cemented  stones,  which  form  the  rude  build- 
ing of  a  Highland  hovel,  let  the  air  and  damp 
through. 

Jeanie  made  a  gesture  to  Esme  to  shut  the 
door ;  she  pushed  it  close,  leaving  Florh  with- 
out, and  seated  herself  again  beside  the  bed. 
The  dying  girl's  voice  was  fainter  than  before, 
as  she  said, 

"Oh!  I  wish  my  father  would  come:  if  I 
can  teU  ye,  dearie  Miss  Esme,  o'  my  sinful 
self,   and    then    die    in   father's   arms,   I   think 
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I  '11   die   content ;    but   none   but  yourself  must 
hear  it." 

Esme  rose  and  audibly  asked  Florb  to  go 
to  a  hillock  in  front,  where  she  could  see  dis- 
tinctly, and  to  come  and  tell  Jeanie  if  Donald 
Cameron  came  in  sight ;  for  she  thought  he 
might  yet  arrive :  he  had  been  called  to  a 
distant  sheep  farm  that  morning.  Florh  went. 
''Dear  grandfather,  wrap  your  plaid  round 
your  head,"   Jeanie  faintly  said. 

The  old  man  quietly  did  as  she  bade  him; 
but  his  eyes  watched  her  lovingly  from  be- 
neath the  folds,  which  prevented  his  hearing 
her  voice.  Esme  alone  listened  to  the  whis- 
pered confession;  rambling,  yet  touching,  in 
its  frequent  but  quaint  allusions  and  broken 
utterance  of  English. 

''Miss  Esme,  it  was  the  deil  tempted  me," 
Jeanie  continued,  when  she  had  finished  tell- 
ing her  of  her  guilty  acquaintance  with  Gupini, 
the  Italian  valet,  at  Dreumah;  "there  is  no 
doubt  o'  that;  but  I  feel  humbly  sure  his 
work  is  done  wi'  me  :   the   deil  triumphed  o'er 
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me  on  tlie  eartli,  but  he'll  no  be  fit  to  follow 
me  or  hinder  me  from  heaven.  I  hae  been 
repenting  these  many,  many  months.  There 's 
no  one  knows  o'  my  disgrace  but  my  aunt  at 
Braemorin,  and  I  think  my  father  kens  it 
now ;  and  you  know  it.  Miss  Esme :  but  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  Ewen  or  his  mother 
would  ken  it.  I  have  na  strength  left  to  tell 
them  and  dint  it  into  them  the  way  my  silly, 
vain,  sufiering  self  was  glamoured;  and  how 
I  think  now,  and  how  I  raved  and  screeched 
in  the  winter  nights,  thinking  o'  how  the  look 
o'  yon  black  eyes  and  the  unknown  sound  o' 
his  flattering  tongue  were  but  the  visible  im- 
personations o'  the  deil  himsel'.  He  won  me 
then,  but  that  is  all  worthless  now :  he  has 
na  won  my  soul ;  for  I  am  sorry  —  sorry  — 
sorry ! "     Her  tears  choked  further  utterance. 

Esme  was  very  pale;  for  there  was  some- 
thing awful  in  sitting  thus  alone  by  a  death- 
bed, for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  listening 
to  a  confession  of  guilt,  which,  at  any  time, 
her    refined    and    delicate     mind    would     have 
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shrunk  from :  but  this  was  not  the  time  for 
weak  thoughts  of  self  She  spoke  earnestly 
and  impressively  to  Jeanie,  urging  her  still  to 
repentance  and  inward  prayer  ;  and  then  very 
gently  she  tried  to  persuade  her  to  hint  the 
truth   to  Florh. 

"  Because,  Jeanie/'  she  whispered,  ''  you 
know  how  miserable  she  and  Ewen  were  about 
your  changed  behaviour;  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  they  laid  the  apparent  cause  and 
blame  upon  another  and  guiltless  person.  Now 
you  surely  would  not  wish  that  any  injustice 
should  be  connected  in  this  way  with  your 
repentance?" 

"  I  could  na  thole  Ewen  to  ken  for  whom 
I  preferred  him ;  I  don't  think  I  could  men- 
tion yon  foreign  name  :  I  could  na  tell  him 
that ;  the  scandalization  would  be  ower  great," 
Jeanie  said  restlessly. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  tell  Florh  this :— that 
you  assure  her  it  was  not  any  one  of  higher 
degree  than  yourself.  Or  tell  her  solemnly, 
if  you  prefer  that,  that  it  was  not  an  English- 
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man :  neither  gentle  nor  simple.  You  should 
do  thisj  Jeanie ;  for  otherwise  you  will  leave 
an  impression  of  falseness,  which  you  should 
not  for  a  moment  allow.  Clear  this  to  them, 
at  any  rate,  Jeanie :  a  very  few  words  will 
do.  riorh  will  not  speak  to  you  in  your  pre- 
sent weak  state;  and  do  not  think  she  will 
ever  vilify  your  memory.  No ;  whatever  you 
say  will  remain  for  ever  buried  with  her,  I 
am  sure." 

Jeanie  sighed  deeply.  "  Weel,  weel !  the 
more  I  humble  myself  the  better.  I  will  try 
and  tell  the  whole  story ;  and  if  I  'm  no  fit 
for  that,  I  will  certainly  take  the  blame  off 
any  other.  Never  doubt.  Miss  Esme,  ere  the 
dawn  I'll  say  (should  it  be  my  last  words) 
that  no  Englishman  had  to  do  wi'  my  sin.  An' 
now  I  am  wearying  for  my  father.  I  hae  one 
request  o'  him — that  he  wad  bury  me  in  the 
kirk  yard  at  Braemorin :  my  aunt  can  show 
him  the  spot,  near  to  a  little  wee  mound  o' 
green  sward  that  was  planted  there  not  two 
months   ago.      I    hae    a   little  wee  one  waiting 
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to  keep  me  companie  in  the  mould ;  but  dinna 
tell  this  to   Ewen." 

Esme  heard  the  tones  of  an  approaching 
man's  voice,  speaking  in  Gaelic  and  weeping ; 
and  she  told  Jeanie  her  father  was  coming. 
The  next  moment  he  entered  with  Florh : 
Esme  went  out ;  her  foster  mother  followed 
her,  and  they  sat  in  the  solemn  quiet  of  a 
night  among  the  hills. 

An  hour  later,  Jeanie's  strength  began  rapidly 
to  sink ;  and  suddenly  both  Florh  and  her 
father  declared  that  the  only  thing  left  to  sus- 
tain life  would  be  some  wine.  As  in  the  old 
days  of  Scripture,  so  with  these  primitive  people, 
wine  is  often  considered  the  great  elixir  of 
declining  life,  or  cure  of  hopeless  wounds. 
Donald  Cameron  cried  urgently  for  wine,  and 
wrung  his  hands  over  his  fainting  daughter. 
Where  could  wine  be  got  at  that  place  and 
hour  ?  The  answer  was  ready ;  both  Florh 
and  Esme  said  at  Dreumah,  which,  by  the 
hill  track  from  there,  might  be  reached  in 
about  half  an  hour. 

VOL.    III.  13 
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The  way  lay  principally  through  a  dark 
boggy  ravine,  and  by  the  edges  of  lonely 
little  tarns,  until  it  issued  upon  the  banks  of 
Loch  Nightach  at  the  back  of  the  lodge;  and 
it  was  haunted,  not  only  by  kelpies  and  bogles, 
but  by  the  restless  ghost  of  a  murdered  ped- 
lar, whose  commemorative  cairn  stood  on  a 
hill  half  way,  and  who  was  believed  to  wander 
there  night  and  day  in  search  of  his  pack, 
which  had  been  sunk,  rifled,  in  the  bog. 
Donald  Cameron  could  not  go,  for  Jeanie 
now  held  his  hand  tight  in  her  parting  grasp, 
imploring  him  to  leave  her  no  more :  she 
could  not  bear  to  die   and  him  away. 

Ian  Mohr's  feeble  step  would  make  too  long 
delay,  and  so  Florh  said  she  would  go,  if 
Esme,  on  her  pony,  would  come  with  her : 
the  strong-nerved  woman  was  weak  where  na- 
tive superstition  came  in  the  way.  Esme  told 
her  to  bring  the  pony  round  from  the  shed 
where  he  was  stabled,  while  she  said  a  last 
prayer  by  Jeanie's  bedside. 

It  was  now  nearly  twelve  o'clock  ;  but  Esme 
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would  ride  home  direct  from  Dreumah.  She 
promised  to  return,  were  Jeanie  still  in  life, 
the  next  evening,  which  was  Sunday.  Jeanie 
blessed  Esme,  and  whispered  that  she  would 
tell  Florh  the  truth  about  herself,  when  the 
latter  came  back  with  the  wine,  and  that  she 
would  hope  for  some  of  that  forgiveness  from 
Florh  which  she  now  trusted  to  find  from 
heaven. 

Ere  they  started,  Florh  approached  the  fire 
and  threw  in  Normal's  letter,  which  she  watched 
until  it  was   consumed  to   ashes. 

As  they  drew  near  to  Dfeumah,  they  con- 
sulted on  how  to  apply  for  admittance  there; 
at  least  for  Florh,  as  Esme  would,  of  course, 
keep  out  of  sight.  Florh  said  she  had  heard 
that  Lord  Darnton  and  Sir  Edward  Cressing- 
ham  had  gone  for  a  day  to  a  shooting  box 
some  distance  off,  and  that  Mr.  Marchmoram 
had  ordered  his  hill  pony  to  be  in  readiness 
to  take  him  to  Glenbenrough  that  evening; 
consequently  only  Mr.  Auber  would  be  at 
home,    and    likely    gone     to     bed ;     while    the 
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English  valets  would  be  loth  to  rise  and 
open  the  door  to  a  Gaelic  summons  at  that 
hour. 

"  But  deed,"  she  continued,  "  now  I  'm 
thinking,  I  'm  no  sure,  but  I  heard  the  two 
lords  that  have  arrived  at  Dalcarra  shooting 
went  to  Dreumah  to-day,  and  no  that  any 
of  the  Dreumah  gentlemen  went  to  them ;  an' 
if  this  is  the  case  they'll  be  sitting  up  with 
Mr.  Auber,  and  my  knock  will  be  heard  by 
them  whether  the  valets  hear  it  or  no.  I 
think  we  should  gae  round  about  quietly  an' 
keek  in  at  the  window,  where  we  '11  see  them 
sitting  at  their  wine,  if  they  are  there." 

It  was  a  relief  to  emerge  shortly  after  on 
the  banks  of  Loch  Nightach  and  to  hear  sounds 
of  life  issuing  from  the  watchful  baying  hounds 
in  the  kennel  close  at  hand.  Esme  tied  Suila 
to  a  tree,  which  was  scorched  by  the  smoke 
from  one  of  the  fires  she  had  helped  to  kindle 
there  a  few  days  ago,  and  then  she  and  Florh 
quietly  moved  on,  and  came  out  from  the 
hills    into    the    amphitheatre    in    front.      It   was 
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beautiful ;  not  gloomy  and  eerie  like  the  sunken 
track  they  had  followed,  but  bright  with  tints 
of  warm  green,  purple,  and  grey,  in  the  clear 
translucent  moonlight. 

The  lodge  was  lighted  up.  The  window  of 
the  sitting-room  was  wide  open,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  voices  was  distinctly  heard  on  the 
summer  night  air.  Esme  pulled  Florh  back, 
as  they  stood  upon  the  crisp  natural  grassy 
plat,  and   said, 

"  Sit  down  for  a  moment,  Florh,  and  then 
we  can  go  and  look :  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  the  warm  perfumed  air  here,  or  the  few 
last  hours  in  Jeanie's  cottage,  but  I  feel  faint." 

Florh  looked  at  her;  she  was  certainly  very 
pale.  She  had  taken  off  her  riding-skirt  when 
she  reached  the  cottage,  and  was  now  in  her 
high  white  evening  dress,  her  hair  braided 
back,  and  a  white  handkerchief  tied  loosely 
round  her  head  instead  of  her  straw  hat, 
which  was  not  so  cool.  No  spirit,  flitting 
mournfully  over  past  scenes,  could  have  looked 
more    unearthly  than   did    Esme   at   this  moon- 
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light  hour.  She  sat  down  upon  a  heather 
bank  and,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  opened 
window,  sighed  deeply. 

"Florh,  I  don't  know  what  strange  feeling 
is  over  me :  will  you  go  on  alone,  and  see 
who  is  there,  and  then  knock  at  the  back 
door  of  the  lodge?  I  won't  go  nearer  than 
this." 

'^  "What  for,  my  bairn  ?  what  ails  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Florh,  there  is  such  a 
curious  presentiment  over  me;  I  could  not 
describe  it:  a  presentiment  as  if  something 
were  going  to  happen.  I  feel  it !  I  wish  I 
were  at  home  :  perhaps  a  thunder-storm  is 
coming  on." 

"Rouse  up,  rouse  up,  methal  gaolach!*  don't 
let  fancies  or  freets  come  over  you:  it's  no 
like  you,"  Florh  replied,  soothingly.  Then, 
as  Esm^  still  sat  without  moving,  she  sat  down 
too,  right  opposite  her,  and  a  curious  ex- 
pression   came    over    her    face.      She    put    her 

*  Dear  darling. 
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hand  on  Esme's,  and  looked  at  her  with  eyes 
glittering  strangely,  like  a  snake's ;  her  voice 
took  the  fascinating  power  of  its  gaze  also. 
She  spoke  with  a  convincing  force  which  car- 
ried Esme's  imagination  and  belief  with  it,  and 
stimulating  them,  gave  her  strength  to  rise  and 
obey. 

*'  Don't  let  fancies  trouble  you,"  she  said, 
*^  but  listen.  If  ye  hae  a  presentiment,  so  have 
I  :  Esme,  Esme,  it  was  travelling  wi'  me  every 
step  here  the  night ;  an'  when  you  said  just 
now  you  had  a  presentiment,  the  words  louped 
back  to  my  heart.  Ye  know  that  strange  freets 
hae  been  given  to  me;  that  my  readings  o' 
dreams  hae  a  name  o'er  the  whole  country ; 
that  I  am  seldom  wrong  where  I  choose  to 
speak;  that  uncanny  things  hae  happened,  o' 
the  coming  o'  which  I  had  given  warning. 
Weel,  when  ye  stepped  ben  the  cottage  the 
night,  I  did  not  speak ;  for  my  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  my  tongue  needed  to  be  spell-bound,  watch- 
ing curious  things  connected  wi'  ye  in  the 
fire    ashes.     It's   coming!     Ye   may   greet   sair; 
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for  I  saw  tears :  there  was  peril,  and  there 
was  rejoicing :  but  strengthen  yourself.  Rise 
up  now:  the  sough  o'  your  name  reaches  me 
here.  Gae  to  yon  window :  and  here  I  bid 
youj  in  the  name  of  great  Koi'  Orduchadh,* 
to  stand  still,  and  if  you  hear  your  own  name 
not  to  turn  away." 

"Florh/'  replied  Esme,  rising  up,  "I  am 
not  going  to  listen ! "  and  she  smiled  for  a 
moment,  almost  amusedly,  at  the  suggestion  so 
evidently  conveyed.  But  her  foster  mother's 
face  remained  darkened  in  its  earnestness,  as 
she  replied, 

"  Child,  go  on  and  see  who  is  sitting  there ; 
for  it 's  out  o'  yon  open  window  that  the  power 
o'er  you  comes.  It 's  within  there.  I  am  going 
round,  an'  when  I  get  the  wine,  I  '11  come 
quiet  for  you  back  again." 

Florh  slid  away  with  the  noiseless  tread  of 
a  wild  cat,  while  Esme  moved  on  under  the 
shadow  of  the  lodge;  she  reached  the  window, 

*  Destiny. 
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and  from  behind  its  projecting  wooden  ledge 
looked  in. 

The  hart's-horn  chandelier  was  blazing  brightly 
with  waxen  lights ;  the  red  frieze  curtain,  that, 
when  the  nights  grew  cool  in  autumn  would 
be  drawn  across  the  window,  now  hung  richly 
by  the  side,  throwing  reflected  glow  from 
the  burning  embers  in  the  low  turf  grate 
upon  the  figures  of  Marchmorara  and  Auber, 
reclining  easily  in  their  comfortable  chairs. 
They  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  room: 
the  other  two  men  must  have  gone  to  Dalcarra. 

Newspapers,  cigars,  books,  and  wine  were  on 
the  table ;  and  the  little  bedroom  doors,  marked 
No.  2  and  No.  3,  stood  invitingly  open.  Auber 
yawned  slightly  as  Esme  looked  in ;  but  March- 
moram  was  sitting  with  his  gravest,  most  com- 
posed expression,  his  lips  drawn  rather  down, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  in  inward  meditation  on 
the  fire  :  he  moved  his  chair  and  sat  with  his 
back  towards  the  window,  as  Auber  lolled, 
with  head  thrown  back,  in  dreamy  repose. 

Was  it  presentiment  that  chained  her  feet  so 
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irresistibly  to  the  ground?  Esme  could  not 
move :  slie  stood  like  one  in  a  state  of  catalepsy, 
or  as  if  Florh,  who  stood  in  the  shadow  opposite, 
with  upraised  hand,  had  thrown  her  into  a 
mesmeric  trance. 

Auber  spoke  first :  the  musical  tones  of  his 
voice  struck  pleasantly  on  Esme's  ear. 

"  Well,  Godfrey,  you  must  be  wending  South 
soon,  I  suppose?  and  then  our  old  days  of 
friendship  will  begin  to  draw  to  a  close.  You 
will  soon  pronounce  the  words  which  will 
henceforward  exclude  me  from  our  ancient  con- 
fidence." 

Marchmoram  replied,  with  a  slight  low  laugh, 

*^  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  Herbert ; 
but  still  I  have  pretty  strong  conviction  that 
this  will  not  follow  in  our  case.  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  monopolised  so  much." 

''And  on  the  strength  of  still  undimished 
intimacy  I  may  say  that  I  believe  you,"  Auber 
said,  glancing  at  his  friend ;  ''  I  think  I  know 
you  sufficiently  for  that.  As  for  the  quali- 
ties  of    the   other   person,   he   '  who   runs   may 
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read '  that  they  are  not  such  as  to  indulge  any- 
jealous  weakness  :  you  are  a  pair  of  strong 
minds,  and  will  act  independently.  Neverthe- 
less," he  continued,  with  head  thrown  back, 
''  this  step  will  separate  us  more ;  for  it  will 
hurry  you  on  in  your  career.  In  the  business 
of  life  there  will  be  less  leisure  for  relaxation 
and  for  friendship's  quiet  pleasures." 

Marchmoram  did  not  immediately  reply ;  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  to  say  very  abruptly, 

"  Herbert,  have  you  really  no  thoughts  what- 
soever of  marrying  ?  I  should  like  to  see  you 
driven  to  that  state." 

"Me,  Godfrey!  no,  not  I,"  Auber  replied. 
"  But,  apropos,  now  we  are  alone,  I  want  to 
lay  my  case  before  you,  and  ask  you  to  help 
me  if  you  can  :  if  not,  you  ought,  at  any  rate, 
to  feel  remorse;  for  you,  I  suspect,  are  the 
cause  of  its  present  hopelessness.  Do  you  re- 
collect a  little  theory  I  opened  to  you  in  our 
last  conversation  on  that  confounded  Lucia : 
whose  death,  by-the-bye,  I  am  glad  Gupini 
has  ascertained.     It  was  that  of  cultivating  in- 
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timate  acquaintance  with  a  fresh  susceptible 
mind  ;  a  sort  of  Platonic  love,  that  gives  one 
power  without  responsibility." 

Here — Marchmoram  striking  the  fire-irons 
with  his  heel,  accidentally  (for  he  muttered  at 
the  noise  that  ensued,  when  they  came  clat- 
tering down) — Auber  was  interrupted,  for  a 
moment ;  but  he  went  on,  in  the  subsequent 
silence,  with  perfect  equanimity. 

'^  Well,  you  knew  very  well  where  I  pointed, 
and.  you  showed  no  discouragement  then;  save 
merely  asking,  with  a  brotherly  kind  of  interest, 
whether  what  was  play  to  me,  might  not  prove 
deadly  to  her?     Was  it  not  so?" 

Esme's  eyes  had.  been  fixed  upon  March- 
moram all  the  while  she  was  gazing  through 
the  open  window:  they  had.  never  once  turned 
to  Auber ;  though  she  might  have  seen  the 
face  of  the  latter  from  where  she  stood.  Her 
expression  of  agonised  suspense  was  terrible ; 
and  later,  when  she  heard  the  more  cruel 
words,  an  on-looker  might  have  traced  horror 
in   the    burning    dilated    eye    and    half-opened 
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lip :  but  it  was  the  horror  of  a  passionate, 
injured  woman. 

Marchmoram  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  replied : 

"  That  was  kind  of  me,  and  as  much  as  could 
have  been  expected ;  for  I  have  never  seen 
your  power  fail  where  you  chose  to  exert  it, 
Herbert :  and  I  had  some  feeling  oi  pity  here  ! " 

"  But,"  pursued  Auber,  "  I  am  going  to 
put  you  on  your  defence  :  I  suspect  that  when 
I  spoke  to  you  then,  you  had  been  before,  or 
rather  after,  me  ;  for  you  left  this  part  of  the 
country  later  than  I  did  last  year.  I  suspect 
you  were  the  selfish  one,  Godfrey,  and  that 
you  have  robbed  me  of  the  bloom  of  my 
Highland  water-lily." 

*'You  are  mistaken,"  was  the  reply. 

Esme  could  not  now  see  Marchmoram's  face, 
for  he  had  turned  to  confront  Auber  during 
the  last  speech;  nor  did  she  detect  the  exact 
tone  of  his  voice :  she  merely  heard  the  words 
as  they  fell  distinct  and  heavy  on  her  heart,  as 
a  death-knell. 

"  I    ought    to    be    mistaken,"    Auber    replied, 
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*^  but  I  fear  I  am  not :  you  have  out-run  me 
in  enjoyment,  at  any  rate.  But  you  are  luxu- 
rious in  your  stoicism,  Godfrey  :  you  thought 
the  toilsome  pursuit  of  ambition  required  some 
recreation,  and,  without  remorse,  you  rob  me 
of  my  coveted  plaything  for  an  hour's  solace 
for  yourself.     Was  this  fair?" 

"  Pshaw !  you  know  well  I  have  for  some 
time  been  engaged  to  Lady  Ida  Beauregard,*' 
Marchmoram  replied,  with  forced  calmness. 

A  convulsive  sound,  as  of  impeded  respira- 
tion, made  both  men  start  and  turn  their  heads 
towards  the  window.  All  was  quiet  and  still 
without.  Such  like  sounds  are  sometimes  heard 
on  the  night  air,  when  the  living  world  is  at 
rest :  perhaps  it  was  a  vagrant  gust  of  wind 
sobbing  from  the  hill. 

Auber  resumed  the  conversation. 

*'  Of  course  I  do ;  but  that  does  not  weaken 
my  argument.  Lady  Ida !  we  know  very  well 
there  is  more  rigour  than  fondness  there;  but 
if,  in  your  bachelor  pursuit  of  her,  you  required 
such    mental    relaxation    as    philandering,    you 
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may  go  farther  than  flirtation  at  a  future 
time." 

"No,  no,"  Marchmoram  replied,  sinking  his 
voice  deeper ;  "  the  tie  that  thus  binds  me 
for  ever  to  my  future  busy  political  life,  should 
surely  satisfy  me.  Every  year,  as  I  grow 
older,  the  fires  of  youthful  passion  will  fade 
away  before  colder  habit :  I  know  well  enough 
what  marriage  is  sometimes ;  and  what  my 
marriage  with  Lady   Ida  is  to  be." 

Esme  did  not  mark  the  bitter  zest  with 
which  his  words  were  spoken :  to  her  they 
sounded  but  exultant  throughout.  That  first 
astounding  declaration,  spoken  so  decidedly,  in 
his  own  calm,  clear  voice,  paralyzed  her.  The 
sudden  blow  fell  upon  her  with  a  stunning 
force  that  deadened  sensation  for  the  moment : 
it  astounded  her,  not  only  by  its  unexpected- 
ness, but  by  the  accidental  and  unintentional 
manner  of  its  infliction.  The  careless  ease, 
cool  self-possession,  and  unconscious  indifference 
of  Marchmoram,  amazed  and  confounded  her  : 
it  was  like  a  momentary  glimpse  into  the  future. 
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where  she  read  her  doom,  Her  faculties  were 
benumbed  by  the  shock  of  this  cruel  revela- 
tion. She  pressed  her  temples  against  the 
cold  stone  wall,  and  tried  to  mutter  a  prayer 
for  strength  to  move  from  the  spot. 

By  the  time  that  Esme  had  recovered  her- 
self, Marchmoram  had  nodded  good  night  to 
Auber,  who  lounged  into  his  room,  leaving  the 
door  open.  There  was  perfect  stillness :  the 
midnight  air  was  serene  and  sultry.  March- 
moram had  risen  and  stood  leaning  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  his  head  upon  his  arms,  when 
suddenly  a  wailing  voice  broke  the  stillness : 
it  was  wafted  in  like  a  sigh.  "  Ah !  Godfrey, 
farewell ! " 

The  strong  man  started  and  shook  with  emo- 
tion :  the  sweat  stood  on  his  brow.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  rushed  forward  and  sprang  from  the 
window  out  upon  the  heather :  his  eye  fell 
upon  a  white  floating  figure,  vanishing  like  a 
wraith  over  the  ridge  of  the  foremost  hill  that 
sloped  down  upon  dark  Loch  Nightach. 

Florh  was  standing  near  to  him  in  the  shadow. 
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but  he  saw  her  not.  She  had  been  long  stand- 
ing there,  with  the  bottle  of  wine,  that  had 
been  given  her  half  an  hour  before  by  a  sleepy 
servant,  held  under  her  plaid.  But  should 
Jeanie  Cameron  have  died  for  want  of  the 
stimulant  she  had  purposely  come  for,  she 
would  not  have  stirred  until  Esme  had  moved. 
She  had  stood  there  motionless,  watching  the 
wrapt  expression  of  her  foster  daughter,  and 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe  for  fear  of  disturb- 
ing her  in  this  eventful  hour.  When  Esme 
turned  to  fly,  Florh's  outstretched  hand  had 
failed  in  arresting  her  footsteps  as  she  rushed 
past. 

Marchmoram  paced  restlessly  up  and  down 
in  the  moonlight,  and  gave  vent  to  the  feel- 
ings which  he  had  so  well  concealed  from  his 
friend.     He  spoke  audibly. 

"  Esme,  Esme,  I  will — I  '11  tell  thee  all :  how 
I  have  been  led  on,  how  I  swore  revenge, 
how  for  years  we  rivalled  each  other.  I  dare 
not  refuse  the  grasp  of  life  now  within  my 
reach.       Ambition     must    first     be    served  :     it 
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has  longest  reigned  —  it  is  the  strongest,  and 
I  must  give  up  thee.  Oh,  Esme !  who  but 
you  will  ever  hear,  or  truly  know,  the  cost 
of  my  ambitious  marriage,  and  the  strength 
of  the  love  that  it  uprooted  here ! " 

Florh  had  crept  quickly  away,  following 
Esme's  track,  until  she  came  down  to  the  tree 
on  the  bank  of  the  loch  where  the  pony  had 
been  tied.  It  was  not  there ;  but  the  marks 
of  its  hoofs  in  the  soft  ground  further  on, 
showed  that  Esme  had  ridden  it  on  towards 
home. 

It  was  doubly  lonesome  and  eerie,  retracing 
the  haunted  mossy  way  back  to  Jeanie's  cot- 
tage alone.  When  Florh  reached  it,  Donald 
Cameron  told  her  Miss  Esme  had  arrived 
some  time  before,  and  had  stayed  a  moment 
with  Jeanie,  who  was  now  sleeping  quietly; 
she  had  then  put  on  her  plaid  and  riding 
skirt,  and  gone  on  to  Glenbenrough,  which  she 
would  not  take  long  to  reach,  the  pony  seemed 
so  fresh  and  so  anxious  to  get  home. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
EETEIBUTION. 

^Ylien  grief  was  calm  and  hope  was  dead, 

Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame; 

And  oh !  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 

But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  e'e : 

Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 

For  there  was  neither  pride  nor  passion  there. 

The  QtieerCs  Wake. 

"We  shall  reap  of  the  works  we  then  sow, 
When  the  stars  are  dissolved  in  the  sky. 

Scott. 

We  left  Esme  flying,  as  if  from  an  impend- 
ing fate.  She  had  passed  the  first  dark,  dreary- 
part  of  her  road — the  bleak  morass  and  scowl- 
ing leafless    hills ;    and    the    trance-like   state    of 
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her  mind  was  dispelled  by  the  active  exercise. 
She  had  emerged  on  the  beautiful  route  from 
Dreumah,  amidst  purple-heathered  heights ;  and 
the  pony's  hoofs  splashed  through  the  frothing 
river  Rouagh,  which  crossed  the  road  here 
in  fordable  depth,  the  water  sparkling  and 
flashing  in  the  moonlight :  she  was  not  far 
from  the  clump  of  weeping  birches  and  honey- 
suckle covered  rocks  near  Lochandhu,  where 
the  spring  was. 

The  night  was  calm  and  still ;  and  its  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  hoarse,  unceasing  cry 
of  the  corn  craik,  echoing  from  the  little  far- 
spread  crofts  of  cultivation,  golden  with  the 
yellow  glow  of  ripening  corn  on  the  sterile 
hills  around.  The  pony  now  walked,  and  the 
bridle  hung  loose  upon  its  neck,  as  Esme  sat 
upright  in  the  saddle,  her  figure  swaying  easily 
to  Suila's  measured  pace.  She  looked  upward: 
the  sky  was  clear,  and  its  ethereal  blue  un- 
clouded :  the  star-gemmed  vault  of  heaven,  vast 
and  impalpable,  seemed  to  her  an  image  of 
the    ocean    of  eternity.      Her    countenance   was 
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unearthly  in  its  clearness,  and  radiant  with  a 
heavenly  serenity,  like  the  face  of  a  saint. 
There  was  neither  pallor  nor  flush  on  it :  her 
mind  seemed  to  have  shone  forth  with  intensity 
of  feeling,  and  purged  all  earthly  taint  away; 
her  eyes  beamed  full  and  clear,  with  lustre 
undimmed,  untearful.  No  shade  of  bitterness, 
no  contraction  of  distress  marred  the  white  and 
thoughtful  brow;  but  calm,  martyr-like  resig- 
nation gave  her  an  aspect  of  spirituality.  She 
could  not  look  back  on  the  past:  her  gaze  was 
upward,  her  thoughts  fixed  on  the  divine  source 
of  strength  and  comfort.  Supported  by  aid 
from  above,  Esme  was  enabled  to  rise  superior 
to  the  turmoil  of  conflicting  emotions. 

As  Esme  drew  near  to  the  E-oua  Pass,  a 
change  came  over  the  sky ;  the  moon,  which 
hung  high  above  Craigchrisht,  vanished  behind 
the  peaks  of  higher  hills;  shadows,  so  deep 
as  almost  to  be  palpable,  succeeded,  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth :  Esme 
thought  of  "  the  darkest  hour  ere  day."  Soon 
the   air  became  heavy  and  sultry,  and    summer 
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lightning  flashed  fitfully  on  the  horizon,  shed- 
ding momentary  brightness  across  the  path, 
which  the  next  instant  was  blackness.  She 
thought  of  it  this  time  without  fear :  it  ap- 
peared very  beautiful  and  seemed  to  typify  the 
gleams  of  hope  that  lightened  her  dark  path. 

When  near  the  Roua  Pass,  and  amongst 
the  weeping  birches,  Esme  alighted.  Suila 
stood  quietly  cropping  the  heather,  and  occa- 
sionally snorting  a  gentle  invitation  to  proceed, 
Esme  looked  up  at  the  heavens,  now  again 
star -bespangled  where  dark  clouds  had  parted  ; 
and  then,  as  she  would  soon  reach  home,  she 
prepared  herself  to  enter  with  a  strong  heart, 
and,  sinking  on  her  knees,  she  prayed  fer- 
vently for  strength  with  earnest  supplication. 
Relieved  and  calmed  by  her  devotion,  she  re- 
mounted ;  and,  as  the  pony  began  the  ascent 
of  the  E-oua  Pass,  her  thoughts  reverted  to 
Jeanie  Cameron,  lying  penitent  on  her  death- 
bed. The  thought  crossed  her  mind  that  she 
would  fain  change  places  with  that  dying  girl 
if  she  could;    but  she  repelled   the   despairing 
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feeling  as  impious  :   though  a  scalding  tear  fell 
as  a  thought  of  Normal  succeeded. 

It   was    dark,    for    the    moon    had    set,    and 

Esme   tied    the    bridle    to    the    pommel    of    the 

saddle,  knowing  it  was  best  to  leave  her  pony's 

footing   wholly   unassisted.       She    sat   with    her 

hands  clasped  upon  her  knee  and  eyes  averted 

from  the  shadowy  scene   around,  when   a  slight 

sound  roused  her  attention,  and  she   started  as 

a  man  suddenly  rose  from  the  path  before  her. 

His   lighted    cigar    showed   her    the    swarthy 

features  of  the    Italian   Gupini,  his  white   teeth 

gleaming  as,  politely  saluting   her,  he   laid  his 

hand  on  the  pony.     He   spoke  in  a  low,  rapid 

tone,    and    she    scarcely    knew    what    he    said, 

except   that   he   hoped   to    get   a   bed  at    Glen- 

benrough ;  as  he  was  returning  from  Lochandhu, 

where  he  had  found  the  cottage  locked  and  no 

one   within.     He    walked   by  the    pony's    head, 

on  the  side  next   the    precipice,   Esme   keeping 

silence.     They  were  slowly  rounding  the  Pass  : 

another   step   and  they  would   be  on  the  broad 

surface  of  the  hill:  when  a  voice  shouted  from 
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the  height  above,  sounding  almost  in  their 
cars,  "Dioghaltas  !"*  It  was  instantaneously 
followed  by  a  sharp  report,  which  shook  the 
midnight  air.  The  pony  bounded  madly  for- 
ward— gave  one  wild  plunge — and  it,  Esme, 
and  the  valet,  were  seen  no  more ! 

Glenbenrough  was  lying  awake ;  he  often  did 
so  :  it  is  a  habit  with  men  who  have  led  very 
active  lives,  when  they  reach  his  age.  He  was 
lying  thinking  of  his  three  daughters :  of  his 
Norah,  so  happily  married;  of  little  Ishbel, 
growing  up  the  delight  of  his  eyes  :  and  of  his 
bright  sunny  Esme,  whose  youthful  promise 
ripened  daily  in  advancing  womanhood.  Would 
the  fate  of  these  two  dawn  bright  as  Norah's? 
If  so,  then  would  his  old  age  indeed  go  triply 
gilded  down.  These  sweet  musings  were  rudely 
dispelled  by  the  report  of  a  gun  or  pistol  dis- 
charged in  the  direction  of  the  Roua  Pass. 

It  was   an  unusual  sound  at  that  hour,  and. 
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forgetting  it  was  not  yet  August,  he  thought 
of  poachers  after  the  grouse.  He  sat  up  and 
listened ;  all  was  utterly  stilly  so  he  lay  down 
again,  and  thought  whether  he  should  get  up 
or  not.  His  determination  yet  wavered,  when 
suddenly  an  awful  sound  burst  upon  his  ear, — 
the  yell  of  a  human  being  in  agony.  The 
shrieks  echoed  faster  and  louder,  as,  borne 
on  the  western  breeze,  they  came  nearer  to 
the  house.  Glenbenrough  leaped  up  and  threw 
the  window  open  ;  and,  though  a  strong-nerved 
man,  the  sweat  stood  on  his  brow,  so  fear- 
ful was  that  shrieking  !  Ere  he  had  time  to 
slip  on  his  shoes,  a  step  came  rushing  past 
upon  the  gravel,  and  the  next  moment  Ewen 
Mackenzie  had  dashed  himself  against  the  sill 
of  the  open  window. 

Never  did  pale  midnight  moon  look  down 
on  mortal  face  more  ghastly  with  horror, — worn 
and  attenuated  with  three  days'  fasting  on  the 
hills,  the  long  red  hair  hanging  wildly  matted 
round  it,  and  the  grey  starting  eyes  glaring 
blindingly    through   blood   that    streamed    from 
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his  temple,  which  he  had  struck  against  some 
tree  or  rock  in  his  headlong  speed.  With 
a  cry  of  agonized  despair,  he  flung  himself 
almost  upon  the  appalled  Glenbenrough,  ex- 
claiming, 

''  Help !  help !  I  have  shot  her !  Your 
daughter  's  down  the  Eoua  Pass  ! " 

On  what  a  scene  did  the  morning  sun  rise, 
shortly  after  !  On  strong-lined  faces  of  speech- 
less men,  stalwart  and  young,  tottering  and 
aged,  clustered  on  the  Eoua  Pass;  some,  with 
crouching  gait,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice;  others,  with  strong  but  tremulous 
grasp,  clinging  to  its  slippery  jagged  sides, 
as  painfully  they  followed  the  reckless  and 
perilous  descent  of  a  distracted  father. 

Waving  from  the  topmost  bough  of  a  birch 
hung  Esme's  plaid,  suspended  there  in  her 
headlong  fall  from  the  Pass  above;  further 
down,  almost  on  the  river  brink,  a  dark  mass 
was  seen :  it  was  Gupini,  stretched  on  the 
rock,  with  his   feet  in  the  water   and   a   bullet 
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through  his  brain.  Bat,  except  the  plaid, 
there  was  no  trace  of  Esme  or  of  her  pony. 

The  pistol  which  had  been  discharged  was 
found  upon  the  Pass^  and  it  was  recognized 
as  one  of  Xormal's ;  the  very  one  that  Esme 
had  polished  at  Lochandhu  on  that  winter  day 
of  Huistan's  death :  her  name  scratched  by 
herself  upon  the  stock  was  visible.  It  had 
been  kept  warm  in  Ewen's  breast  for  three 
days  past.  He  had  reached  the  E,oua  Pass 
with  it  only  a  few  hours  ere  he  fired  it;  hav- 
ing, that  Saturday  morning,  met  the  Dreumah 
gillie  many  miles  from  there,  who  told  him  Mr. 
Marchmoram  was  sure  to  go  to  Glenbenrough 
in    the  course  of  the  evening,  or  at  night. 

At  last,  poor  Suila,  the  Highland  pony,  which 
had  carried  Esme  over,  was  discovered.  Ewen's 
tame  fox,  which  had  joined  the  search  from 
Lochandhu,  was  observed  seated  on  the  bank 
opposite,  with  pointed  ears  and  scenting  nose : 
he  was  watching  a  raven  that  had  perched  upon 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  which  protruded 
above   the  surface  of  one    of  the  deepest  pools 
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in   the   river.     The  pony   lay  underneath;   and 
it  was  here  the  water  must  be  dragged. 

Some  hours  later,  Marchmoram  and  Auber 
stood  with  their  friends  in  the  warmth  before 
the  lodge,  whistling  to  their  dogs  gambolling 
on  the  grass  and  impatient  for  the  hour  to 
bid  them  start  over  the  hills  to  the  parish 
church,  when  a  messenger  suddenly  brought 
word  that  Esme  lay  dead  at  Glenbenrough. 
Incredulity  succeeded  to  the  amazement  which 
the  first  shock  of  the  dismal  tidings  produced; 
but  when  the  messenger  solemnly  affirmed  the 
truth  of  what  he  said,  and  described  the  circum- 
stances of  Esme's  death,  then  the  contrast  of 
character  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  eflTect 
upon  the  two  men.  Auber  broke  forth  in  excla- 
mations of  astonishment  and  sorrow,  question- 
ing the  messenger -on  every  particular;  while 
Marchmoram  stood  motionless  with  knit  brow 
and  downcast  eyes,  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  sunburnt  face. 

It  was  known  that   Miss  Esme  had  died  last 
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night,  the  messenger  said,  and  that  she  had 
been  killed  in  mistake  for  Marchmoram;  for 
the  man  who  had  done  it  was  her  own  foster 
brother,  who  had  loved  her  dearly  but  had 
ever  hated  him.  There  were  wailing,  weeping 
crowds  upon  the  Roua  Pass ;  and  he  had  seen 
her  plaid,  taken  off  the  tree,  hanging  in  her 
father's  hand  :  there  were  some  spots  of  blood 
upon  it;  and  the  shattered  carcase  of  her  pony- 
lay  on  the  turf  side  by  side  with  the  dead 
body  of  Gupini.  When  he  left,  they  were 
dragging  the  pool,  out  of  which  the  pony 
had  been  taken,  and  in  which  they  knew 
Esme  also  had  found  her  cold  watery  grave. 

Marchmoram  heard  all  in  silence,  and  then 
bounded  away  from  amongst  the  men  gathered 
there :  like  a  wounded  stag,  he  kept  aloof, 
unseen,  alone,  upon  the  hills  that  day.  No 
one  approached  him,  no  mortal  eye  saw  him 
until  he  came  down  at  night  and  went  straight 
into  the  cell-like  solitude  of  his  chamber.  There 
was  utter  silence  in  the  lodge.  Lord  Darnton 
alone    beinq;    in    the    sittini^-room. 
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Auber  had  left  to  go  Soutli  some  hours  before  : 
he  was  lookmg  ghastly  pale  and  ill:  the  sud- 
denness of  the  catastrophe  had  given  a  severe 
shock  to  his  nervous  system,  and  he  feared 
becoming  ill  at  that  lonely  spot,  Dreumah,  in 
the  midst  of  painful  and  depressing  associations. 
What  would  become  of  him  there,  in  a  nervous 
fever,  without  medical  aid  and  surrounded  by 
friends  mourning  the  loss  of  one  so  dear  to 
them?  He  must  quit  the  place  at  once:  once 
in  the  South,  there  was  no  fear ;  he  would 
conquer  all  sad  recollections  and  foolish  self- 
upbraidings,  and,  by  determined  self-control,  be 
able,  by-and-bye,  to  class  poor  Esme's  fate,  and 
his  past  intimacy  with  her,  among  the  sadly- 
pleasing,  soothing  memories  of  bye-gone  days. 

Who  shall  depict  the  feelings  of  the  heart- 
broken father,  who  sat  mute  with  bowed  head 
and  deeply-furrowed  face,  his  sunken  eyes, 
tearless  and  glazed,  watching,  from  a  little 
distance,  the  men  dragging  the  pool,  from 
which   he   expected   every   moment    to    emerge 
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the  lifeless  form  of  his  drowned  child  ?  His 
clothes  hung  dusty  and  torn  upon  him ;  and 
the  haggard  look  of  one  worn  out  with  dis- 
tressful excitement  and  fatigue^  showed  that 
nature  was  well-nigh  exhausted. 

He  sat  there,  almost  stupified  with  grief: 
and  when  Ishbel,  who  had  gone  wailing  madly 
up  and  down  the  river  banks  all  the  morning, 
flitted  wildly  past  him,  he  merely  bent  his 
head  a  little  lower  ;  but  when  the  next  moment 
he  felt  a  woman's  hand  laid  gently  on  his 
shoulder,  he  could  not  bear  the  touch :  a 
nervous  thrill  of  consciousness  made  him  start 
and  throw  it  off. 

It  was  Florh.  Her  face  was  flushed  to 
crimson,  and  her  words  came  forth  in  hot 
hurried  gasps.  She  grasped  Ishbel  tightly  with 
one  hand,  as  she  bent  down  to  speak  to  Glen- 
benrough. 

"  I  hae  just  come  here,  I  hae  just  come  here  ! 
And  now  tell  me,  oh !  laird,  how  knew  you 
that  she  fell  down  there  ?  I  see  the  trail  o' 
that   ill-fared  lad  who    perished  wi'   lies    on  his 
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lips  an'  in  his  heart.  God  gave  him  as  the 
rightfu'  victim.  An'  I  hae  seen  the  very- 
broken  bush  'gainst  which  first  the  pony  dashed 
in  its  downfa' :  but  for  our  Esme,  I  hae  nae 
found  but  her  shoe  no  ten  feet  down  the  brae." 

Glenbenrough  looked  up  vacantly. 

"  Aye,  nought  falls  to  the  ground  without 
our  God's  permission  !  Laird,  my  beloved 
laird/'  she  whispered  excitedly,  ^*  have  hope ! " 

Glenbenrough,  with  a  wild  look,  as  if  sud- 
denly awakened  from  a  trance,  was  in  a  moment 
on  his  feet;  his  eyes  lit  up  with  eagerness, 
and  he  seized  her  arm. 

"  riorh,  Florh,  what  is  it  ?  speak  ! " 

"  Hush,  then,  hush !  I  promised  to  keep  it 
quiet :  all  this  was  unkent.  Your  bairn  's  safe 
asleep  on  my  bed  at  Lochandhu ! " 

With  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  the  father  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  offered  up  thanks  to  God 
for  this  mercy ;  and  Ishbel,  throwing  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  mingled  her  tears  of  joy 
with  his.  Florh  stood  by  and  related  the  cir- 
cumstances. 
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"  I  was  coming  frae  Jeanie  Cameron's  death- 
bed^ early  in  the  dawn,  when  I  met  our  Esme. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  her  spirit  afore  me. 
Her  bonny  gouden  hair  was  dabbed  wi'  blood 
— for  her  head  is  cut  a  little — and  her  white 
dress  looked  like  the  graive  claiths :  what  a' 
had  happened  I  could  not  rightly  divine,  for 
her  brain  seemed  a  little  wandering ;  but  I 
made  it  out  forbye.  At  the  foot  o'  the  hill 
she  had  met  that  poor  dark-minded  lad  (oh ! 
to  think  that  his  and  Jeanie's  souls  went  forth 
together  to  judgment!)  and  he  walked  up  be- 
side her.  Then  that  shot  was  fired."  (Here 
Florh  struck  her  breast.)  "  Oh,  hone  !  oh,  hone 
a  rie  !  Gupini  fell  down  like  a  flash,  and  in 
the  pony's  first  wild  loup,  our  Esme  fell  oflf 
too ;  but  she  was  stayed,  —  ye  may  see  noo 
the  very  trunk  o'  the  tree  which  stopped  her 
fall,  and  her  shoe  lying  by  it  yet, — while  the 
pony  gave  a  mad  bound  further  on,  ere  it 
went  crashing  down  into  the  deep  water  be- 
neath. 

"  Our    Esme    may   have   lain    an  hour  there ; 
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an'  when  she  came  to  her  senses^  the  only 
feeling  she  had,  poor  young  mindfu'  thing, 
was  to  save  her  father  and  sister  from  the 
shock  o'  her  frightsome  appearance ;  and  sae, 
when  she  had  dragged  hersel'  up,  she  came 
slowly  on  to  me.  She  lies  now  in  quiet,  but 
living  sleep ;  an'  I  hae  gien  her  the  sleeping 
drops  that  will  keep  her  sae  till  night.  Ye 
will  no  come  near  her  the  day,  O  laird; 
but  to-morrow  ye '11  baith  welcome  her  home. 
An'  now  let  me  return  to  her,  an'  to  my  ain 
sad  thochts."  And  Florh  wiped  her  brow  as 
she  ceased. 

The  search  for  Esme  was  now  stayed.  In 
a  few  trembling  earnest  words  of  thanks  and 
praise,  those  unwearied  sympathising  friends 
were  told  by  their  beloved  laird  of  his  daughter's 
safety ;  and  then,  leaning  on  Ishbel,  Glenben- 
rough  took  his  homeward  way  rejoicing. 

Florh  retraced  her  steps  to  Lochandhu.  She 
gently  opened  the  door  and  entered  her  cot- 
tage on  tiptoe :  it  was  all  dark  within,  save 
the   light   of   a   smouldering    peat    fire   on    the 
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heartli;  and  all  silent,  save  low  a  murmur  of 
breathing  from  the  bed.  Florli  stood  for  a 
time  watching  Esme  in  her  deep  quiet  sleep  ; 
the  light  was  just  sufficient  to  show  the  pallor 
of  her  fiice  ;  for  she  had  lost  much  blood  from 
the  wound  on  her  head.  Her  foster  mother 
stooped  down  and  kissed  her  brow,  muttering, 
"Saved,  saved!"  ere  she  turned  away  to  her 
low  settle  by  the  fire.  And  there  Florh  sat 
from  that  mid-day  until  night ;  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro  in  the  darkness,  and  weeping  and 
moaning  over  the  wilfully  blasted  fortunes  of 
her  ill-governed  son :  she  "  neither  rose  up  to 
eat  nor  to  drink." 

When  the  sun  went  down  she  opened  the 
window  shutter,  and  at  last  Esme  awoke  in 
the  gloaming  light :  but  there  was  silence  be- 
twixt her  and  her  foster  mother,  save  that 
once  Esme  faintly  said, 

"  Florh,  let  me  lie  here  until  to-morrow,  and 
then  I  ^11  go  home." 

That  return  home,  and  the  meeting  with  her 
father    and   sister,    may   be   imagined.      As    one 
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rescued  from  the  dead  was  Esme  welcomed 
back  by  them.  Holy  and  bappy  was  their 
rejoicing:  deep  and  grateful  the  joy  at  Glen- 
benrough. 

Esme  was  much  weakened  by  her  accident, 
and  her  nervous  system  had  received  a  severe 
shock.  She  was  confined  to  her  room  for  a 
time,  and  the  doctor  recommended  a  subsequent 
change  of  air  and  scene :  but  in  the  meantime 
the  quieter  she  was  kept  the  better. 

And  what  of  the  wretched  murderer  ? 
Dragged  along  by  his  mother's  arm,  he  was 
hurried,  raving  and  cursing,  to  the  sea  shore. 
With  frantic  bitterness  she  goaded  him  on 
with  Jeanie's  dying  confession  that  his  friend 
and  confidant,  Gupini,  had  been  Ms  enemy — 
her  seducer.  She  assured  him  that,  though  the 
Providence  which  had  saved  the  life  of  his 
innocent  foster  sister  had  put  the  rightful 
victim  in  his  way,  yet  as  he  had  not  known 
that  at  the  time,  he  must  still  ever  consider 
his  revenge  as  denied  to  him,  while  yet  the 
bloodguiltiness  was    on   his   soul.     Had   he  not 
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noWj  by  his  frowardness,  ruined  his  mother 
and  himself?  By  his  sullen  vindictiveness  he 
had  brought  her  old  age  to  sorrow,  and  heaped 
ignominy  for  ever  on  his  name. 

Four  Highlanders  of  his  clan  forced  him, 
against  his  will,  into  a  boat  waiting  there ;  they 
pushed  off  and  rowed  him  along  the  western 
coast,  and  out  until  they  reached  a  rocky 
island,  where  a  ship,  bound  for  foreign  lands, 
lay  harbouring.  As  the  boat  went  lessening  in 
the  distance,  with  Ewen  seated  in  dogged  and 
gloomy  silence,  Florh  stood  upon  the  rocky 
beach  and,  with  outstretched  hands,  waved 
him  off,  crying  shrilly — her  voice  heard  above 
the  noise  of  the  sea  birds — 

"  Go  !  go  !  I  never  may  hear  o'  thee  more ; 
and  thou  darest  never,  never  return ! " 

When  they  reached  the  ship,  Ewen  was 
put  aboard.  On  a  far  distant  burning  shore 
he  was  left,  to  find  his  own  way  and  live  as 
best  he  could ;  or  die,  if  so  he  chose.  He 
lived:  but  in  Scotland  he  was  never  heard 
of  more. 
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About  a  week  after  Esme's  escape,  the  night 
before  Marchmoram  left  Dreumah,  he  came 
out  from  the  lodge  at  midnight  to  take  a 
long  walk.  His  face  was  as  pale,  and  his  eyes 
burned  as  restlessly,  as  on  that  night  when 
he  rode  from  Thistlebank  to  Glenbenrough. 
Outward  nature  was  very  similar  too :  it  was 
a  fitful  night  of  alternate  bright  and  gloom; 
the  wind  went  soughing  and  moaning  through 
the  crazy  mountain  pines,  and  the  shadows 
flitted  in  grim  grotesque  shapes  over  the  rocky 
heights,  darkly  and  silently  vanishing,  exactly 
as  they  did  on  that  former  night  when  he 
went,  as  now,  to  visit  his  sleeping  love. 

The  moon  came  floating  out  upon  the  deep 
blue  heavens,  and  poured  down  her  silver  floods 
of  light  full  upon  the  grey  old  house  of 
Glenbenrough,  as  Marchmoram  reached  the 
heights  of  the  Roua  Pass  and  sat  him  down 
full  in  view  of  it.  He  took  a  crumpled  letter 
from  out  his  breast:  it  had  been  chafing  and 
fretting  there  for  the  last  four  days,  and  was 
written    by   Esme    four-and-twenty   hours   after 
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her  escape.  Several  times  he  read  it  over  : 
he  knew  it  almost  by  heart.  There  he  sat 
and  gazed  on  the  old  familiar  house :  her 
window  was  darkened :  all  was  cold^  silent, 
and  still.     Thus  she  had  bidden  him  farewell : — 

"  I  write  to  bid  you  good-bye.  You  will 
have  been  sorry  to  hear  of  my  accident ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  was  well  for  me. 

"  It  was  on  that  night  I  heard  of  your 
intended  marriage.  You  must  well  know  the 
shock  it  gave  me,  for  I  heard  it  cruelly  from 
yourself — how,  matters  not  now:  from  that 
night  must  my  life  henceforth  commence  anew. 
I  have  prayed  God  to  enable  me  utterly  to 
forget  and  forgive  you.  I  never,  never  wish 
to  see  you  again  on  earth;  and  I  never  wil- 
lingly will. 

"  Sincerely  do  I  hope  you  may  find  happi- 
ness as  well  as  prosperity  in  your  marriage. 

"EsME  Mac  Neil." 

After   again   reading   the   letter,   he   tore   the 
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paper  into  small  pieces  and  scattered  them 
down  the  Pass,  watching  the  stream  float  the 
fragments  away. 

There  he  sat  alone,  brooding  in  bitterness 
and  grief  on  the  past,  and  waging  war  against 
all  earthly  ties  ;  devoting  himself  anew  to  the 
master  passion — the  mocking  phantasm  of  am- 
bition— to  whose  allurements  he  had  so  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed  the  gentle  and  guileless  girl, 
who  loved  him  as  no  other  had  done. 

As  the  early  dawn  broke,  wild-eyed  animals 
— the  fox,  the  hare,  and  the  roe — came  out  of 
the  birch-wood  coverts  and  gazed  wonderingly 
upon  him,  ere  they  turned  to  scent  or  nibble 
through  the  dewy  heather  and  glistening  grass ; 
the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  the  hawks  to  cry 
from  the  giddy  heights  as  they  wheeled  to 
and  fro  in  search  of  prey ;  and  soon  the 
sun's  rays,  struggling  through  the  mists,  shed 
warmth  and  brightness  over  the  grand  solitude 
around. 

With  sealed  lips  and  dark  steadfast  eyes, 
Marchmoram  retraced  his   steps,  to  proceed   in 
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a  few  hours  from  Dreumah  to  England,  bear- 
ing with  him  that  last  sad  memory  of  the 
Highlands. 

For  many  months  Esme  made  slow  progress 
towards  recovery;  but  when  her  father  pro- 
posed a  tour  for  her,  himself,  and  Ishbel,  as 
the  best  and  most  agreeable  tonic,  she  gently 
resisted,  saying  she  was  better  in  the  High- 
lands :  she  only  required  time  and  quiet  there 
to  get  well.  At  last  he  proposed  moving  to 
Arduashien  for  a  time ;  a  wild  and  secluded 
place,  and  where  the  air  was  more  bracing  than 
at  Glenbenrough.  Thither  Esme  did  not  ob- 
ject to  go;  it  ever  had  been  as  a  second  home 
to  them  all.  So,  they  went,  and  remained 
there  nearly  a  year.  Esme  and  Ishbel  were 
as  daughters  in  the  house,  and  someway  under 
the  constant  motherly  care  of  Mrs.  Mac  Alistair, 
they  led  healthful  and  quiet  life.  Esme's  bloom 
slowly  returned,  as  the  past  faded  away  into 
the  dim  realm  of  forgetfulness,  but  as  yet  she 
seldom  smiled. 

Norah  and  her  husband  were  still  abroad. 
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Florh  remained  at  Lodiandhu^  but  went 
occasionally  to  Arduashien.  She  was  still  sad 
and  restless ;  and  Ishbel  would  try  to  get 
Esme  away  when  Florh  burst  forth  into  one 
of  her  wild  laments  for  her  son.  Yet  there 
were  gleams  of  sunshine  cheering  her  strong 
heart,  for  she  always  spoke  of  the  certainty 
of  her  Normal's  return;  and  then  in  her  love 
for  him,  she  would  exclaim  that  he  was  left 
to  her  as  a  son :  now  the  nearest  and  dearest 
of  all. 

Normal  was  still  a  wanderer  abroad,  and  he 
did  not  write  very  frequently,  though  Florh 
sometimes  wrote  to  him.  Yet  there  was  a 
deep  and  strong  sympathy  that  bound  him  to 
his  Highland  home  ;  and  he  counted  the  hours 
until  that  time  should  arrive  when  he  could 
feel  he  might  return. 

At  other  times  a  feverish  sort  of  life  or  hope 
seemed  hanging  over  Florh :  she  would  say 
to  Esme, 

"  Think  ye  that  I  would  bear  up  'gainst 
my  weary  wierd  as  I  do,  methal  gaolach,  were 
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there  no  a  purpose  left  for  me  yet  in  life  ? 
No,  no,  my  darling ;  it 's  not  any  hope  for 
mysel' !  all  that  is  done :  Ewcn  banished  and 
Huistan  dead  !  Poor  old  withered  Florh,  lopped 
of  her  branches,  is  now  but  a  blasted,  dying 
trunk.  Even  though  the  bright  time  come  to 
those  she  still  loves,  there  will  be  no  transplant- 
ing for  her  :  ^  where  the  tree  fell,  there  let  it  lie.' 
I  '11  die  in  my  ain  old  hame  at  Lochandhu. 
But  I  hae  a  mission  yet  to  go  through  wi' : 
a  bit  travel  to  take,  and  a  message  to  gie ; 
an'  I  am  longing  it  were  over  before  I  may 
die." 

She  would  also  sometimes  ask  Ishbel  quietly, 
if  there  were  no  news  in  the  English  papers. 
At  last   Ishbel  said  to  her  one  day, 

"  Elorh,  I  see  by  this  morning's  paper  that 
Mr.  Marchmoram  is  to  be  married  on  the  29th." 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 
TIES  THAT  SEVEE  AND  TIES  THAT  BIND. 


LuATH.— But  will  ye  tell  me,  Master  Csesar, 

Sure  great  folks  life 's  a  life  o'  pleasure  ?  ' 

CiESAE.— L— d  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  where  I  am, 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  them; 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 

BUENS'  Twa  Dogs. 


Speed  on,  O  time !  the  happy  day. 

Campbell. 


On  the  day  when  the  Lady  Ida  Beauregard 
accepted  Godfrey  Marchmoram,  the  intended 
marriage  of  her  father  with  Lady  Jane  Trevor 
was   publicly   announced;   and  it  was  supposed 
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both  weddings  would  come   off  about  the  same 

o 

time.  It  was  from  a  firm  conviction  of  her 
father's  coming  marriage  that  Lady  Ida  took 
that  opposing  step  of  safety,  and  she  hurried 
on  the  day  of  her  own  escape.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  retractj  when  she  suddenly  found,  only  the 
night  before,  that  the  Duke  had  quarrelled  with 
his  intended  bride,  that  the  match  was  broken 
off,  and  that  he  had  foresworn  from  that  day  all 
further  acquaintance  with  the  Lady  Jane  Trevor. 

This  unexpected  turn  of  events  strangely 
affected  Lady  Ida.  She,  being  blinded  by 
passion,  had  entirely  overlooked  the  possibility 
of  the  match  being  broken  off;  a  want  of  fore- 
sight that  lowered  for  ever  her  own  estima- 
tion of  her   skill  in   social  diplomacy. 

Could  she  have  foreseen  that  the  Duke  would 
have  acted  thus,  she  never  would  have  married 
Godfrey  Marchmoram;  for  the  idea  of  mar- 
riage was  to  her  hateful  and  repugnant :  she 
rebelled  against  the  tie.  Her  interest  in  March- 
moram  had  ever  been  strong;  but  she  would 
fain    have    kept    him    to     her     chariot    wheels, 
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and  enjoyed  the  triumpli  of  seeing  him  there : 
never,  never  would  she  have  permitted  him 
to  share  the  seat  with  her;  much  less  to  direct 
its  course.  She  now  yielded  to  what  seemed 
bitter  necessity.  It  was  too  late  to  draw  back : 
she  would  be  compromised,  humiliated,  were 
she  to  do  so ;  for  she  would  be  regarded  as 
rejected. 

The  wedding-day  arrived;  a  brilliant  throng 
of  rank  and  fashion  witnessed  the  sacred  rite 
which  joined  two  proud,  ambitious,  and  re- 
bellious natures  in  a  bond  that  both  loathed, 
and  would  fain  have  evaded,  but  dare  not. 
With  serene,  smiling  fortitude,  these  two  lofty 
and  strong  spirits  bowed  themselves  to  the 
matrimonial  yoke,  compelled  by  false  shame 
and  worldly  interest.  Unholy  to  them  were 
the  solemn  vows,  that  were  belied  even  in  the 
act  of  taking ;  unblessed  the  union  of  these 
two  beings,  whose  hearts  revolted  from  each 
other  now  as  they  had  never  done  before,  and 
whose  souls  more  than  ever   dwelt  apart. 

The    honeymoon   was    to    be   passed   at   Mr. 
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Marchmoram's  country  seat^  about  thirty  miles 
from  London.  On  the  morning  after  the  wed- 
ding and  the  arrival  there  of  the  "happy 
couple/'  Marchmoram  sat  alone  at  breakfast: 
Lady  Ida  had  not  made  her  appearance  yet, 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  for  some  hours.  He 
sat  at  a  table  luxuriously  spread,  but  his  appe- 
tite seemed  cloyed,  and  he  was  evidently  in 
one  of  his  absent  moods.  A  powdered  foot- 
man had  addressed  him  twice  ere  he  turned 
round  to  ask,  rather  sharply,  what  the  man 
wanted.  The  reply  was  strange :  a  peasant 
woman,  peculiarly  dressed,  who  said  she  was 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  most 
troublesomely  anxious  to  see  him :  her  name 
was  Florh  Mackenzie. 

Marchmoram  desired  the  man  to  show  her 
up,  and  then  he  rose  from  his  seat.  His  cheek 
flushed,  and  a  rush  of  ideas  passed  through 
his  brain.  Had  Esme  sent  a  message  to  him 
through  her  foster  mother?  Was  there  any 
dying  call  to  Glenbeurough  ?  He  drank  hastily 
a  glass  of  water,  as  the  door  was  thrown    open 
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and  he  heard  the  firm  step  of  the  Highland 
woman  advancing. 

riorh  wore  her  Highland  clanking  brogues, 
and  her  shepherd  plaid  was  thrown  over  her 
shoulders  and  head.  As  the  footman  ushered 
her  in  he  put  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  his 
nose:  the  peaty  smoke  flavour  from  Florh's 
plaid  was  too  strong  for  his  delicate  senses ; 
but  to  Marchmoram  it  came  as  perfume  fresh 
from  the  hills,  and  carried  his  memory  instan- 
taneously back  to  the  Highlands. 

Florh  looked  much  older  than  when  she 
had  last  courtesied  to  him  in  the  entrance  hall 
of  Glenbenrough ;  her  hair  had  turned  grey, 
and  the  lines  on  her  face  were  marked  stronger 
by  grief  and  care.  As  Marchmoram  with  bland 
voice  accosted  her,  and  oflfered  her  a  chair,  she 
drew  herself  stiffly  up,  and  replied  in  quick 
accent,  "AneiL"* 

She  slowly  surveyed  the  splendid  room  (would 
it  not  be  a  picture  to  take  back  ?)  and  observed 


*  No. 
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all  the  magnificence  and  wealth  displayed  in 
the  furniture  and  ornaments.  Between  the  centre 
windows,  hung  with  rich  draperies  of  purple 
and  gold,  was  a  portrait,  painted  in  oils,  of 
Lady  Ida,  in  her  drawing-room  train  and 
plumes,  and  with  a  colour  on  the  cheek  which 
was  wanting  in  the  original.  Florh  turned 
her  keen  grey  eyes  alternately  from  this  pic- 
ture to  the  bridegroom  before  her. 

Mr.  Marchmoram  did  not  sit  down,  but  he 
spoke  courteously. 

"  I  hope  all  the  family  of  Glenbenrough  are 
weU." 

"Yes,  sir;  they  are  weel." 

"  Are  they  all  at  home  at  present  ? " 

'•'  No,  sir :  that  bad  accident  sent  them  away 
for  a  time  to  a  healthier  place." 

*'  Ah !  I  hope  there  have  been  no  lasting 
bad  efiects,"  Marchmoram  said,  his  lip  twitch- 
ing a  little. 

"  No,  sir ;  Miss  Esme  is  nigh  as  strong  and 
weel  as  ever." 

Then,  with  a  wonderful   look   of  self-posses- 
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sion,  and  an  indescribable  tone  of  concentra- 
tion, Florh  looked  steadily  at  bim  and  said, 

"Mr.  Marchmoram,  I  hae  come  up  frae 
Locbandbu,  a  long  gait  —  but  I  bae  tbougbt 
little  of  it — just  to  hae  this  word  wi'  you.  Ye 
were  very  intimate  at  Glenbenrougb ;  perhaps 
for  that  sake  you'll  hear  it  frae  me  noo?" 

He  bowed,  and  grasped  firmly  the  back  of 
the  chair :  she  went  on. 

'^Ye  ken  how  that  Italian  lad  was  shot  on 
the  Roua  Pass  by  my  Ewen,  in  a  mistake  for 
you.  He  had  made  my  Ewen  believe  that  it 
was  you  wha  had  ruined  the  lassie,  Jeanie 
Cameron ;  and  he  had  contrived  to  deceive 
mysel'  as  weel  as  Ewen  in  that,  Mr.  March- 
moram.  Weel,  this  Italian  lad  was  very  inti- 
mate wi'  me:  he  had  made  himsel'  nigh  as  a 
son  to  me ;  for  he  was  clever,  he  was  deep, 
and  he  was  restless  minded.  He  needed  aye 
to  hae  the  occupation  baith  o'  love  and  o' 
friendship,  and  he  succeeded  in  playing  the  first 
wi'  my  Ewen's  lassie,  and  in  gieing  the  last  to 
me.    He    had   few   secrets  frae   me;    and    lat- 
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terly  I  contrived  to  read  some  that  lie  did 
na  quite  wish  to  gie  up  to  me.  He  had  had 
a  strange  wild  life  o'  it  altogether,  and  mony 
a  strange  dark  adventure 

"I  want  now  just  to  tell  one  little  bit  o* 
his  life  to  ye.  Hae  patience,  hae  patience, 
for  ye  '11  find  out  most  wondrously  at  the  end 
how  it  affects  ye :  listen  quietly,  Mr.  March- 
moram,  to  every  word  o'  it. 

"  Nigh  ten  years  ago  now,  Gupini  was  in 
England  travelling  with  a  group  of  strolling 
play  actors.  He  was  an  Italian  gentleman's 
son,  I  believe;  an'  he  had  gude  blood  in  his 
veins,  an'  he  had  gude  education  too,  an'  he 
lo'ed  poetry.  But  he  oft  told  me  how  deevilry 
was  naturally  born  in  him,  and  how  he  had 
rin  away,  when  a  mere  bairn,  frae  strict  guar- 
dians, and  how  he  always  pleasured  himself 
gaily  through  the  world.  Weel,  he  was  acting 
through  the  country  when  fate  drew  him  an' 
the    rest   to    an    English    '  toun,'*    near   which 

*  Village. 
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there  was  a  grand  old  castle;  an'  twa  yoiing 
girls  lieved  in  it  nearly  their  lane :  the  ane 
"was  a  humble  friend  to  the  other. 

That  was  a  grand  simmer  place:  there  was 
a  park,  with  avenues  of  oak,  and  grassy 
glades,  and  rich  flower  gardens,  and  quiet, 
slow,  r inning  waters.  Gupini  easily  climbed 
the  high  walls  of  the  deer  park,  an'  he  met 
the  twa  young  girls.  He  had  a  friend,  a  wild 
English  lad,  an'  he  foregathered  with  the  one 
that  was  no  a  lady ;  an'  Gupini  got  the 
other  to  listen  to  him,  while  he  taught  her 
Italian  poetry.  They  talked  o'  love  under 
the  simmer  moonlight  nights,  an'  they  rambled 
through  green  woods  without,  an'  through 
long  deserted  rooms  an'  wings  of  the  grand 
old  hoose  within.  I  need  na  stop  to  explain 
to  ye  that  which  is  nature.  Was  there  never 
an  untaught  lassie  glamoured  ?  an'  has  na  a 
man's  passionate  eye,  afore  this,  won  return 
frae  the  highest  lady  in  the  land  ? 

''  One    night    the    girls    were    missing :     and 
who    went   in    pursuit,  but   an    old    frail  loving 
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nurse  —a  woman  older  than  me,  but  as  fond 
o'  her  bairn  as  I  now  prove  mysel'  to  be  o' 
mine;  and  she  haled  back  Gupini's  ane.  The 
other  was  nearer  to  her  in  blood,  but  she 
strove  no  for  her  as  she  did  for  this  ane:  she 
let  her  go,  but  she  got  this  ane  back.  She 
had  been  a  week  away. 

"  Gupini  left  the  country :  not  for  bribe  or 
threat,  but  he  just  went  away  himsel'.  And 
later,  when  he  returned,  he  was  ever  fearful 
o'  meeting  her  (equally  with  herself,  I  sup- 
pose) ;  for  he  had  a  notion  that  she  had  such 
high  friends,  an'  was  so  high  hersel'  that  they 
would  put  him  out  o'  the  way  for  fear  o'  the 
old  time  coming  oot. 

"He  never  forgot  that  time  m  his  heart, 
though;  an'  he  never  parted  with  some  bonny 
tokens,  an'  a  loving  childish  letter,  that  he  had 
got  frae  her."  Here  Florh  fumbled  with  her  hand 
under  the  folds  of  her  plaid  as  she  spoke.  "  One 
or  two  he  did  gie  to  Jeanie  Cameron :  I  got  them 
frae  her;  but  these  two  I  took  mysel'  from  off 
his  dead  body.     Will  I  show  them  to  ye  ?" 
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The  expression  of  Marchmoram's  face  had 
been  latterly  startling :  a  stony  stare  was  in 
the  eye,  and  his  lip  quivered  now  and  then 
convulsively.  More  terrible  was  his  suspense 
than  poor  Esme's  that  night  at  Dreumah  Lodge. 

"  Oh !  what  a  high-born,  high-titled  lady  ye 
hae  got !  Ye  hae  made  a  high  marriage  and 
taken  the  highest  branch  on  the  tree.  But, 
Mr.  Marchmoram"  (here  Florh  burst  into  a 
loud  discordant  laugh),  "  I  must  show  it  ye 
rotten  and  black  to  the  core,  crumbling  into 
ashes  in  the  hand  o'  the  poor  lone  Highland 
wife.  Look  here  !  On  my  veritable  conscience, 
I  believe  that  Gupini,  the  Italian  valet,  seducer 
o'  Jeanie  Cameron,  travelling  play  actor,  was 
also  the  early  an'  secret  love  o'  the  Lady  Ida 
Beauregard,  your  present  prood,  spotless  bride." 

And  she  threw  upon  the  table  a  small  glit- 
tering locket,  with  the  name  of  Ida  engraved 
on  it,  and  an  old  letter  folded  square  and 
worn  at  the  edges  with  handling. 

Marchmoram's  look  was  fearful :  with  kindling 
eyes,   lips    compressed,   clenching    the    arm    of 
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his  chair,  for  a  moment  he  stood  dumb, 
fiercely  glaring  on  her ;  but  at  last,  with  almost 
a  yell,  he  exclaimed, 

"Devil!  witch!  it's  a  damnable  lie!" 

She  bent  forward  her  face,  and,  with  an 
expression  in  it  like  the  sly  cruelty  of  the 
fox,  she   said, 

"  Prove  it !  Read  yon  letter  ;  compare  the 
fine  hair  in  the  locket ;  and  then  look  in  your 
bonny  leddy's  face  when  ye  ask  her  if  she 
still  minds  Carlo  Gupini ! "  Then,  with  shriek- 
ing fury,  she  shrilly  mocked  and  twitted  him 
in  her  wild,  keen  flow  of  broken  English. 
"  Ye  suld  come  back  to  Glenbenrough,  Mr. 
Marchmoram.  It 's  true  ye  're  going  to  Italy, 
and  the  Lady  Ida  will  hae  plenty  to  think  on 
there  o'  her  first  meeting  wi'  the  Italian  'mong 
the  oaks  and  dells  o'  England.  But  tak  her 
back  to  Glenbenrough,  an'  let  her  baud  the 
rightsome  wake  o'er  her  first  love's  unwept 
grave !  She  may  there  gae  out  nightly  to 
greet  o'er  his  lonely  burial-place." 

He   rushed   forward,   swept  the   tokens   from 
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the  table,  and  treading  them  under  foot,  stamped 
them  into  pieces;  grinding  his  teeth  as  he 
did  so : 

''  Begone ! "  he  fiercely  said. 

"Aye,  I'll  go/'  Florh  replied,  retreating 
slowly  backwards.  "  I  now  hae  done  my  duty ; 
which  was  to  show  ye  your  true  choice.  My 
fair  rejected  lily  but  droops  her  head  awhile ; 
she  '11  yet  hold  it  up  erect  as  ever,  and  as 
lovely.  Your  stately  fox-glove  is  poisonous  in 
the  heart :  it  was  blighted  ere  you  took  it." 

He  seized  her  roughly  by  the  arm,  and 
dragged  her  forcibly  back  a  step.  Pride  and 
rage  trembled  for  mastery  in  his  face. 

'^  "Woman,  tell  me  what  bribe  wiU  secure 
your  silence!" 

"  None,"  she  replied,  with  a  look  of  wither- 
ing scorn.  "What  use  hae  I  o'  your  siller? 
I  '11  speak  nae  mair  than  yon  dead  man  will. 
Ye  hae  nae  married  my  bairn,  an'  your  dis- 
grace signifies  noo  nae  mair  to  me  than  your 
happiness  would.  I  hae  nae  mair  on  earth  to 
do  wi'  ye.     Live,  and  be  prood  o'  ye're  leddy." 
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And  she  quitted   the  room,  as   Marchmoram, 
with  a  groan,  sank  into  his  seat. 


Lady  Ida  had  dreaded  the  marriage  tiej 
time,  however,  pleasantly  undeceived  her :  she 
could  scarce  have  believed  the  solemn  ceremony 
might  so  easily  betoken  but  the  outward  bond 
of  mere  social  convenance ;  exemplifying  that 
state  of  connubiality  which  she  had  so  oft 
theorised  to  her  own  desire. 

Marchmoram  offered  none  of  the  affectionate 
demonstration  which  she  had  so  dreaded;  and 
he  neither  interfered,  nor  dictated,  nor  sought 
to  intermingle  in  her  amusements;  nor  endea- 
voured to  alter  the  bias  of  her  views  where 
they  differed  from  his.  The  reins  were  left 
wholly  to  her :  she  went  on  her  way,  and  he 
went  his. 

As  years  wore  on,  his  hair  became  slightly 
silvered,  and  the  lines  of  his  face  grew  deeper 
as  his  rising  talent  became  more  marked.  His 
ambition  had  known  no  check ;  but  it  had  cooled 
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since  its  early  aspirations.  His  character  hard- 
ened daily.  That  gorgeous  picture  he  had 
painted  to  Esme,  standing  on  the  hill  of  Craig- 
chrisht,  was  realised :  crowds  of  people  sung 
his  praises  or  sought  his  patronage,  and  noble- 
men of  old  titles  bowed  to  him,  and  offered 
the  incense  of  intellectual  worship  when  he 
rose  to  address  his  fellow  men. 

But  this  satisfied  not.  Besides  disappoint- 
ments, mortifications,  distrusts — one  bitter,  hate- 
ful secret  haunted  him  ever  on  wakeful  nights. 
All  success  seemed  hollow  and  fruitless:  his 
life  was  joyless.  He  never  retiMrned  to  the 
Highlands. 

How  dreary,  as  age  advanced,  to  feel  there 
beat  not  a  human  pulse  quickening  its  throb 
to  his.  There  was  no  soul  sympathising  with 
him;  no  gentle  human  tie  bound  him  to  life; 
no  sweet  companion  to  brighten  the  last  days 
with  exquisite  human  lovingness ;  no  child  to 
hand  down  his  name  to  posterity,  and  cheer 
his  heart  with  present  love  and  future  hope. 

As   years   advanced.   Lady   Ida    shrunk    into 
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a  thin  and  stately  observer  of  convenances :  she 
seemed  frozen  into  a  formal  propriety.  In 
social  intimacy  there  was  more  restraint  betwixt 
them  than  frequently  exists  between  mere  ac- 
quaintance :  there  was  no  mutual  sympathy. 
Nothing  was  left  to  Marchmoram  but  that 
earthly  ambition,  whose  dictates  he  now  must 
needs  follow  to  the  end. 


Auber  had  not  been  undeceived  as  to  the 
report  of  Esme's  tragical  fate,  until  some  days 
after  his  arrival  in  London;  by  which  time 
his  nerves  had  almost  recovered  the  shock  of 
the  false  intelligence.  He  became  aware,  later, 
that  his  theory  of  Platonic  love  was  impracti- 
cable in  this  case ;  and  he  never  returned  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glenbenrough,  though  he 
shot  in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands.  He 
spent  some  pleasant  years  after  his  last  season 
so  suddenly  terminated  at  Dreumah.  There 
was,  however,  a  threatening  shadow  on  his 
path,  and   a  baleful  influence   pursued,   and   at 
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last  overtook  him :  like  the  plague,  it  came 
when  least  expected. 

When  the  crafty  Gupini  had  assured  Auber, 
years  before,  of  the  death  of  Lucia,  he  had 
deceived  him.  Finding  the  custody  of  Lucia 
harassing,  and  that  the  gloom  of  her  presence 
darkened  his  careless  jollity,  the  valet  had 
let  her  go,  and  swore  to  having  ascertained 
her  death.  The  deceit  was  however,  exposed: 
at  a  time  when  Auber's  strength  was  prostrated 
by  illness,  she  returned,  and  ever  afterwards 
clung    with    leech-like    tenacity    to    her    prey. 

Auber  never  could  succeed  in  throwing  off 
that  Italian  mistress:  he  evaded  her  again  and 
again;  but  she  still  followed,  and  forced  him, 
loathing,  to  return.  At  night  those  faded,  yet 
gleaming  eyes,  with  dark  rings  around  them, 
fell  on  his  each  time  he  oped  them;  and  the 
sick  man  turned,  shuddering,  from  them*  Her 
watchfulness  was  like  that  of  a  jailor;  her 
care  and  tenderness  those  of  a  spy.  Often  in 
his  dreams  would  he  see  a  glassy  Highland 
ioch,   fringed  by  green   weeping   birches;    and 
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enamelled  with  water-lilies,  breathe  the  heather- 
Bcented  air,  and  look  upon  a  fair  sweet  face 
and  bright  blue  eyes  gazing  with  innocent 
frankness  upon  him :  ere  he  could  enjoy  the 
purity,  freshness,  youthful  health,  and  artless 
love,  with  a  start  he  awoke  to  a  hated  reality. 
Life  had  become  wearisome,  companionship  dis- 
tasteful. 

Had  Lady  Ida  Marchmoram  accompanied  her 
husband  in  any  of  his  visits  to  his  friend 
Auber,  a  fearful  welcome  might  have  awaited 
her :  she  would  likely  have  encountered  in 
Lucia  her  quondam  companion  and  friend,  the 
gipsy,  Bella  ISTorris. 


Glenbenrough  had  erected  an  obelisk  of 
white  marble  at  the  base  of  the  Roua  Pass, 
in  commemoration  of  his  daughter's  escape.  It 
pointed  to  the  closed-up,  grey  old  house,  and 
through  the  tender  green  sprigs  of  the  bud- 
ding birches,  the  snow-white  marble  gleamed 
coldly ;    save    when   the    slant    rays    of  the    sun 
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at  morning  or  evening  lighted  it  up  with  golden 
glow,  or  shadows  from  the  hill  fell  purpling 
o'er  it. 

Glenbenrough  had  long  delayed  returning  to 
his  home,  on  account  of  a  protracted  paleness 
and  languor  affecting  Esme,  and  attributed  to 
the  shock  of  her  severe  accident ;  but  there 
was  one  who,  during  all  this  time,  almost 
daily  revisited  the  deserted  house. 

On  moonlight  nights  in  summer,  and  in  the 
fierce  blasts  of  winter,  might  the  figure  of 
Florh,  wrapped  in  her  shepherd's  tartan  plaid, 
have  been  seen  toiling  up  the  ascent,  with 
bowed  head  and  lagging  step.  She  would 
oft-times  stand,  with  outstretched  arms,  her 
grey  gleaming  eyes  seeking  restlessly  over  the 
quiet  house  and  silent  landscape,  and  cry  aloud, 

"  Ewen  left  his  mother  and  his  country  for 
aye ;  but,  oh !  ere  my  days  are  spent,  return, 
my  ither  dearer  bairns — return,  return ! " 

Poor  Florh  clung  with  the  force  of  her 
strong  nature  to  the  ties  and  hopes  still  left. 
The  foster  mother's  love  was  sufficient;  though 
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all  maternal  ambition  was  extinct,  and  her 
schemes  had  all  been  baffled :  but  even  to  her 
the  time  of  consolation  came  at  last. 


It  was  in  the  autumn,  after  a  visit  to  Norah's 
happy  English  home — whither  they  had  gone 
purposely  to  welcome  a  little  Yorkshii-e  grand- 
son— that  Glenbenrough  and  his  daughters  re- 
turned home.  Esme  now  appeared  quite  re- 
stored to  her  pristine  health,  bloom,  and  strength. 
The  shadow  that  had  overcast  her  youthful 
spirit  was  but  transient,  and  the  returning 
sunshine  appeared  the  more  beautiful  in  its 
serenity.  Out  of  this  fiery  trial  of  her  passions, 
Esme  had  come  forth  purified  and  strengthened. 
Calmly  she  now  looked  back  upon  her  inter- 
course with  Marchmoram  as  to  a  dream  of 
fleeting  and  fallacious  delight.  She  had 
awakened  now  :  she  saw  clearly,  and  returned 
to  the  fresh  life  and  quiet  sunshine  of  home- 
happiness  with  renovated  feelings,  and  a  mind 
instructed  by  experience. 
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Her  accustomed  duties  were  again  revived; 
former  habits  and  the  old  associations  again 
held  sway.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  one 
should  be  connected  with  them  whose  stead- 
fastness had  helped  to  support  her,  and  with 
whom  a  sympathy  ever  had  existed,  even  when 
striven  against.  In  seeking  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  her  misplaced  passion,  the  manly 
virtues  exemplified  in  Normal  had  always  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her  mind  :  she  could  not 
think  of  the  past  without  associations  of  him ; 
and  always  in  contrast  with  those  she  would 
banish, — painful,  yet  pleasurable  too.  His  early 
unwavering  love,  so  true  and  deep,  yet  to 
the  last  unavowed ;  and  that  noblest  point  of 
unselfishness  which  the  letter  evidenced,  had 
come,  heralding,  as  it  were,  the  desertion  of 
Marchmoram.  If  Normal  were  to  return,  she 
would  show  him  that  she  had  learned  to  prize 
his  regard,  and  they  would  ever  be  friends  again. 

And  how  was  it  with  Normal?  Time  had 
been  working  well  for  him  too.  His  first 
feelings,  on  hearing  of  Marchmoram's  marriage 
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and  Esme's  consequent  freedom,  had  been  wild 
joy  and  a  craving  to  return  home  ;  but  those 
passed,  and  graver  thoughts  succeeded.  Why 
Marchmorani  had  not  married  Esme,  he  did 
not  then  know ;  but  he  felt  that,  when  he 
had  left,  in  jealous  dread  of  that  result,  he 
had  been  himself  unworthy  of  her.  He  looked 
back  upon  his  days  of  boyish  suUenness  and 
reserve  and  churlish  pride ;  he  reflected  how 
narrow  had  been  his  views,  and  how  untried 
and  ill-disciplined  he  was.  If  ever  he  re- 
turned, it  must  be  as  a  man,  and  with  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  feelings ;  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  revived  hopes  of  gaining  Esme's 
affections,  the  finer  qualities  of  his  nature 
developed  themselves  and  broke  through  the 
crust  of  hardness  and  reserve. 


It  was  one  sultry  evening  in  the  autumn 
that  Esme  strolled  to  her  spring.  She  had 
found  that,  during  her  absence,  the  cranberry 
branches   had   trailed   over   the   ledge  and  sha- 
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dowed  the  water,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prune  them;  and  when  she  had  done  so,  she 
still  continued  kneeling  there,  singing  quietly 
that  little  Gaelic  water  song, 

"Poam,  foam,  foam,  Essain." 

Presently  she  stopped  and  sighed. 

What  was  it  that  sent  a  flush,  deep  as  the 
red  cranberry,  mantling  her  cheeks  and  brow, 
as,  the  next  instant,  startled,  she  looked  up- 
wards ?  It  was  an  echo  of  the  refrain  —  a 
sigh  breathed  back.  There,  beside  the  holly 
tree,  with  tearful  eyes  lovingly,  earnestly  fixed 
upon  her.  Normal  stood:  his  face,  though 
sun-burnt,  had  paled  with  emotion,  and  his 
hazel  eyes  looked  darker  than  when  last  they 
had  met.  He  stood,  seemingly  waiting  to 
know  what  kind  of  greeting  awaited  him;  as 
if  he  feared  to  have  his  warm  feelings  chilled 
by  a  cold  reception.  After  a  momentary  pause, 
Esme  bounded  forward  to  meet  him,  extend- 
ing her  hands,  with  a  cordial  smile  and  an 
exclamation  of  delight. 
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"Oh!  Normal,  Normal!  dear  Normal!" 

And  as  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  he  re- 
plied, 

"  Oh !  Esme  darling,  what  a  welcome  is 
this!" 

It  was  some  time  later,  when  Esme  and 
Normal  sought  the  house ;  where  he  received 
the  surprise  and  joyous  greetings  of  Glen- 
benrough  and  Ishbel :  the  early  harvest  moon 
had  eclipsed  the  fading  glories  of  sunset  ere 
they  had  thought  of  returning.  They  rested 
in  a  little  grassy  nook  near  the  spring,  shut 
in  with  holly  and  honeysuckle,  whence  the 
view  embraced  the  bends  of  the  river  for 
miles ;  and  there  they  sat  a  long  time  together, 
enjoying  pleasant  communion  as  in  past  inno- 
cent days.  And  as  Normal  told  of  his  long 
sojourn  abroad,  and  Esme  questioned  him  on 
his  weary  illness,  he  held  her  hand  in  his, 
and  she  did  not  withdraw  it. 

Now  again  there  were  very  happy  days  at 
Glenbenrough ;  and  the  intercourse  of  Normal 
there  was  uninterrupted.      Ishbel  declared  him 
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improved  in  mind  and  manner  and  in  per- 
sonal beauty :  she  said  lie  surpassed,  in  man- 
liness and  intelligence,  any  Highlander  or 
Englishman  she  ever  had  known  (Harold  per- 
haps excepted,  whom  she  most  admired  and 
loved).  And  Esme  silently  thought  how  much 
improved  he  was :  he  looked  matured  and 
thoughtful.  Though  grave,  there  was  a  gentle, 
earnest  lovingness  about  him ;  and  he  had 
become  sensible  and  intellectual,  as  he  had 
formerly  been  only  brave  and  moody. 

Esm6  noted  that  he  kept  a  quiet,  careful 
watch  over  her :  he  seemed  to  study  her 
every  wish,  and  at  the  same  time  he  showed 
a  guiding  firmness  that  precluded  any  weak 
indulgence  of  idle  fancies.  Normal's  character 
always  had  been  strong;  but  it  was  now  a 
truly  fine  one.  Experience  of  life,  the  active 
exertion  of  travel,  and  contact  with  men,  had 
drawn  forth  and  ripened  all  the  good  hidden 
seed  of  his  moral  nature,  while  they  ex- 
panded his  intellectual  powers. 

His   companionship   was   delightful   to   Esme. 
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With  heart  and  hand  they  pursued  together 
the  healthy  occupations  of  Highland  life ;  and 
with  heart  and  mind  they  at  last  sympathized 
with  each  other. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  had  corrected  the 
faults  of  both;  their  trials  had  refined,  ex- 
panded, and  elevated  two  sterling  and  gene- 
rous natures,  as  trials  ennoble  all  such ;  and 
in  the  genial  warmth  of  revived  sympathies 
and  re-kindled  feelings  of  affection,  the  germs 
of  all  good  qualities  in  each  unfolded  and 
sprung  up,  fructifying,  in  due  time,  in  vir- 
tuous and  happy  lives. 

"What  need  to  record  the  union  of  Esme 
and  Normal  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Florh 
lived  to  see  a  happy  group  before  the  house 
at  Glenbenrough :  a  tall  old  man  but  slightly 
bent,  the  glance  of  his  blue  eye  bright  and 
genial  as  ever;  a  stalwart  handsome  young 
man  in  his  native  Highland  garb ;  a  strong- 
built,  stately  Englishman,  with  two  fair  women 
close  to  them,  and  a  dark-eyed,  bright-faced 
girl   seated   beneath;    all   enjoying   the    summer 
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evening,  and  listening  to  the  singing  of  the 
birds  and  the  sweet  ringing  voices  of  little 
Norahs  and  Esmes,  disporting  within  sight  of 
the  heathery  Roua  Pass. 

Esme  and  Normal,  Norah  and  Harold,  were 
happy  in  their  marriages,  as  only  in  that 
state  men  and  women  can  be  who  are  united 
with  congenial  natures  by  the  loving  ties  that 
bind.  And  Ishbel,  grown  tall  and  womanly, 
would  probably  some  day  make  a  like  happy 
choice.  Miss  Christy  would  stop,  in  her  gaunt 
gambols  with  the  children,  to  breathlessly  ex- 
claim, 

"Hech,  hech,  Miss  Ishbel!  ye  must  mak' 
haste,  afore  I  '11  be  too  stiff  to  rampage  wi' 
ye're  bonny  bairns  !  " 


During  the  life  of  Glenbenrough,  Esm^  and 
Normal  lived  in  the  old  home  with  him;  and, 
at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  the  property  to 
Normal:  who  he  thought,  being  a  Highlander, 
would    best    carry   out    the    customs    of   olden 
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times,  and  sustain  the  character  of  the  chief- 
tain. 

This  was  true  :  but  Normal's  son  might  not, 
perhaps,  sustain  it  any  better  than  Harold's 
would ;  for  the  march  of  modern  improvement 
advances  fast  in  the  Highlands.  Wheat  is  up- 
rooting the  heather.  There  are  Highland  lairds 
who  speak  with  foreign  accents,  now-a-days ; 
and  native-born  Highland  ladies  who  know 
not  the  names  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
never  attempt  the  climbing  of  them.  Year  by 
year  the  Highlanders  are  becoming  more  civil- 
ized, and  more  rapidly  approaching  to  an 
equality,  in  manners,  education  and  habits  of 
life,  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Even  since  this  story  was  begun,  have  a 
few  more  of  the  remaining  links  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  chain  of  custom  snapped  asunder 
and  fallen  aside;  but  silken  bands  of  suavity, 
entwined  by  graceful  hands,  will  serve  to  bind 
strong  arms  and  brave  hearts,  when  the  aim 
of  each  one  is  the  common  good  of  all.  Time- 
honoured  usages  are  dear  to  us  for  their  asso- 
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ciations  with  the  past;  and  all  that  is  good 
in  their  spirit  may  be  revived,  with  fresh  vigour 
and  activity,  in  the  improvements  of  an  altered 
state  of  society.  Nature  can  never  lose  its 
charms  for  those  who  delight  to  study  them. 
And  to  such  I  may  say  that  the  only  mat- 
ter-of-fact truth  in  this  book  is  the  scenery: 
I  have  visited  every  hill  and  glen,  each  loch 
and  stream,  herein  described. 


THE    END. 
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spiritual  dogmas.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  work  that  has  appeared  in  modem  times  from 
the  pen  of  a  statesman." — Leader. 

XV. 

THE   HISTORY,   TOPOGRAPHY,  AND   AN- 
TIQUITIES OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

By  DAYEXPOBT   ADAMS. 

Quarto.      With  25   Steel  Engravings   and  other  Illustrations, 

elegantly  hound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges.     Price  Two  Guineas. 

XTI. 

STORIES    AND    SKETCHES. 

By  JAMES  PAYX. 

Post  Svo. 

XTII. 

EOUND      THE       FIRE:       Six     Stories 
FOR    Young    Readers. 

By    the    Author    of  "  The    Day  of   a  Baby    Boy." 
Square  16mo.      With  Frontispiece.     Price  3s.  cloth. 

"  These  stories  are  supposed  to  be  told  bv  six  little  girls.  The  language  is  child-like  and 
winning,  and  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  reading  true  children's  stories." — Athenceum. 
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Hoilh  4  Hill.  %mVm. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TUENER  COLLECTION 

At  Marlborough  House,  Pall  Mall. 

By   JOHN    EUSKIN,     M.A. 

Fourth  Edition^  Revised,  with  Preface,  8vo,  price  One  Shilling. 

MODERN    PAINTERS,   Vol.   IV. 

ON      MOUNTAIN      BEAUTY. 
By  JOHN  RUSKIN,  M.A. 

Imperial  8vo,  with  TJiirty-jive  Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel, 
and  116  Woodcuts,  drawn  hy  the  Author,  price  21.  10s.  cloth. 

"  Considered  as  an  illustrated  volume,  this  is  the  most  remarkable  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
yet  issued.  The  plates  and  woodcuts  are  profuse,  and  include  numerous  drawings  of  mountain 
form  by  the  author,  which  prove  Mr.  Paiskin  to  he  essentially  an  artist.  Keen  sight,  keen 
feeling,  and  keen  power  of  expression  are  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  an  artist,  and 
all  these  Mr.  Ruskin  possesses.  He  adds  to  them  a  peculiarly  subtle  turn  for  theory,  investiga- 
tion and  exposition.  This  combination  makes  him  an  unique  man,  both  among  artists  and 
writers." — Si-)ectaior. 

"The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  elaborate  work  treats  chiefly  of  mountain  scenery,  and 
discusses  at  length  the  principles  involved  in  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  mountains  and  their 
pictorial  representation.  The  author  is  more  philosophical  and  less  critical  than  before. 
Mr.  Ruskin  occupies  a  peculiar  position  as  a  writer.  He  compels  his  most  vehement 
adversaries  to  admire  even  while  they  dissent.  The  singular  beauty  of  his  style,  the  hearty 
S5'mpathy  with  all  forms  of  natural  loveliness,  the  profusion  of  his  illustrations,  and  above  all 
the  earnest  denunciation  of  cant,  form  irresistible  attractions.  You  may  quarrel  with  the  critic, 
but  you  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  writer  and  respect  the  man.  High  thoughts,  clothed  in  elo- 
quent language,  are  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  productions.  *  ****** 
Tlie  present  volume  contains  tlie  most  connected  exposition  of  the  author's  theory  which  he  has 
yet  given  to  the  world."— Z>a27y  News. 

"  All  art  is  one,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  writes  of  painting  with  the  ever  present  consciousness  of 
poetry,  sculpture  and  architecture,  as  equally  implied.  This  it  is  which  gives  the  wide  and  per- 
manent charm  to  his  writings.  Interesting  as  they  are  to  painters,  they  almost  equally  fascinate 
the  general  public,  because  in  them  may  be  read  rare  criticisms  of  natural  appearances  and  of 
artistic  representations.  *  *  *  We  must  all  feel  subdued  by  his  eloquence,  enlightened  by 
his  novel  views,  stimulated  by  his  thoughts,  instructed  by  his  accurate  observations  of  nature. 
Such  a  writer  is  really  a  national  possession.  He  adds  to  our  store  of  knowledge  and  enjoy- 
ment."— Leader. 

Til. 

MODERN    PAINTERS,  YoL  IIL 

OF      MANY     THINGS. 

With  Eighteen  Illustrations  drawn  hy  the  Author,  and 

engraved  on  Steel,  price  38s.  cloth. 

"  This  book  may  be  taken  up  with  equal  pleasure  whether  the  reader  be  acquainted  or  not 
with  the  previous  volumes,  and  no  special  artistic  cultui'e  is  necessary  in  order  to  enjoy  its 
excellences  or  profit  by  its  suggestions.  Every  one  who  cares  about  nature,  or  poetry,  of  the 
story  of  human  development— every  one  who  has  a  tinge  of  literature  or  philosophy,  will  find 
something  that  is  for  him  in  this  volume." — Westminster  Review. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin's  third  volume  of  '  Slodern  Painters'  will  be  hailed  with  interest  and  curiosity, 
if  not  with  submissive  attention,  by  the  Art-world  of  England.  *  *  *  Mr.  Ruskin  is  in 
possession  of  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind ;  he  is  undeniably  practical  in  his  fundamental  ideas ; 
full  of  the  deepest  reverence  for  all  that  appears  to  him  beautiful  and  holy,  and,  though  ownmg 
to  very  strong  preferences,  founding  tliose  preferences  on  reason.  *  *  *  His  style  is,  as 
usual,  clear,  bold,  and  racy.    Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the  day. "—Economist. 

"  The  present  volume,  viewed  as  a  literary  achievement,  is  the  highest  and  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  author's  abilities  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  shows  the  maturity  of  his 
powers  of  thought,  and  the  perfection  of  his  grace  of  style." — Leader. 

"  All,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  read  the  book  for  themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  a 
careful  perusal.  This  third  volume  fully  realizes  the  expectations  we  had  formed  of  it."— 
Salurdav  Reriew. 


Smithy  Elder  and  Co, 


tSarli!)   of  ,|lti[.  liiislutt. 

MODERN     PAINTEES. 

Imperial  8vo.     Vol.  I.     Fifth  Edition,  18s.  cloth. 

Vol.  II.     Fourth  Edition,  \Qs.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  -will  send  the  painter  more  than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature ;  will  train 
men  who  have  always  been  delighted  spectators  of  natm-e,  to  be  also  attentive  observers.  Our 
critics  will  learn  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  learn  how  to  criticise  :  thus  a  public  will  be 
educated." — B/ackicood's  Magazine. 

"  A  generous  and  impassioned  review  of  the  works  of  living  painters.  A  hearty  and  earnest 
work,  full  of  deep  thought,  and  developing  great  and  strikmg  truths  in  art." — British  Quarterly 
Review. 

"A  verj'  extraordinaiy  and  delightful  book,  full  of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and 
hea.uty. "—Xorth  British  Review. 

THE     STOXESOF    VENICE. 

Xow  complete  in  TJiree  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo,  with  Fifty-three  Plates  and 
numei^ous  Woodcuts,  drawn  hy  the  Author. 
Price  51.  \5s.  6d.,  in  embossed  cloth,  with  top  edge  gilt. 
EACH  VOLUME  MAY  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY,  VIZ.— 
Vol.      I.  The  Foundations,  with  21  Plates,  price  21.  2s. 
Vol.    II.  The  Sea  Stories,  ivith  20  Plates,  price  2/.  25. 
Vol.  in.  The  Fall,  ivith  12  Plates,  price  \l.  Us.  Qd. 

"  This  book  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  could  have  written,  and  one  for  which  the 
world  ought  to  be  and  will  be  thankful.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  eloquent,  acute,  stimulating 
to  thought,  and  fertile  in  suggestion.  It  shows  a  power  of  practical  criticism  which,  Avhen  fixed 
on  a  definite  object,  nothing  absurd  or  evil  can  withstand;  and  a  power  of  appreciation  which 
has  restored  treasvu^es  of  beauty  to  mankind.  It  will,  we  are  convinced,  elevate  taste  and 
intellect,  raise  the  tone  of  moral  feeling,  kindle  benevolence  towards  men,  and  increase  the  love 
and  fear  of  God." — Times. 

"  The  '  Stones  of  Venice'  is  the  production  of  an  earnest,  religious,  progressive,  and  informed 
mind.  The  author  of  this  essay  on  architecture  has  condensed  into  it  a  poetic  apprehension,  the 
fruit  of  awe  of  (jrod,  and  delight  in  nature ;  a  knowledge,  love,  and  just  estimate  of  art ;  a 
holding  fast  to  fact  and  repudiation  of  hearsay ;  an  historic  breadth,  and  a  fearless  challenge  of 
existing  social  problems,  whose  union  we  know  not  where  to  find  paralleled." — Spectator. 

"  Xo  one  who  has  visited  Venice  can  read  this  book  without  having  a  richer  glow  thrown 
over  his  remembrances  of  that  city  ,  and  for  those  who  have  not,  Mr.  Ruskin  paints  it  with  a 
firmness  of  outline  and  vividness  of  colourmg  that  will  bring  it  before  the  imagination  with 
the  force  of  realitj-." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  work  shows  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  powers  of  composition  and  criticism  were  never  in 
greater  force.  His  eloquence  is  as  rich,  his  enthusiasm  as  hearty,  his  sjinpathy  for  all  that  is 
high  and  noble  in  art  as  keen  as  ever.  The  book,  like  all  he  writes,  is  manly  and  high-minded, 
and,  as  usual,  keeps  the  attention  aUve  to  the  last." — Guardian. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  AKCHITECTUEE. 

Second  Edition,  luith  Foujieen  Plates  drawn  hj  the  Author. 
Imperial  8vo,  11.  Is.  cloth. 

•'  By  the  '  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,'  we  understand  Mr.  Ruskin  to  mean  the  seven 
fundamental  and  cardmal  laws,  the  observance  of  and  ol/edience  to  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  architect,  who  would  deserve  the  name.  The  politician,  the  moralist,  the  divine,  will  find 
in  it  ample  store  of  instructive  matter,  as  well  as  the  artist.  The  author  of  this  work  belongs 
to  a  class  of  thinkers  of  whom  we  have  too  few  among  us." — Examiner. 

"  ilr.  Ruskin's  book  bears  so  vmmistakeably  the  marks  of  keen  and  accurate  observation,  of 
a  true  and  subtle  judgment  and  refined  sense  of  beauty,  joined  with  so  much  earnestness,  so 
noble  a  sense  of  the  purposes  and  business  of  art,  and  such  a  command  of  rich  and  glowing 
language,  that  it  cannot  but  tell  powerfully  in  producing  a  more  religious  view  of  the  uses  of 
architecture,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  its  artistic  principles." — Guardian. 

"A  lively,  poetical,  and  thoughtful  book;  rich  in  refined  criticism  and  glowing  eloquence. 
Mr.  Ruskin's  poetry  is  always  to  the  purpose  of  his  doctrines,  and  always  tlie  vehicle  of  acute 
thought  and  profound  feeling." — Eraser's  Magazine. 
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VII. 

LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND  PAINTING. 

With  Fourteen  Cuts  drawn  hy  the  Author.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin's  Lectures— eloquent,  graphic,  and  impassioned— exposing  and  ridiciiling  some 
of  the  vices  of  our  present  system  of  building,  and  exciting  his  hearers  by  strong  motives  of 
duty  and  pleasure  to  attend  to  architecture — are  very  successful ;  and,  like  his  former  works, 
will  command  public  attention.  His  style  is  terse,  vigorous,  and  sparkling,  and  his  book  is  both 
animated  and  attractive." — Economist. 

"  We  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  intelligent  persons  could  listen  to  the  lectures, 
however  they  might  differ  from  the  judgments  asserted,  and  from  the  general  propositions  laid 
down,  without  an  elevating  influence  and  an  aroused  enthusiasm,  which  are  often  more  fruitful 
in  producing  true  taste  and  correct  views  of  art  than  tlie  soundest  historical  generalizations 
and  the  most  learned  technical  criticism  in  which  the  heart  and  the  senses  own  no  interest." — 
Spectator. 

VIII. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  PICTURES  EXHIBITED 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  and  the  SOCIETY  OF 
PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS.     No.  IL— 1856. 

Sixth  Edition^  with  Postscript.     8vo,  price  6d. 
IX. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

8vo,  2s.  seived. 

"  We  wish  that  this  pamphlet  might  be  largely  read  by  our  art-patrons,  and  studied  by  our 
art-critics.  There  is  much  to  be  collected  from  it  which  is  veiy  important  to  remember." — 
Guardian. 

X. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE: 

Considered  in  some  of  its  relations  to  the  Prospects  of  Art. 

8vo,  price  Is.,  sewed. 

"  An  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Gothic 
architecture." — English  Churchman. 
"  A  wholesome  and  much  needed  protest." — Leader. 

XI. 

THE    KING    OF    THE    GOLDEN    RIVER; 

OR,  THE  BLACK  BROTHERS. 
Third  Edition,  with  22  Illustrations  hy  Richard  Doyle.     2s.  6d. 

"■  This  little  fairy  tale  is  by  a  master  hand.  The  story  has  a  charming  moral,  and  the  writinj? 
is  so  excellent,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  it  will  give  most  pleasure  to,  the  very  wise 
man  or  the  very  simple  child." — Examiner. 

XII. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  VENICE, 

SELECTED   AND   DRAWN    TO   MEASUREMENT    FROM   THE   EDIFICES. 

In  Parts  of  Folio  Imperial  size,  each  containing  Five  Plates,  and  a  short 

Explanatory  Text,  price  11.  Is.  each. 

PARTS    I.    TO    III.    ARE    PUBLISHED. 

Fifty  India  Proofs  only  are  taken  on  Atlas  Folio,  price  21,  2s.  each  Part. 


Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 


RIFLE      PRACTICE. 

By    LIEUTEXANT-COLONEL    JOHN    JACOB,     C.B. 
With  Plates,      Third  Edition,,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  25. 
"  Colonel  Jacob's  invention  must  revolutionize  the  whole  art  of  war.     We  commend  Colonel 
Jacob's  pamphlet  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  military  man  and  every  sincere  lover  of  his 
country." — Bombay  Quarterly  Review 

PAPERS   OF  THE  LATE   LORD   METCALFE. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  W.  KAYE.     Demy  8vo,  price  I6s.  cloth. 

"  We  commend  this  volume  to  all  persons  who  like  to  study  state  papers,  in  which  the  practical 
sense  of  a  man  of  the  world  is  joined  to  the  speculative  sagacity  of  a  philosophical  statesman. 
No  Indian  librarv  should  be  without  it." — Press. 

TWO    SUMMER    CRUISES    WITH    THE    BALTIC 

FLEET  IN  1854-5;  Being  the  LOG  of  the  "PET." 

By  R.  E.  hughes,  M.A. 

Second  Edition^  Post  8i-o,  icith   Views  and  Chartl.      \0s.   6d.,  cloth. 

"  There  are  few  readers  to  whom  this  volume  will  not  be  welcome.  It  is  light  and  pleasant 
readinsj,  and  conveys  not  a  little  valuable  information.  Few  unprofessional  men  are  so  capable 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  naval  tactico  as  ilr.  Hughes  appears  to  be." — Economist. 

THE     COURT    OF    HENRY    YIII.: 

Being  a  Selection  of  the  Despatches  of  Sebastian  Giustinian, 

Venetian  xlmhassaclor,  1515-1519. 
Translated  by  RAWDOXBROWX.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  2ls.  cloth. 

"  These  volumes  present  such  a  portrait  of  the  times  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  They 
are  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  materials  for  histoiy." — Quarterly  Review. 

A    CAMPAIGN    WITH    THE     TURKS     IN    ASIA. 

By  CHARLES  DUXCAX.     Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth. 

THE    RED    RIVER    SETTLEMENT. 

By  ALEXANDER  ROSS,  Author  of  "  Fur-Hunters  of  the  Far  West." 
One  Volume,  post  8vo,  price  10.s.  6^/.  cloth. 

THE     FUR-HUNTERS     OF     THE     FAR     WEST. 

By  ALEXAXDER  ROSS. 

Two  Volumes,  post  8vo.     With  Map  and  Plate.     2\s.  cloth. 

RUSSO-TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS    OF    1828-9. 

By  COLOXEL  CHESXEY,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Third    Edition.      Post   8vo,    with   Maps,  price    \2s.   cloth. 

MILITARY  FORCES   AND    INSTITUTIONS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  H.  BYERLEY  THOMSOX,  of  the  Inner  Temple.     8vo,  \5s.  cloth. 

A    MANUAL    OF    THE    MERCANTILE    LAW 

OF    GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

By  professor  LEOXE   LEVI, 

Author  of  "  Commercial  Law  of  the  World."     8vo,  price  \2s.  cloth. 

THE     LAWS     OF     WAR     AFFECTING 
COMMERCE  AND    SHIPPING. 

By  H.  BYERLEY  THOMSOX,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged.     8vo,  price  45.  %d.  hoards. 
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LECTURES    ON  the   ENGLISH  HUMOURISTS 

OF    THE    18th    CENTURY. 

By  W.  M.  THACKERAY, 

Author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  The  Newcomes,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.     Croivn  Svo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  To  those  who  attended  the  lectures,  the  hook  v/ill  he  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  to  others  an 
excitinsf  novelty.  The  style — clear,  idiomatic,  forcible,  familiar,  hut  never  slovenly ;  the 
searching  strokes  of  sarcasm  or  irony ;  the  occasional  flashes  of  generous  scorn  ;  the  touches  of 
pathos,  pity,  and  tenderness  ;  the  morality  tempered  hut  never  weakened  hy  experience  and 
sympathy ;  the  felicitous  phrases,  the  striking  anecdotes,  the  passages  of  wise,  practical  reflec- 
tion ;  all  these  lose  much  less  than  we  could  have  expected  from  the  ahsence  of  the  voice, 
manner,  and  look  of  the  lecturer."— ^Specita^or. 

ESMOND.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Second  Edition,  3  vols.,  Croivn  8vo,  reduced  to  15s.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Thackeray  has  selfitted  for  his  hero  a  very  nohle  type  of  the  cavalier  softenmg  into  the 
man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  his  lierohie  one  of  the  sweetest  Avomen  that  ever 
breathed  from  canvas  or  from  book,  since  Raffaelle  painted  and  Shakspeare  Avrote.  The  style 
is  manly,  clear,  terse, and  vigorous, reflectmg  every  mood— pathetic,  graphic, or  sarcastic— of  the 
\fvit&v. "Spectator. 

THE    ROSE  AND    THE   RING;    or,   the    History   of 
Prince  Giglio   and   Prince  Bulbo, 

By  Mx^.  M.  a.  TITMARSH. 

With  58  Cuts  draum  hy  the  Author.     3rd  Edition,  price  5s. 


Imfarm  Miimx  of  ih  lioijIiB  of  <^mm  Irll 

Y  I  L  L  E  T  T  E.        By  Currer  Bell. 

JVew  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  Crown  Svo,  Qs.  cloth. 

"  This  novel  amply  sustains  the  fame  of  the  author  of '  Jane  Eyre'  and  '  Shirley'  as  an  original 
and  powerful  writer." — Examiner. 

SHIRLEY        By  Currer  Bell. 
Croion  ^vo,  Qs.  cloth. 

"  The  peculiar  power  which  was  so  greatly  admired  in  '  Jane  EjTe'  is  not  absent  from  this 
book.  It  possesses  deep  interest,  and  an  irresistible  grasp  of  reality.  There  are  scenes  which, 
for  strength  and  delicacy  of  emotion,  are  not  transcended  in  the  range  of  English  fiction."— 
Examiner. 

JANE     EYRE.        By  Currer  Bell. 
Fifth  Editioti.      Crown  8vo.     Qs.  cloth. 

"'Jane  Eyre'  is  a  remai-kable  production.  Freshness  and  originality,  truth  and  passion, 
singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural  scenery,  and  in  the  analysation  of  human  thought, 
enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out  from  the  mass,  and  to  assume  its  own  place  in  the  bright 
field  of  romantic  literature."— ^i'n?es. 

WUTHERING   HEIGHTS  and   AGNES    GREY. 

Br  ELLIS  and  ACTON  BELL. 

With  a  Biographical  Notice  of  both  Authors,  by  Currer  Bell. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 


Smith,  Elder  and  Co,  '       H 


^eui  ^^ouijlfj. 


THE  PtOUA  PASS  :    ok,  Englishmen  in  the  Highlands. 
By  Eeick  I\Iackenzie.     3  vols. 

{Now  ready.) 

THE    EA^E    OF    ST.    MARK:    a   Romance   of   Venice, 
By  Tho3Ias  Doubledat.     2  Tois. 

"  Tlie  '  Eve  of  St.  Mark '  is  an  interesting  stor\-,  vividly  coloured,  and  dramatic  in  its  coustruc- 
tion.    The  hooli  is  really  a  romance— a  dioraraii  of  antique  Venetian  life." — Leader. 

"  :.Ir.  Doubleday's  storj-  is  modelled  after  an  old  pattern,  \)\\t  it  is  freshly  written,  and  will  be 
popular.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  well-told,  dnunatically  constructed  tale." — 
Critic. 

III. 

FRIEXDS  OF  BOHEMIA ;  oe,  Phases  of  London  Life. 

By  E.    M.  Whitty, 

Author  of  "  The  Governing  Classes."     2  vols.,  post  8vo. 

'•  ilr.  \Vhitt>-  is  a  genuine  satirist,  employing  satire  for  a  genuine  purpose.  You  laugh  with 
him  very  much;  but  the  laughter  is  fruity  and  ripe  in  thought.  His  style  is  serious,  and  his 
cast  of  mind  severe.  The  author  has  a  merriment  akin  to  that  of  Jacques  and  that  of  Timon. 
He  works  with  a  desire  to  influence  rather  than  with  a  wish  to  amuse." — Athenceum. 

OLIVER    CROMWELL  :    T  Story  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
Charles  Edward  Stewart.     2  vols. 


By 


"  This  novel  will  attract  the  reader  by  the  exciting  events  it  chronicles,  and  the  moderation 
and  simplicity  with  which  it  is  'written." — Sun. 

"  '  Oliver  Cromwell '  is  a  pure  historical  romance,  and  we  must  do  Mr.  Stewart  the  justice 
to  say  that  his  mise  en  sckne  is  perfect.  *  *  *  We  may  recommend  '  Oliver  Cromwell '  as  a 
carefiii  study  of  the  times  described, — an  historical  picture  from  which  a  more  truthful  con- 
ception of  events  might  he  obtained  than  even  from  a  veritable  history." — Critic. 

"  As  a  novel,  the  production  is  not  deficient  in  attractions  for  the  general  reader ;  but  the 
story  is  made  entirely  subordinate  to  the  object  of  depicting  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell.' 
»    *    *    The  author  writes  with  force  and  elegance." — Morning  Post. 

FLORENCE     TEMPLAR.      1  vol. 

"  '  Florence  Templar'  is  a  tale  of  love,  pride,  and  pas.siou.  There  is  no  little  power  showii  in 
the  manner  of  presenting  the  high-minded  Florence.  The  story  as  a  whole  is  very  good." — 
Examiner. 

"  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  reality  about  the  descriptions  of  Templar  Cross  and  its  society, 
and  the  feelings  and  home  life  of  the' narrator,  which  extends  even  to  the  deei^er  parts.  They 
have  the  same  truthful  character  as  Miss  Mitford's  sketches,  with  more  unity  of  purpose."— 
Spectator. 

"  Graceful  and  very  interesting,  with  considerable  artistic  skill." — National  Review. 

"  A  good  storj-  of  English  life,  interesting  in  its  details,  and  told  with  liveliness  and  spirit." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

KATHIE  BRAXDE:  The  Fireside  History  of  a  Quiet  Life. 
By    Holme    Lee. 

Author  of  "  Gilbert  Massenger,"  "  Thornej  Hall,"  &c.    2  vols. 

"The  story  of  ' Kathie  Brande '  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  beaaty  of  self-sacrifice." — 
Athenceum. 

"  A  story  of  great  interest,  and  full  of  beauties.  The  sketches  of  character  are  powerful,  and 
the  incidents  are  graphic." — Laihi  Xeics. 

"  The  story  of  a  life's  silent  martvrdom  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  happiness  at  \&st."— Literary 
Gazette. 

" '  Kathie  Brande'  has  a  claim  on  the  regard  of  all  who  appreciate  the  excellent  in  fiction." — Sun. 

"  The  quiet  elevation  of  tone  which  pervades  this  book  gives  it  a  stamp  of  superiority." — 
Economist. 
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TENDER     AND      TRUE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Clara  Morison."    2  vols. 
"  It  is  long  since  we  have  read  a  story  that  has  pleased  us  better.    Simple  and  unpretending, 
it  charms  by  its  gentle  good  sense.    The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  delineations  of  married 
1  ife .' ' — A  ihenceum. 

VIII. 

YOUNG     SINGLETON.     By  Talbot  Gwynne, 

Author  of  "  The  School  for  Fathers,"  &c.     2  vols. 
"  Power  of  description,  dramatic  force,  and  ready  invention,  give  vitality  to  the  story." — Press. 

IX. 

E  R  L  E  S  M  E  R  E  :    or,    Contrasts    of    Chaeactee. 
By  L.  S.  Lavenu.     2  vols. 

"  *  Erlesmere '  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  novels  as  the  stories  of  Miss  Young,  'The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe,' &c.,  nor  is  it  inferior  to  them  in  ability  and  in  the  exhibition  of  internal  conflict, 
though  the  incidents  are  more  stormy.  There  are  many  passages  of  extraordinary  force ; 
tragic  circumstances  being  revealed  in  momentary  flashes  of  dramatic  force."— Press. 

PERY  e'^RSION; 

Or,  The  Causes  and  Consequences  of  Infidelity. 

A  Tale  for  the  Times.     In  3  vols.     Second  Edition. 
"  This  is  a  good  and  noble  book.        It  is  the  best  timed  and  most  useful  book  which  has 
appeared  for  years."— iVew  Quarterly  Review. 

XI. 

BEYMINSTRE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Lena,"  "  King's  Cope,"  &c.    3  vols. 

XII. 

AFTER    DARK.        By  Wilkie   Collins, 

Author  of  "  Basil,"  "  Hide  and  Seek,"  &c.    2  vols. 

XIII. 

AMBERHILL.       By  A.   J.   BArxEOwcLiFFE.     2  vols. 

XIV. 

LEONORA.      By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mabeely.     3  vols. 

XV. 

E  y  E  L  E  E  N.      By  E.   L.   A.    Beewick.      3  vols. 

XVI. 

MAURICE     ELYINGTON:     An   Autobiogeaphy. 
Edited  by  Wilfeid  East.     3  vols. 

In  the  Press, 

I. 

BELOW  THE  SURFACE  :   a  Stoey  of  English  Countey 

Life.     3  vols. 

II. 

LUCIAN  PLAYFAIR.  By  Thomas  Mackeen,M.D.  3  vols. 

III. 
RIYERSTON.     By  Geoegiana  M.  Ceaik.     3  vols. 

IV. 

THE  MOORS  AND  THE  FENS.     By  F.  G.  Teaffoed. 

3  vols. 
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THE    CHINESE    AND    THEIR    REBELLIONS, 

WITH    AX    ESSAY     OX    CIVILIZATIOX. 
By  THO^klAS  TAYLOR  JklEADOAVS. 

One  TJiick  Volume,  Svo,  with  Maps,  price  18s.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Meadows  appears  to  know  China  more  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  Hisbook  is  the  work  of  a  learned,  conscientious,  and  observant  person,  and 
really  important  in  many  respects.  It  is  the  most  .curious  book  we  have  metwith  for  a  long 
time." — Times. 

"  In  this  book  is  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  respecting  China,  and  the  statements  it 
contains  bear  on  them  the  face  of  truth.  Mr.  Meadows  has  produced  a  work  which  deserves  to 
be  studied  by  all  who  would  gain  a  true  appreciation  of  Chinese  character.  Information  is  sown 
broad-cast  through  every  page." — -Athenceuni. 

"  This  instructive  volume  conveys  ■svith  clearness  and  accuracy  the  true  character  of  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  China,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Chinese  :  it  affords 
a  complete  compendium  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  whole  of  the  political  geography  and 
administrative  machinerj-  of  the  empire  is  described,  and  the  theory  and  practical  working  of 
the  Chinese  aristocracy." — Observer. 

'•  Mr.  Meadows'  work  is  very  important ;  it  is  fitll  of  curious  and  interesting  matter,  and  of 
very  ingenious  and  careful  thought." — Saturday  Review. 

THE     CAUYERY,    KISTNAH,    AND    GODAYERY: 

Being  a  Report  on  the  TTorks  constructed  on  those  Rivers  for 

the  Irrigation  of  Provinces  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

By  R.  BAIRD  smith,  F.G.S.,  Lt.-Col.  Bengal  Engineers,  &c.,  &c. 

In  demy  ^vo,  with  19  Plans,  price  28s.  cloth. 

"  A  most  curious  and  interesting  work." — Economist. 

THE    BHILSA    TOPE  S;  or,  Bitddhist  Monuments  of 

Centkal  India. 

By  :major  CUXXIXGHAM. 

One   Volume,  Svo,  ivith  Thirty-three  Plates,  price  30s.  cloth. 

"  Of  the  Topes  opened  in  various  parts  of  India  none  have  yielded  so  rich  a  han-est  of  im- 
portant information  as  those  of  Bhilsa,  opened  by  Major  Cunningham  and  Lieut.  Maisey  ;  and 
which  are  described,  with  an  abundance  of  highly  curious  graphic  illustrations,  iu  this  most 
interesting  tioo^."— Examiner. 

TRAYELS    AND    ADYENTURES    IN   ASSAM. 

By  I\L1J0R  JOHX  BUTLER. 

One  Volume  8i-o,  ivith  Plates,  price  12s.  cloth. 

"  This  volume  is  unusually  successful  in  creating  an  interest  on  an  Eastern  subject.  It  Is 
illustrated  by  views  of  landscapes,  figures  and  antiquities." — Press. 

"  Fourteen  years'  residence  among  the  half-civilized  natives  have  given  the  author whose 

powers  of  observation,  penetration,  and  analysis  are  of  no  ordinary  kind— ample  opportunities 
of  studying  the  character  of  the  Hill  tribes  of  Assam." — Britannia. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  WESTERN  INDIA; 

Being  the  Early  History  of  the  Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay. 

By  PHELIP  AXDERSOX,  A.M. 

Second  Edition,  Svo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

"Quauat,  curious,  and  amusing,  tliis  volume  describes,  from  old  manuscripts  and  obscure 
books,  the  Ufe  of  English  merchants  in  an  Indian  Factory.  It  contahis  fresh  and  amusing 
gossip,  all  bearing  on  events  and  characters  of  historical  importance."— J.iAeKawm. 

"  A  book  of  permanent  Ya\viQ."— Guardian. 
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DR.  ROYLE  ON  THE  FIBROUS  PLANTS  OF  INDIA 
FITTED  FOR  CORDAGE,  CLOTHING,  AND 
PAPER.     8vo,  ^Tice  12s.  doili. 

DR.  ROYLE  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  COMMERCE 
OF    COTTON   IN   INDIA.     8?;o,  18s.  doth. 

DR.    WILSON    ON    INFANTICIDE    IN   WESTERN 

INDIA.     Demy  8vo,  price  12s. 
JOURNAL    OF     THE     SUTLEJ    CAMPAIGN. 

By  James  Coley,  M.A.     Royal  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth. 
CRAWFURD'S     GRAMMAR     AND     DICTIONARY 

OF   THE  MALAY  LANGUAGE.     2  vols.  Svo,  price 

36s.  cloth. 
ROBERTS'S    INDIAN    EXCHANGE    TABLES. 

8vo.     Second  Edition,  enlarged,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
WARING    ON    ABSCESS     IN     THE    LIVER.      8vo, 

price  OS.  6d. 
LAURIE'S     PEGU .      Fost  Svo,  price  14s.  cloth. 
BOYD'S     TURKISH    INTERPRETER: 

A  Grammak  of  the  Turkish  Language.     8vo,  price  12s. 
BRIDGNELL'S    INDIAN    COMMERCIAL     TABLES. 

Eoyal  8vo,  price  2  Is.,  half-bound. 
THE       BOMBAY       QUARTERLY      REVIEW. 

Nos.  1  to  8,  price  5s.  each. 

BAILLIE'S     LAND     TAX     OF     INDIA. 

According  to  tlie  Mooliummudan  Law.  8vo,p7nce  6s.  cloth. 
BAILLIE'S     MOOHUMMUDAN     LAW     OF     SALE. 

8vo,  price  14s.  cloth. 
IRVING'S   THEORY   AND  PRACTICE   OF  CASTE. 

8vo,  p>riGe  5s.  cloth. 
GINGELL'S     CEREMONIAL     USAGES     OF     THE 

CHINESE.     Imperial  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth. 
THE  INSURRECTION  IN  CHINA.     By  Dr.  Yvan  and 

M.  Gallery.     Translated  by  John  Oxenford.      Tliird 

Edition.     Post  8vo,  tvith  Chinese  Map  and  Portrait,  price 

Is.  M.  cloth. 
KESSON'S    CROSS    AND    THE    DRAGON;    or,  The 

Fortunes  of  Christianity  in  China,    Post  8vg,  6s.  cloth. 
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ELEMENTARY    WORKS    ON    SOCIAL    ECONOMY. 

Uniform  in  foolscap  Sco^  half -bound. 
L_OUTLIXES  OF  S(JCIAL  ECONOMY.     Is.  6d. 
IL— PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.     Is.  6d. 
nn— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.     2s. 
v.— QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS    on    the    AuRAXGF.ryiENTS    and 

Relations  of  Social  Life.     2s.  6d. 
v.— OUTLINES  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING.    2s. 
VL— WHAT  Ail  I  ?     WHERE   AM    I  ?     WHAT  OUGHT  I  TO  DO  ? 
&c.     Is.  sewed. 

SWAINSON^S    LECTURES     ON    NEW     ZEALAND. 

Crown  8i'o,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

SWAINSON'S     ACCOUNT     OF     AUCKLAND. 

Post  Sir/,  tcith  a  vieic,  price  Qs.  cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S    HINTS    FOR    INVESTING    MONEY. 

Second  Edition^  post  8rvo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  FORBES' MEMORANDUMS  IN  IRELAND. 

Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  price  11.  Is.  cloth. 

LEIGH    HUNT'S     MEN,    WOMEN,    AND    BOOKS. 

Two  Vols.,  price  lOs.  cloth. 

TABLE     TALK.      35.  6d.   doth. 

' WIT    AND    HUMOUR.     5s.  doth. 

IMAGINATION  AND  FANCY.  6s.  d. 

JAR  OF  HONEY,    ds.  doth. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL'S  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSER- 
VATIONS MADE  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

4fo,  icith  plates,  price  -il.  4s.  cloth. 

DARWIN'S      GEOLOGICAL     OBSERVATIONS     on 

CoEAL  Reefs,  Volcanic  Islands,  and  on  South  America. 

with  maps,  plcdes,  and  icoodcuts,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

LEVI'S    COMMERCIAL    LAW    OF    THE    WORLD. 

2  Vols.,  royal  Aito, price  Ql.  cloth. 

JUVENILE     DELINQUENCY.      By  M.    Hill  and 

C.    F.  CORNWALLIS.      Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S     TRUE    LAW    OF    POPULATION. 

Third  Edition,  8vo,  lOs.  cloth. 

McCANN'S     ARGENTINE      PROVINCES,     &c. 

Tico  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  illustrations,  price  24^.  cloth. 

ROWCROFT'S   TALES   OF   THE    COLONIES. 

Fifth    Edition.     65.  cloth. 

GOETHE'S  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ECKERMANN. 

Translated  bv  John  Oxesfoed.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  IO5.  cloth. 

KAVANAGH'S     WOMEN    OF    CHRISTIANITY 

EXEMPLARY  FOR    EiETY    AN^D    CHAIIITY.      Post  8vo, 
with  Portraits,  price  \2s.,  in  embossed  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

KAVANAGH'S     WOMAN    IN    FRANCE    DUEiNa   tee 

18th  Century.  2  vols.  Post8vo^  with  8  Portraits,  12s.,  in  embossed  cloth. 
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ENGLAND  IN  TIME  OF  WAE.  By  Sydney  Dobell,  Author  of 
"  Balder,"  "  The  Roman,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

"  '  England  in  Time  of  War '  is  a  series  of  lyrics  representing  the  emotions  of  those  who  are 
left  at  home  to  bear  the  passive  sorrows  of  war,  and  of  those  who  go  out  to  brave  its  perils.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  war,  told  not  in  its  outward  events,  but  in  the  mental  experience  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  actors  and  sufferers  in  it.  We  have  English  life  in  all  its  grades.  We 
have  lyrical  strains  varying  in  loftiness  from  a  Miltonic  prayer  to  the  simple  pathos  of  an  old 
farmer's  lament." — Westminster  Review. 

"  That  Mr.  Dobell  is  a  poet, '  England  in  time  of  War'  bears  witness  in  many  single  lines,  and 
in  two  or  three  short  poems." — Athenceum. 

THE  CRUEL  SISTEE,  and  other  Poems.     Fcap.  8vo. 

POEMS.     By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellowes.     Fcap.  8vo. 

LOTA,  AND  OTHER  PoEMS.     By  Devon  Harris.     Fcap.  8vo,  As.  cloth. 

POEMS    OF    PAST    YEARS.      By  Sir  Arthur  Hallam  Elton, 

Bart.     Foolscap  8vo,  price  3se  cloth. 
POETRY   FROM   LIFE.     By  C.  M.  K.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  bs. 

"Elegant  verses.  The  author  has  a  good  ear,  a  pleasing  fancy,  and  a  refined  mind." — 
Eco7iomist. 

"  In  some  of  the  pieces  of  this  genial  and  pleasant  volume  we  are  reminded  of  good  old 
George  Herbert." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  The  characteristics  of  these  verses  are  grace,  tenderness,  and  earnestness."— ^n'gfAiow 
Herald. 

"  Very  readable  and  pleasant"— Examiner. 

POEMS.     By  Walter  R.  Cassels.     Foolscap  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Cassels  has  deep  poetical  feeling,  and  gives  promise  of  real  excellence.  His  poems  are 
written  sometimes  with  a  strength  of  expression  by  no  means  common.  In  quiet  narrative  and 
the  description  of  a  particular  state  of  feeling,  and  the  presentation  of  a  smgle  thought  or  image, 
he  shows  great  power." — Guardian. 

GARLANDS   OF  VERSE.     By  Thomas  Leigh.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  cl. 

"  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  '  Garlands  of  Verse'  is  an  Ode  to  Toil.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  excellent  i&e\mg."—  Examiner . 

"Pleasing  verses,  sketching  nature  well,  and  displaying  force  which  promises  fuither  de- 
velopment . ' ' — A  thenoeum . 

BALDER.     By  Sydney  Dobell.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  drama  exhibits  the  growth  of  a  morbid  and  immense  ambition,  its  struggles, its  misery, 
and  its  sin.  A  most  legitimate  subject  for  tragic  presentation,  this  descent  of  the  moral  being 
in  proportion  to  the  proposed  ascent  of  the  intellectual,  and  duly  fit  to  'purge  the  soul  with  pity 
and  terror.'  " — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  writer  has  fine  qualities ;  his  level  of  thought  is  lofty,  and  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
has  the  truth  of  instinct." — Athenceum. 

POEMS.      By  William  Bell  Scott.      Foolscap  8vo,  with  Three 

Etchings,  price  55.  cloth. 
"  Mr.  Scott  has  poetical  feeling,  keen  observation,  deep  thought,  and  command  of  lang-uage."— 

Spectator. 

"  These  poems,  by  a  Painter,  are  stamped  with  the  impress  of  a  masculine  and  vigorous 
intellect,  full  of  thought  and  with  great  force  of  expression."— 6'ttard«aw. 

POEMS.     By  Mary  Maynard.     Foolscap. 

"  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  volume  of  poems  displaying  so  large  an  amount  of  power, 
blended  with  so  much  delicacy  of  feeling  and  grace  of  expression."— C/^wrc/i  of  England 
Quarterly. 

POEMS.     By  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.     Fcp.  8w,  45.  cloth, 

DOINE  ;  or.  National  Legends  of  Roumania.     Translated  by  E.  C. 
Grenville  Murray,  Esq.     With  Music.     Crown  %vo,  price  Is.  6d.  cl. 

"  One  of  the  most  poetical  and  characteristic  collection  of  national  legends  that  we  have  seen 
of  late  years."— Daily  News. 
"  These  songs  are  extremely  pretty  and  characteristic."— J-<Ae«ceww. 
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